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PREFACE* 


The following Lectures are the Ninth of the Annual 

Series which have been delivered for the Young Men’s 

* 

Christian Association, and form one of its agencies for 
promoting the spiritual and mental improvement of Young 
Men. 

As far as is practicable, the arrangement of the Lectures 
is made with* a view to theiu twofold influence in delivery 
and publication. Some were specially adapted for imme¬ 
diate usefulness, while the value and beauty of others will 
bo most appreciated through their careful study. To 
gather together, to interest, and to instruct, audiences such 
as those to wlyam these Lectures* were addressed, consisting 
of upwards of three thousand ^ersQps, is *a great privi¬ 
lege ; and the Committee gratefully^ acknowledge their 
obligation to th® most kind and able co-opcratioh of their 
valued friends, the Lecturers. 

With slight exceptions, the Lectures are published as 
delivered, and for the sentiments therein expressed, the 
respective Authors are alone responsible. It is the aim of 
the Committee to* secure unity in the design and spirit 
pervading the whole, rather than uniformity in details; and 
they desire that each Lecturer should feel at liberty to set 
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forth truth in his own manner, in the recognition of thp 

% 

Word of God as the standard ofi*thougbt, an if word, and 
work. 

“It has been remarked by phijpsophic historians, that 
religious iiqprovement is the proper precursor of civil and 
social reform, and that the Reformation preceded what is 
called tho Revolution in England. The observation is just 

and sound. Tlio p nnciple involved is comprehensive when 

• 

e^n-sidered. Christianity is a system of power and wisdom. 
Its Sun arose and shines as a sun of righteousness with 
healing on liis wings. It is a light that pervades and 
penel rates, but only aifects external relations, as it moves 
and influences tho secret powers and inner forces which it 
stirs and stimulates into the energy of life and godliness. 
It is a power that touches the spring and the regulator; 
it cleans and repairs the works, and oils tlie wheels, before 
it * ^es to adjust the hands ; and it provides for the 
publicity and preservation of a pure and divine standard, 
by which the truth on earfii may ever be regulated by the 
unerring movements, q£ eternity.” 

T. HENRY TARLTON, 

* 

Hon. Secretary. 

Towny Men's Chmtuin Association, 

7 Gresham Street, City March 1854. 

*** A Copy of the Ninth Annual Report of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, containing Rules, &c., will 
be forwarded on application to Mr. W. Edwyn Shipton, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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DESULTORY AND SYSTEMATIC READING, 


It is an awful thing to be living in that sacred Presence 
which we have even now invoked. It is an awful thing to 
be living under the weight of the many responsibilities which 
He has seen fit to impose upon us. So, at least, men judge 
when the evening shadows^of life are lengthening and closing 
in around them ; for, bravely as the spirit may have risen 
in the youthful anticipation of the tasks and of the trials 
awaiting us, experience seldom fails to teach that they are 
very arduous, and-that wo are very weak. Nor docs it 
teach that lesson with regard only to the self-denying duties 
of our solitary* or of our social existence. We are taught it 
also with regard to the duties-*'-to most of us so compara¬ 
tively light and easy—which we owe to the State of which 
we are members. A ready illustration is at hand.* 

Each of the last twenty-five years has been productive of 
changes in the various organs of our Government, so mo¬ 
mentous as to amount collectively to nothing less than a 
political revolution. No one doubts that tlft years imme¬ 
diately before us are pregnant with similar, and it may be 
even greater, changes. They whoso youth has forbidden 
their witnessing any except the later scenes of tly!a eventful 
drama, are assuredly indulging bright hopes of a triumphal 
catastrophe j to which, as they believe, their own exertions 
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will not a little contribute. They whose age jmables them 
to recollect the greater part of that^dark tragedv which has 
been enacted in France in the presence of the*two latest 
generations of mankind, will *have such hopes darkened by 
some melancholy presagps. Observing in how many things 
the French end jtlie English revolution^ have already cor¬ 
responded with each other, they will not be without some 
forebodings of a similar, but a •disastrous, correspondence in 
their ultimate devclopements. Misgivings of this kind are 
among the appointed penalties* of longevity ; and jet they 
toVhom age has brought wisdom will clearly perceive, and 
will gratefully acknowledge, in how many things those great 
national convulsions have been directly contrasted with each 
other. • 


In France this part of the divine counsels has been 
carried into effect by the outstretched arm of the Angel of 
Desolation and of Death. In Engf&nd it has been committed 
to the ministration of the Angel of Mercy. There, the over¬ 
throw of dynasties and of institutions lias again and again 
served only to conduct the insurgent people to some new 
forms of despotic government. Here, after an unbroken 
scriel of bold experiments *foi* renovating all the popular 

elements of our commonwealth, wc still retain the solemn 

# • 

trust and the high responsibilities of freedom. It is a trust 
to be executed in flic spirit of gratitude, of vigilance, of 
humility, and of self-control. # ‘ 

For if the contrasts between Hhe t\fo histories be mar¬ 
vellous, they are, as I have already said, not without some 
admonitory coincidences. To one of them I especially 
desire to direct your attention. In France, in the reign of 
Louis XV., the Present was at war witj? the Past. New 
dogmas confronted the old traditions. Zealots for the one 
were in hostile array against zealots for the other. But the 
sword was as yet unsheathed, and the guillotine had not 
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hitherto beer^ erected. It was still the day for calm debate 
and peaceful arbitremen^ and the controversialists on cither 
side were for the moment satisfied to invoke public opinion 
as the legitimate umpire between them. They by whom 
this appeal fras cliieflynnade were the master-spirits of that 
age,—Montesquieu Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot, llel- 
vetins, and llousseau. They to whom the appeal was 
chiefly addressee! were the ihajority (the effective, that is, 
not the numerical majority) of the French people,— the men 
of active minds, of ardent tempers, and of persuasive dis¬ 
course,—the men, each of whom, in his own city, canton,*or 
village, ruled over his neighbours in right of his superior 
force of intellect, or of his greater energy of will. But this 
natural aristocracy, aspiring and audacious as it was, could 
hardly undertake to pronounce any oracular decision in 
favour of any doctrines whatever. Public opinion could not 
express itself through sucfi lips as tlieirs, because they were 
at that time almost universally labouring under a profound, 
and, as it might have seemed, an incurable ignorance of all 
the questions in dispute. To qualify such judges to adjudi¬ 
cate upon such topics, it was necessary that some royal road 
to learning should be liewn*out for them. ' 

That arduous task was undertaken by tlie propagandists 
of the new doctrines. Those eminent writers (to use the 
language of Bacon) u took all knowledge for their province,” 
and the astonished world had to gaze on a strange revolution 
in the literature of Furope "before it was alarmed by a revo¬ 
lution in the European governments. Every subject of 
human inquiry, however abstruse, was dail^gnterpreted by 
some author either already known or aspiring to become 
known to fame. • Laying aside her ancient, austere, and 
venerable garb, Learning appeared in dresses as light, as gay, 
and as ephemeral, as those which fluttered in the drawing¬ 
rooms of Paris. The pocket duodecimo usurped the place of 
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the ponderous folio. Beading became a favourite recreation 
instead of an arduous and self-denying di J v. Ev cry science 
and' every art was .converted from a severe stidy into an 
exhilarating entertainment. c Grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
history, philosophy, anc(,evcn religion* were rendered familiar, 
easy, epigrammatic, and amusing. V^ith many books in 
their hands and many words in their mouths, the men of 
that generation had few facts* in their memories, few con¬ 
clusions in their understandings, and lew, if any, high 
purposes in their souls. Between such a literature and 
whatever was arrogant, disloyal, impious, and impure, the 
alliance was immediate and complete. It gave biitli to a 
talk like that of Babel, and prepared the way for a ruin like 
that of Babylon. The <l gipsy jargon” of the Convention 
was but a new edition of those ready-made substitutes lor 
real knowledge of which the authors of the French “ Ency¬ 
clopaedia” had been the inventors'; Never did presumptuous 
Ignorance so completely assume the tone, imitate the gait, 
Mid usurp the authority, of Wisdom. 

For this mass of falsely pietended knowledge, we shall 
happily find no parallel amongst ourselves, so long as we 
look'only to our legitimate intellectual rulers; to our men of 
genius and plalosophy — tp our JIaUams, and Grotus, and 
Macaulays; to our Hamilton?, and Who wells, and Faradays. 
No writers were over more sternly opposed to whatever is 
plausible, specious, and superficial merely) or more impla¬ 
cable antagonists of all that is either profane, or anarchical, 
or impure. A passing smile may, perhaps, now and then bo 
provoked by t £ho&e rapid circumnavigations of the whole 
world of learning upon which some of them will occasionally 
embark; but we feel that this is but an amiable weakness, 
a sort of elephantine gambol, the more riot ’of gigantic 
strength, perfectly harmless to themselves and to others, 
and always associated in their own minds with the most 
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unaffected humility. But I am not sure that the fashion of 
literary omniscience, when it descends lower down in the 
scale of intellect and of learning, is equally iuoffensivo. I 
doubt whether our prevalent habit of reading, of speculating, 
and of talking about eiery conceivable subject of investiga¬ 
tion, can adjust ifcsglf more safely in England,, than it ad¬ 
justed itself in France, to the augmented responsibilities 
attendant on the vast and sudden increase winch has been 
made both in our political franchises, and in our collective 
and individual authority in the State. It is a habit which 
has made no light advance amongst us. ’ 

With such of us as can afford the money and the time it 
is an almost daily practice (I confess it to be my own) to 
enliven the breakfast - table by a canter on “The Times” 
over all the topics of the day. Under the guidance of the 
great journalist we glide smoothly on through the proceed¬ 
ings of all scientilic and Viterary institutions, through tho 
litigations in all our causes celeb res, through the sayings 
and doings of all tho noticeable people amongst us, and 
through those crowded columns which announced the birth, 
or the approaching birth, of new hooks innumerable, em¬ 
bracing every ^subject, and cdhceflved in every form, the "best 
adapted to tho double end of stimulating the appetite for 
reading, and of abridging tho toil of patient inquiry. This 
pleasant morning office over, the Londoner (1 find that I am 
placing myself in the confessional) may walk down to his 
club, there to contemplate and to marvel at tho pyramids of 
reviews, of magazines, and of suchliko aids to literary 
digestion, which rise, from table to table, alqpg tho entire 
length of those spacious saloons. If his stroll is completed 
by a call at the Reading-room of the British Museum, ho 
observes that, among tho books carried by the Mercury of 
the place to tho students there, small, indeed, is the number 
calculated to put any strain upon their thinking powers. 
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If he happens to leave ^London for any oihej part of these 
islands, he admires on each successive railway platform the 
bookstalls of one agd another Mr. Smith (for the book trade 
is turning into a Smithery arftong us), rich in what are called 
Works for the Million!—rich, thatjs, in Traveller’s Libra¬ 
ries, in Household Words, in Iho Miscellanies of Constable, 
in the Journals of Chambers, in Penny Magazines, in 
Pocket Cyclopedias, in Readings for the Rail, in Hand¬ 
books and Romances, in the Beauties of this writer, in the 
Wit of that, in the Wisdom ef another, and in some one or 
i&oro of the hundred and odd volume* in which the History 
of France may now be read in the shape of so many conse¬ 
cutive novels. As he occasionally descends from his train, 
our imaginary traveller finds in whatever town he reaches 
(as, indeed, he might have found in Loudon) notices of lec¬ 
tures to be delivered on every art or science of which 
Francis Bacon ascertained the sfi'ite, or anticipated the pro¬ 
gress; until at length, wending his way homewards to this 
interminable city of ours, lie perhaps disclmiges an engage¬ 
ment to deliver here such a lecture himself. At the com¬ 
er 

mcncement of it may he piesume, most respectfully, to inquire 
whether this confederacy &£ tlio newspapers, Jhe magazines, 
the clubs, the reading-room^ and the railways, not unaided by 
us leeturers, to render all men knowing and wise at the smallest 
possible expenditure of mental labour, will really qualify us 
for any of the serious duties of life, and especially for the vigi¬ 
lant, the humble, and the self-denying exerci.se of the new 
powers which we have derived from the English revolution 
of the nineteenth century ? 

You will not, I am sure, do me the injustice to suppose 
that these doubts are suggested by any failure of respect for 
the persons, or of interest in the studies, of those whom I have 
the honour to address. They aro prompted by my jealousy 
of whatever seems to me injurious to the intellectual growth 
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and stature of my fellow-countrymen; in whom I revere 
not merely ^hose excelled gifts of reason and of conscience, 
which are, more or less, the common patrimony of all tho 
children of our Heavenly Father, but those special gifts also 
of political pdwer, and of the intellectual dominion inseparable 
from such power, of-which Englishmen, and the xleseendants 
of Englishmen, arc now the sole heirs, with no coparceners 
6? earth. They, and they alone, have inherited, and de¬ 
fended, and matured constitutional liberty. To them, and to 
them xlone, it therefore belongs to give a free and authori¬ 
tative U\*crance to tho voice of public opinion, and so (o 
exercise that mysterious influence which attests both the 
contagion of thought and the dominion of thought among 
mankind. And since to Englishmen collectively now lies 
the final appeal from every human authority in England, on 
every question affecting our national welfare and our duties 
as a people, is it unreasonable to desire, or unwise to ex¬ 
press tho desire, that the vast apparatus of instruction now 
happily at our command, may be so contrived, and so em¬ 
ployed, as to train us all for the light discharge of this most 
grave responsibility, by training each of us in at least one 
branch not of superficial, but of sound learning? 

By sound, that is solid, loaning, X mean shell knowledge 
as relates to useful and substantial things, and as in itself is 
compact, coherent, all of a piece, having its several paits 
fitted in to each other, and mutually sustaining and illus¬ 
trating one another. I mean that kind of learning which is 
the opposite of loose, disconnected, unsystematic, gayous 

( formation. I am pointing to a distinecipn like that 

‘tween the arts of navigation and of ballooning—tho one 
steadily pursuing a» definite and useful end, tho other aiming 
at nothing but an idle and dangerous pastime—tho one 
laboriously, though obscurely, tracking a distinct path 
through the mighty deep, the other ostentatiously soaring 
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into the pathless, firmament—the one a task for men, the 
other a toy for children. 

Thinking thus*of the value of solid learning, I am 
anxious that we should not be aspirants after the fashion¬ 
able accomplishment erf literary omniscience. *It is a pre¬ 
tension as <*\traragant as it is pcrnici<fus. Since the crea¬ 
tion of our race three men only have appeared on earth in 
whom it was not a shameless effrontery to say that they 
“ took all knowledge for their province.” First among them 
iit^ time, as in dignity, was fhat great king who won, by 
prayer, such wisdom as to exceed all mankind both in 
natural and in moral philosophy. Next came that Grecian 
sago who acquired for himself in the realms of thought a 
dominion far more universal and enduring than that which 
lie taught his pupil Alexander to acquire over tho kingdoms 
of the world. The throne *of Aristotle had continued 

i* 

vacant during long centuries, when it was at length ascended 
by Francis Bacon. But with him that imperial dynasty 
became extinct. Their boundless dominion was tbence- 
'forward broken up into innumerable provinces; the complete 
possession of the least of which is enough to exhaust tho 
resources, as it ought to bo enough to satisfy the ambition, 
of any ordinary man. # Tha question which it most concerns 
us to answer is, IIow shall every such man conquer any one 
of those provinces for himself ? 

I reply, place before an intelligent child both an English, 
a French, and an American globe of the planet on which wo 
dwell. He will ask you, why it is that, in each of the three 
globes, the saftie points are touched by all the circles wlio&j 
planes are parallel to that of the equator ; while, in each otS 
the three, the points touched by tho several circles running 
from polo to pole arc different. You tell him it is because 
England, and France, and the United States, have all 
placed their national observatories at or near their respec* 
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tive capitals. m You add that each of those nations has 
drawn its oyn meridian no at this its own chosen point 
of observation, and you observe that •therefore when a 
geographer of either nation looks at his globe, he ascer¬ 
tains the portion of eaah spot on th$ earth’s surface with 
reference, as it maji happen, either to Greenwich, or to 
Paris, or to Washington. His own observatory is never 
out of his mind, to whatever distance his eyft may have 
wandered from it. Ilis own national meridian line is still 
the basis of all his measurements, however remote they may 
be from the capital of his country. Ilis map of the world iS 
still to him in every part of it a kind of national map. 

The lesson wo thus give to our children wo may advan¬ 
tageously repeat fo ourselves. Take the chart of human 
knowledge. Fix your own mental observatory on any spot 
in it which is most eonveniepj to yourself, and there draw 
your meridian. Whatever^other places on that chart you 
may have occasion to inspect or to visit, let that meridian 
be the basis to which you refer them, and the line by 
which you measure^ them. Your chart of human know¬ 
ledge will then have, at least for yourself, a certain unity 
and consistency of plan; counthss, and wide apart, and 
dissimilar, as may be the various regions comprised within 
its limits. 

In what precise part of the great sphere of learning any 
man may choose to draw for himself this cardinal or initiatory 
line, is, I think, of little comparative importance. Let it 
only be drawn with a firm hand, and, when once drawn, let 
it thenceforward remain unaltered, and the author of it will 
have the means of grasping, and of binding indissolubly 
together into one v'oll-cemented whole, all the literary or 
scientific acquisitions of his future life. Wherever his 
Greenwich may be, he will be able to ascertain, relatively 
to it, the bearings, the latitudes, and the longitudes of every 
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other place in the world of letters which at fny subsequent 
time lie may see fit to visit. ^ 

For learning is* a world, and is not a chaos . 9 The various 

accumulations of human knowledge are not so many detached 

masses. They are al] connected parts of one* great system 

of truth ; i ud tjiougli that system be infinitely too eompre- 

■ 

hen sue for any ono of us to compass, yet each component 
member of f it bears to every t)lher component member rela¬ 
tions which each of us may, in his own department of study, 
search out and discover for 4iimself. A man is really and 
Soundly learned in exact proportion to the number and to 
the importance of those relations which ho has thus carefully 
examined and accurately understood. A well-judging man, 
theiefoic, will diaw his meridian line,*or, to change the 
figure, will open liis tiunk line of study in such a diiection, 
that, while habitually adhciipg to it, he may enjoy a ready 
access to such other fields of knowledge as are most nearly 
related to it, and as, by means of it, ho can most readily 
penetrate. 

For this, amongst other reasons, 1 venture to recom¬ 
mend to those of my hearus who may hitherto have been 
turning o\ or books, re\*lev^, magazines, and newspapers 
with no definite purpose^ and therefore with little if any 
mental nutriment or mental growth, that they betake them¬ 
selves to the study of Modern History. Modern History ! 
you exclaim. “Nothing like leather,” said the tanner of 
old; and nothing like the History of these later ages, bays 
the .Historical Professor of Cambridge. Well ! I admit 
that my adyco does smell of the shop $ but of all the smells 
a man can bear about him, commend me to that. When 
any ono talks of his own trade, he at Jeast usually knows 
something of wliat he is talking about. I hope it is so in 
some little measure with myself. The trade which I now 
carry on was not,* indeed, my original calling. I took it up 
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in the evening^ of a life of which the morning had been 
spent at the^Bar, and th<^ noontide in the business of the 
State. But, from an early period, I had acted on the coun¬ 
sels which I now offer to you. I soon drew my meridian 
line. I took the History of Europe, since the overthrow of 
the Roman Empire, as the basis of my reading* To that 
basis I more or less referred whatever else I read. It was 
not without some tacit reference to it that I pyrused many 
a brief, and wrote still more dispatches ; and therefore it 
was that when the time had come at which it behoved me 
to quit my public employments, I was judged by others not 
unworthy, however little worthy in fact, to be associated 
with such men as Whcwell and Sedgwick, as Peacock and 
Willis, in their Jiigfh and honourable office (the highest and 
the most honourable to which I have ever attained) of 
training up the youth of they* and my University for the 
right discharge of some of Jfie most important functions to 
which Englishmen are called. To my pupils there I have 
said, as I now say to you, that history considered as a 
subject of study ha^ this peculiar excellence, that it may 
he -readily grafted upon every other branch of knowledge, 
and that every, other branch of Knowledge may be readily 
grafted upon it. Whatever may J?e the windings of a man's 
path, literary, scientific, professional, or mercantile, they 
can never conduct him to any point oif which his know¬ 
ledge of the public occurrences of former times will not 
throw some light, or which $ill not reflect back some light 
on those occurrences. 

One of the young men whom I see before w# has, I will 
suppose, anticipated this advice, and has resolved to devote 
his leisure hours to* the study of the History of England. 
A wise and a happy resolution ! lie could choose no annals 
better adapted for his purpose. Those of Greece may be 
more heroical, those of France far more entci taining, those 
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of Spain more romantic, those of the Papacy more full of 
solemn warnings, those of Gcsnany more replete with 
events directly affecting the whole European Continent. 
But the records of the deeds of our own forefathers teach, 
above all other such records, how tfoc Church and the State 
may be weft governed, wisely reformed* valiantly defended, 
and persrveringly maintained. Let th^ student of our 
history digaess into what otfier fields he will (for I neither 
expect nor advise an exclusive culture of that one field), 
ho may still gather in them ^11 something relevant to that 
liis main pursuit. If, for example, he learns to read tlic 
language, and becomes acquainted with the manners, of 
Germany, it will illustrate for him the characters of Edwin, 
and Alfred, and Atlielstane, otherwise hardly to bo under¬ 
stood. If he acquires any knowledge of the story of Pope 
Hildebrand and of his immediate successors, lie will the 
bettor comprehend the reigns of William the Conqueror, of 
Henry IT., and of John. If he looks into the mediaeval 
poetry, it will repeal to him much of the true character of 
Richard Coeur do Lion and of his crusades. A summer 
ramble through this island may render intelligible to him 
what he has read of the # fields of Hastings or of Bannock¬ 
burn, of FlodAen or of Bossvorth, of Edgehill or of Mars ton 
Moor. Should he conceive a taste for Church architec¬ 
ture, his mind’s eye may be enlightened to # see that glorious 
spectacle which the English chroniclers have vainly at¬ 
tempted to describe to him, but on which our ancestors once 
gazed with a just, though it was a fond and superstitious 
enthusiasm. will sec the cities of our land crowned 
with churches like those of Evesham, and many of her 
quiet meadows embellished with monasteries like that of 
Fountains Abbey. A visit to Windsor or Beauvoir, or 
Alton Towera or Hatfield, will enable him to contem¬ 
plate what was once the living "aspect of the great men 
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with whose options Hall or Holinshed, # or Clarendon or 
Burnet, have already ijjade liim familiar. An armory- 
will show aim by what weapons we conquered at Cr<$cy 
and at Agincourt. Geography will enable him to follow 
the triumphs of our Hcnrys and Edwards, or the discoveries 
of our Raleighs and Brakes, * of our Cooks and Ansons. 
Botany will reveal to him the flora of England, and much 
of the agricultural resources bf England, as they existed in 
each successive century. Political economy will explain to 
him many things otherwise iinexplicable in our annals; as, 
for example, the social effects of the dissolution of tlfe 
monasteries, and of the consequent poor-law ; while an 
attentive perusal of Blackstone will throw for him a flood 
of light over the \$hole course of our domestic history. In 
short, let such a student go where he will, read what he 
will, enjoy what rational amjisement lie will, and let him 
only bring to bear on the efticidation of his main subject all 
the collateral lights which, in the course of such pursuits, 
may fall in his way, and he has my full consent to his 
reading all the pocket libraries which all the Booksmiths 
of our days have hammered out for the use of railway tra¬ 
vellers. Let l|im but carefully iJind together into sheaves 
whatever he may glean to his purpose^ from such desultory 
reading* (for some desultory reading must be conceded to 
us all), and let him accumulate those Sheaves to his his¬ 
torical harvest, and he will become as well entitled to the 
praise of sound learning, arift will, in bis treasure, as cer¬ 
tainly enjoy the advantages of it, as if, in the extent and 
value of bis literary wealth, lie could emulate %bosc eminent 
scholars whose names have so long rendered the schools 
of Oxford and of Cambridge illustrious. 

Nevertheless, there must of course be some,limits to 
these deviations from the more direct and habitual course 
of any man’s intellectual pursuits* In order toJknow any- 
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thing, one must resolve to remain ignorant qf many things. 
From his occasional digressions fjjpm the study^of the His¬ 
tory of England, tlie student of that history must resolutely 
exclude many books and many topics. But there is ono 
such digression which, in my judgment, In? should not 
decline ; oit thcw contrary, I think it a digression to be fre¬ 
quently and assiduously made. Yet it is the least rugged 
of all the by-paths which th£ historical student can tread. 
I hold that no man can have any just conception of the 
History of England who has •not often read, and meditated, 
ahd learnt to love, the great Poets of England. The greatest 
of them, such as Chaucer, Shahspeare, Massinger, George 
Herbert, Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, and Burns, often 
throw more rich and brilliant colours, and sometimes even 
more clear and steady lights, on the times and the doings of 
our forefathers, than arc to b^gatliered out of all the chro¬ 
niclers together, from Ihc Vcnrfable Bede, to the Philoso¬ 
phical Hume. They are at least the greatest and the best 
commentators on those chroniclers. If this statement sounds 
to you like an exaggeration, listen to defence I have to 
make of it. 

So much has been sfnl and written o£ late upon the 
distinction between v^hat iy objective and what is subjective 
in literature, that we are sometimes tempted to hand it o\cr 
to the region of Caht or of Shams, or to jiitch it into that 
other and yet darker gulf of “ Humbug,” into which we are 
so much accustomed to plunge whatever is strange to our own 
individual habits of thinking. Yet it is a distinction which 
has a good igmsure of sound sense in it. For it is one thing 
to write about the external objects and events around me; 
it is another thing to write about the thoughts which those 
objects arifl events have suggested to me. It is one thing to 
look abroad, and another to look within. The first of these 
employments of the mind is the primary and chief office of 
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the Historian + the other is the primary *or chief office of 
the Poet. ]Jo historian 6r poet, indeed, is of tlu* holiest 
rank who docs not, to some extent, combine in himself each 
of these mental habits j but every great historian or great 
poet exercises himself cfiicfly in the ofte or the other of them 
wliiih it is his own appropriate duty to cultivate. For the 
political, military and social jnovernents of each generation 
of men—that is, their history—arc the result ofthe influence 
exercised over them by the spirit of the age in which they 
live — that is, the aggregate of the thoughts, feelings, unj 
propensities, which then happen to be dominant in the minds 
of the people. Those movements arc recorded by the Ilisto- 
rian\that spirit ^expressed by the Poet. The one describes 
the effects of the impelling power ; the other seizes, analyses, 
and depicts the power itself. History is the complement of 
Poetry, and Poetry is the ^ofhplement of History. A di¬ 
vorce between the two is fatal to the beauty and to the life 
of both. 

This may sound a little abstruse, hut a few examples 
will render it clear. * Thus, from the author of the book of 
Judges we learn what was tin* progress and what the result 
of the war between Jabin, king of Canaan, and the children 
of Israel; but it is from the So ffg of«Deborah wo discover 
wliat was the devout confidence, what thp holy indignation, 
and what the fiesce resentment, by which the conquerors 
were animated. The acts pf Uzziali, Jotham, Aha/, and 
Hezekiah, are they not written in the book of the Chro¬ 
nicles of the Kings of Judah ? But the passion*, good or 
evil, of their subjects, the exulting joy witliSvhioh they 
foresaw the desceut of the King of Babylon into Hades, and 
the faith which macle the future advent of the Messiah a 
present and a glorious reality to them, arc they not depicted 
in the prophecies of the inspired Isaiali ? From the writer 
of the second, book of Kings we learn how the Jews 
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were carried away captive in the days of Zedckiah; but it is 
the *Psalmist alone who makes known to us hgw they “ sat 
down by the waters of Babylon and wept, when they re¬ 
membered thee, oh Sion I” 

Or to pass to less* sacred instaifbes. Homer exhibits to 
us all the characteristic's of his countryTnen-—then antipathy 
to their Asiatic neighbours, their love oj war, of wisdom, 
of eloquence, of intrigue, and of nautical adventure. The 
great tragedians of Greece reveal to us their people’s ex¬ 
quisite sense of beauty, anti their faith in an awful, an 
almighty, but an impersonal power, called Fate, controlling 
the Olympic gods, whom they at once admired and despised, 
worshipped and disbelieved. Virgil discovers to us the 
rural habits and the refined tastes of the later Homans, and 
gives us an example of that homago to the new or imperial 
majesty (the supposed Guardian^ of Peace and of Law) with 
which they consoled themselves under their irreparable loss 
of freedom. Dante gives utterance to the passionate desire 
of the Italian people to escape, or at least to rebuke, the 
spiritual tyranny of Rome, and to slot he even the most 
barbarous of her legends ^ndgr some forms of solemnity and 
of grace, beneath which their inherent defiwmity might be 
hidden. Ariosto is itlio interpreter of the spirit of a nation, 
which, after struggling in vain for civil and intellectual 
freedom, was seeking relief and sclf-fojgetfulitess in the 
wildest dreams of a sportive imagination. And Goethe re¬ 
presents to us a race of men who, proudly conscious of 
powers for which, in the great arena of the political world, 
they had fcfhnd no successful exercise, were striving to raise 
themselves above'their more fortunate rivals by an osten¬ 
tatious familiarity with all the mystcrieS which overhang the 
daily path of common life, or which connect us with the 
unseen realities of other modes of existence. Had, then, the 
great poets of England no corresponding errand to express 
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the thoughts a^d the feelings which from age to age had the 
mastery ovej the minds rf their fellow-countrymen? My 
own belief is, that they had sucl^ a commission, and that they 
executed it with incomparable skill and beauty. 

Will you* bear wittt me if I attempt to vindicaic this 
belief of mine by soiftc few illustrations ? Will*you acquit 
me of deviating fjom my proper subject in search of flowers, 
if I lay befoie you some proofs that a man who^has concen¬ 
trated his reading on some one systematic pursuit, may in¬ 
dulge with advantage (if only he indulges with self-control) 
those desultory habits which would otherwise be fatal to his 
learning and to his wisdom. My indications of this general 
truth will, indeed, all be drawn from a solitary topic. I am 
about to prosecute the hypothesis that I am addressing some 
oue who has taken the annals of our own country as his 
meridian line of study. I 
those annals may be illur 
speare, and Dryden, and how he may thus render the delights 
of literature subservient to the most severe of his literary 
labouis. If the general principle can be verified or ren¬ 
dered clear by such examples^ every other student will Jbe 
able to find and to multiply indefinitely other illustrations 
of it, bearing on the central topic,•whatever that may be, of 
his own inquiries. 

Take, then, thc # period which elapsed between the years 
1328 and 1400. They include the French and the Scotch 
conquests of Edward HI.—his improvement,of the laws 
and constitution of the realm—tho minority of Richard U. 
— the insurrection of Wat Tyler — tho dc portion of the 
young king—the usurpation of the House of Lancaster—and 
tho preaching and attempted reforms of Wicliffe. You 
have, I will suppose, studied these events in Knygton, and 
Homing, and Waisingham, and Cotton; in the glowing pages 
of Froissart^ or in the abridgements of Hume, of Sharon 


^ish to show to him how much 
unated by Chaucer, and Shak- 
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Turner, and of Ljngard; or in the life of Wi^ifFe by my elo¬ 
quent, indefatigable, and very learned friend, Dr. Vaughan, 
the Principal of fhe Independent College at Manchester. 
Excellent books, in their various kinds; but after reading them 
all. what do you reall}*know of the people of Efigland of that 
era—of tlieir living spirit — of their*inner life—r of their 
modes of thinking and acting—of their domestic, their fami¬ 
liar, and thtir daily habits ? Yet, to an historical student, 
this is a knowledge of far more value than any which relates 
to the march of armies, to tlie cabals of Parliaments, to the 
enactment of laws, or even to the disputes of theologians. 
Has, then, no one transmitted that knowledge to us ? 

The seventy-two years to which I have referred exactly 
coincide with the lifetime of Geoffrey Chaucer—a man of 
liberal education, engaged in no particular calling, possessed 
of an easy fortune, and conncvtcjl by marriage with John of 
Gaunt, the great friend and patron of Wicliffe, — a man, 
therefore, who had the amplest means, as lie had the keenest 
wit and the most restless curiosity, for studying the character 
of his fellow-countrymen. Would yoq, know what was the 
aspect in which the Engl and # o'f those days presented itself to 
him ?—Read the prologue to his Canterbury Tales. There 

t * 

you will find the poet at tla 1 Tabard Inn, in Southwark, seated 
at the landlord’s table, one of a large company of guests, some 
of high and some of low degree. There were present priests, 
lawyers, physicians, merchants^, scholars, nuns, ladies, carpen¬ 
ters, dyers,. tapsters, cooks, and seamen. The jolly host, 
agreeing with his messmates that a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Saint Tiiomas it Becket would be very healthful to the, 
soul* offers to accompany and to guide them thither ; “but ho 


thinks that their penitence will bo none the loss effective for 
a little merriment by the way. So, at his suggestion, they 
agree that each pilgrim shall tell some good story as they 
travel along, and that on their return to London tlie best 
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story-teller bIt^II be treated by the rest to ,a handsome supper 
at the Tabard. The bo#k is an imaginary record of these 
pleasant tales; of which, however, in passing, I am bound 
to say that some of them must be unfit for the perusal of 
any one who properly tespects and cherishes his own mental 
purity, since the remembrance of their dibsolflte character 
haunted and agonised the dying moments of their great 
author. But the prologuo *is inoffensive, it contains a 
minute description of his fellow-travellers. Let us see how 
far they elucidate the history of Edward III. and of 
Richard II. * 

First, let me introduce you to the Franklin, or small land- 
owner of those days, reminding you that the language is that 
of our forefathers*four hundred and fifty years ago, and there¬ 
fore a little rugged. I will, however, read it as it stands, 

with the change only of an* obsolete word or two:— 

U 

“ His bread, his ale, was always after one, 

A belter emied man was nowheie none. 

Withouten bake meat never was his house, 

Ot fish jnd flesh; and that so plenteous, 

It snowed m lus house of meat and drink, 

Of all the dainties tftat wen could of think. 

Ifis table, dormant in his hall, alway 

• • 

Stood leady covered all*Lhc loage day.” 

Now for the Squire :— • 

“ Etnb* oiderrd was he, as it were a mede 
All full of freshc flowers, white and red, 

Singing he was, or flaunting all the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May.” 

Take next the Oxford Clerk or Scholar:— 

11 As le-qp was his horse as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat, 1 undertake; 

For he had gotten him no benefice, 

Nor was thought worthy, to have on office. 
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For him was ever had at his bed's heac^ 

A twenty books clothed black or red. 

Of stuty took he moste care and heed, 

Nor a word spake«hc more than what was need. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, # 

And gladly*would he learn, 3nd gladly teach/' 

The Physician next makes his appearance i— 

He knew the cause 6f every malady ? 

Were it of cold, or hot, or moist, or dryj 
And when engendered, and of what humour, 

He was a very perfect practises" 


We now turn to tlio Ecclesiastics, and first (as befits hei 
dignity) to the Prioress :— 


“ She was so charitable and so piteous, 

She woulde weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 

Of sraalle houndes h&d ^he that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wassail bread; 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead, 

Or if men smote it with a yarde smart; 

And all was conscience and tender heart." 

« 


To the 


lady succeeds the Monk 


“ I saw his sleeves perfumed at the hand' 
With grease, amh that tKe finest in the land, 
And, for to fasten his hood, ’neath his chin 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pin,— 

A love-knot in die greater end there'was. 

His head was bald, an^ shone as any glass." 


The Monk is followed by the Friar :•— 

"#Full sweetly hearde he confession. 

And pleasant was his absolution, 

For many a man bo hard is at hisjbeart, 

He cannot weep, though sorely he may smart; 
Therefore, instead of weeping and prayers, 
Men might give silver to the poore friars " 
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Last of all^I introduce the Parson, or, as we should say 
nowadays, the parish clergyman :—* 

“ A good man there was of religioft, 

That was a poore parson of a town; 

But rich hejpas ot holy thought and work; 

He was also a leai ned man. a clerk 
That Christe’s Gospel truely would preach, 

Ht^panshes devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient. 

His paribh wide, thahouses far asunder, 

But he ne'er left none, for no rain or thunder. 

And though he holy was and virtuous, 

He was. to binful men not despitous; 

To diawen folk to heaven with faireuest.e, 

By good example was his buninesse, 

For Christo’s love and his apostles twelve, 

He taught; but first he followed it himself.” 

Now all this is of courSf fiction; and what else wore the 
novels of Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne, a hundred years 
ago; and what else are those of Mr. Dickens now ? But as 
surely as Squire ^11 worthy and Partridge, and Matthew 
Bramble and "Winnifred Jenkins, and Uncle Toby aud 
Corporal Triqj, and Mistress Nlckleby and Mr. Squeers, 
arc severally portraits diawn by e those artists w from originals 
of their own times, so surely are the story-tellers who travel 
with mine host of the Tabard to Canterbury genuine pic 
tures of the men and women with whom Chaucer ■was 
familiar. 

Observe, then, what, in addition to the delight of read 
ing such passages ef such poetry, is the historical instruc¬ 
tion we gain from them. They show us that four hundred 
and fifty years ago «tfre different ranks of society wc rc drawn 
much more closely together than at present, since knights 
and prioresses, squires and serjcants-at-law, are supposed as 
a matter of course to sit down to supper, in all loving asso- 
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ciation, with carpenters, tapsters, cooks, sailors, and plough¬ 
men. They show, thorefoio, that, in that remote age, all 
Englishmen could .respect each other as freemen, while 
Franco and Germany woe peopled with bondsmen (called 
by the French rotuners\ of not n^cli more account than 
the serfs in.ltussia, or the nots in Ilyidustan, at this day. 
They show that the middle chides oi the rural society, the 
franklins and squires, won* living in great find e\en exclus¬ 
ive abundance, though, tn we may infer, with few other 
than animal gratifications, as these alone are celebrated. 
They show, however, that even then learning, real or sup¬ 
posed, was the object of respect ou'n to those who were 
tliemseh es unlearned; and that the Inarm d professions (as we 
now call them) were hi Id in reverence*by those r**moto 
ancestors of ours to whom the poet addressed himself—for 
the wits never trouble themst h < -* to tlout and jeer any ehis* 
of peisons, excepting thon wJJb occupy a high place* in 
public estimation. These passages further show that our 
forefathers were already laughing at the superstitions they 
practised ; and that, therefore, even in Chaucer’s time, there 
were not wanting some sure omens of their approaching 
downfall. They show tlf.it fin* re sen t merit against friars, 
monks, abbesses, anil pardoners, which a hundred year? 
later overthrew the monasteries, was even then working 
deeply in the natisnal mind. And they further show that, 
Englishmen in the fourteenth century lofcd and honour etf 
their parish priests, even as *we love and honour them 
now. Much beside this they show, but tell mo from what 
history of England you can learn the sqpiQ facte, I will not 
say as vividly and impressively, but even as accurately, 
and on evidence of as much inherent weight and solid 
value ? 

As we are engaged with poetry, you will allow me the 
poetical license of overleaping at a bound the next two 
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hundred years, qpd placing yon in England in tlie yenr 1600. 
They have been eventful centuries. They have witnessed 
the loss of the English dominion in France,—the civil wars 
of the Roses,—tin* destruction in those wars of nearly all the 
old nobility,—the invention of the ar t ofprinting,—the revival 
of learning,—the una>n of all the European States in one 
great, though tacit, international confederacy,—the Refor¬ 
mation,—the establishment of if in Great Britain,—and the 
accession of the Tudor dynasty to the English crown. Eliza¬ 
beth was now reigning, though drawing near to her end. You 
may ha\e studied her reign in Camden, Burnet, Ileylin* 
Slrypo, Sir Simon D’Ewes, and Knox; in Bacon’s letters, 
in Birch’s Memoirs, in M. Mignet’s beautiful “ Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” and in other works innumerable. In 
which of them have yon found a living, moving picture of 
the England of which thejr write? Have they made you 
acquainted with the mind which agitated that busy mass; 
with the cherished hopes and fears; with the character, the 
purposes, the deep-seated energies, the prevalent opinions, 
the aetivo moral sentiments, the true heart and soul, of the 
English people? I think not. But is there, then, no 
teacher of these vital truths? liad Elizabeth no subject 
who could exhibit to his own agp, an<} to all future ages, 
the very shape and body of the lime, its form and pres¬ 
sure ? 

There was then living that man to whom the eternal 
Fountain of all wisdom had seen fit to impart a soul, in 
which, as in a mirror, were concentrated all the lights radi¬ 
ating from every point of human observation, and from 
which, as from a mirror, those lights were reflected back in 
every possible combination of beauty and sublimity, of wis¬ 
dom and of wit, of pathos and of humour. Shakspeare, in 
the full maturity of his genius, was then completing, the 
noblest literary monument which it has ever been permitted 
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to any uninspired man to erect for the illumination of his 
brethren of mankind, and, I scruple not to add, for the glory 
of the Giver of cvflry good and perfect gift. For, though it 
bo tmo that his plays are occasionally tarnished by some of 
the impurities of his ■age (the addition, not impix bably, of 
meaner liaftds than his own), yet it » also true, that these 
are but local blemishes, which may be readily swept away, 
or passed «wor; that ho has written nothing in any of lus 
dramas tending to confound or to impair the eternal dis¬ 
tinctions between good and' evil, but that ho has written 
much to render virtue ini mil ably lovely, and to lender vice 
unutterably hateful. But, to return to my more immediate 
subject, the knowledge of his times, for which we are 
indebted to him, far exceeds in real importance, whatever 
else we know respecting them. It is a theme hardly to be 
approaf lied without the risk #f endless redundancy, yet it is 
not a ttieme entirely to be passeS. over in silence. 

In that wondrous, throng and succession of personages 
whom his imagination called into existence, many l>car 
foreign names, and are made to act in remote ages or in 
distant lands* But there is ijpt one of them whose parentage 
may not be readily traced to the mind of an Englishman of 
the Elizabethan cra. # WMle assigning to each, with exqui¬ 
site felicity, the modes of thought and action, characteristic 
of the period and of the place in which they are supposed to 
live, he depicts them all with an insight into the heart of 
man, so profound, with a charity so universal, with a variety 
of portraiture so boundless, and with such a prodigality of 
mental rescaHt'ces, as to attest, not only that the mighty artist 
was drawing from the living forms of nature, but that those 
forms were the noblest, the most picturesque, and the most 
varied, ‘to which nature had ever given birth in the land of 


his nativity* Not merely were Falstaff, and Falconbridge, and 
Richard in., mud Wolsoy, our fellow-countrymen, but 
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Hamlet and Otljpllo, the melancholy Jaqueg and Mercutio, 
Brutus and Cleopatra—natives of lands and of ages the most 
remote from ours—are evidently pictures from the easel of one 
to whom such men and such authors as Bacon, Raleigh, 
Sidney, and Spenser, wc*e familiar; of one who numbered 
among his companion* such wits as Jon son, «and •Chapman, 
and Fletcher, and Donne; and of one who, after growing up 
in central England, in the days of hor greatest ^originality, 
had become a resident of London, in the days of her greatest 
intellectual vigour. While every one of his dramas, and 
almost every ono of his characters, exhibits what is perma¬ 
nent and uniyersal in our nature as men, it also exhibits 
whatever was peculiar aud distinctive in the nature of the 
Englishman of his* own generation. Read them in this 
light, and how do they illuminate the whole scries of the 
Elizabethan chronicles ? « 

The English ladies of tlfese times present themselves to 
you under names of which the mere catalogue has an irre¬ 
sistible charm.—Miranda, Isabella, Beatrice, Jessica, Rosa¬ 
lind, Juliet, Ophelia, J)esdomona—the very models of female 
grace and tenderness, and * strength of heart, and purity. 
The English cawlicr appears on tfie stage in the persons of 
Claudio and Benedict, of Orlande amj Morctflio, each of 
them, in his own way, a Philip Sidney, doubly armed with 
the sword and with the pen. The Englfsh statesmen are 
shadowed forth in the forms of Vincentio, and Boliugbroke, 
and Hastings, and Stanley, and Polonius—men of large 
experience, of wide foresight, and of deep subtlety, but 
ceasing to be worshipful as soon as they pasifjrom their 
cabinets into tho outer world. The English Protestant 
divines are not dramatised at ail, because the poet could 
or would not descend to the level of a Sir Martin Mar*' 
prelate; but the monastic English clergy of tho Roman 
Catholic faith (to which, assuredly, he did not himself 
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belong), arc frequently and invariably personated as kind, 
gentle, and beneficent ministers #f religion, under the names 
of Balthazzar ancPLawrence, and many others, to attest his 
universal sympathy for whatever was praiseworthy and 
lovely, however much it might bo misrepresented, or derided, 
or even persecuted, by others. • 

But, passing from the noble and the jgreat, Shakspeare 
delighted, <«bove all tilings, to paint the commonalty of his 
native land,—those to whom wo now give the glorious title 
of the working classes,—those, that is, who earn their own 
living by the labour of the mind or by the labour of flic 
hand. Ilis parents, though rich enough to afford him the 
blessing of a good education, were not of such rank a& to de¬ 
tach him iu early life from the society of 0 tlic petty chapmen, 
mechanics, peasants, shepherds, and serving-men of his 
native town and its vicinity* lie lias accordingly depicted 
them in almost all his tragic, 4o less than in all his comic 
dramas. Would jou enter a party of the small gentry of a 
country ,town in England in those days ?—there are Master 
Ford and Master Page of Windsor, wit^ their saucy wives, to 
receive and entertain you. Aso you curious about the fireside 
amusements of the common people of their times ?—you have 
but to enter Into the^eompany of Robin Goodfellow and Peas- 
blossom, Snug the Joiner, Bottom the Weaver, and Snout the 
Tinker. Is it your fancy to witness the humours of a country 
magistrate’s court under our great Queen ?—you have but 
to listen to Mr. Justice Shallow, and to suppose the incom¬ 
parable Dogberry and Verges to be acting as his constables. 
Would you* have a notion of the servants’ hall as it was 
then peopled ?—Launcelot Gobbo and Grumio, and Fabyan 
and Tranio, will do the honours of it* for you. Or do you 
prefer a talk with those who handled the spade or tended 
the sheep of our ancestors ?—what better companions could 
you desire than the gravediggers, or Touchstone, with his 
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friends William^ and Phoebe, and Audrey ? Or if you are 
inquisitive about the tavein festivities of our forefathers, 
enter the Boar in Eastchcap, or the hostel of Mistress 
Quickly. Choose for yourself which of the many faces of 
Old England, or, as it was then called? Merry England, you 
would have set before you, and Shakspeare «will* present it 
to you, not in the shape of solemn dissertation or wearisome 
statistics, but such as it really*was—a sccno crowded with 
living men and women, plying their several tasks, animated 
by their various passions, wooing, merry-making, trafficking, 
sorrowing, laughing, scolding, and moralising, just as men 
and women really did two hundred and fifty years ago. The 
perusal of his plays, for this purpo.se, differs from the study 
of the ordinary histories of our native laud, as a \ isit to 
the now visible city of Pompeii differs from the examination 
of a treatise on Roman antiquities. Those dramas arc not, 
however, to bo considered mily as the most fascinating of 
spectacles. To those who know how to search for it, they 
will further impart much, and most significant, historical 
knowledge. • 

For example, they show in what high reverence the 
royal person aiad authority were *held amongst us in the 
reign of Elizabeth. They show that thojjreat c?vil franchises 
which had, even then, been won, and transmitted through 
centuries, to the people at large, were rtot then among the 
commonplaces of popular thought, and discourse, and 
writing. They show that Ifhc distinctions of social rank 
were in those days deeply drawn and scrupulously main¬ 
tained, They show that the usurpations of the papacy were 
vehemently denounced even by those who regarded with 
the largest charity the ministers of the ancient faith. They 
show that our forefathers had not learnt our modern affecta¬ 
tion of a liberalism so cosmopolitan as to shrink from cele- 
tbrating; in the loftiest strains, the greatness, the glory, and 
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the happiness of England. They show th^t the stage had 
assumed that public censorship which had once belonged to 
the pulpit, and which in our days belongs to the press—a 
censorship, indeed, which oven in the hands of Shakspearo 
was general, and indirect,nod cautions, but which he exercised 
to pronounce sentences not of cphen*wal hut of immortal 
authority. They show, above all other things, that the great 
principle o£f?elf-govornment. find already taken full possession 
of the public mind, and was already in active operation amongst 
us ; that the whole body of the English people, though saving 
hothing about Magna Charta and anticipating no Bill of 
Eights, were animated by the genuine spirit of freedom, pur¬ 
suing their own chosen paths, indulging their own humours, 
feeling but little pressure from their government, ignorant of 
all the Continental degradations of caste, and living with each 
other on terms becoming meu # who fell that they were all free, 
and that in the eye of the law tftf*y were all equal. In short, 
no man can read Shakspcare’s plays attentively without 
perceiving that the dramatist has brought him into a com¬ 
pany of persons nearly allied to that extraordinary race of 
men who acted on the theatro of public life in the very next 
generation ; that the Shaaspoarian dramatis, persona might 
well have given birth to /he Cavaliers and Roundheads of 
the seventeenth eentury ; that the eourtiers and churchmen 
of his stage are uf*ar of kin to the Falklands and the Hydes, 
to the Wentworths and the Lauds, of the court and cabinet 
of Clnirles L ; that his dr aim! tie soldiers, and gentlemen, 
and philosophers, are of the same blood and lineage as the 
Cromwells ^nnd the [lutcliinsons, the llampdens and the 
Vanes, the Prynnes and the Bastwicks, of the civil wars j 

and that the tragic or comic heroes, drawn by Sliakspeare 

* 

from the middle ranks of life, are the legitimate fathers of 
the men and women who founded the English settlements on 
tjie North American continent. 
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I make no especial reference to the plays which drama¬ 
tise tho wars of York and ^Lancaster, because the latent of 
the events to which they refer was mo >e than a hundred 
) ears earlier than the birth of Shakspcare, and because he 
is, therefore, not a pcr^nal witness to the spirit of those 
times ; yet, in passing I would observe that, even if read as 
histories, those plays are of the highest value, utterly as ihc 
writer of them sets at nought every date and* every fact 
which stands in the way of the dramatic effect w liieh lie 
intended to produce. The peculiar value of them is, that 
they exhibit the romance of history in its most attiactivd 
forms, saturated with the philosophy of history in its deepest 
principles. 'flu' great Duke of Marlborough might have 
made without a blush his celebrated avowal, that those 
plays were the only History of England of which he knew 
anything ; if lie could as tiul^j have said (would that lie 
could have said !) that lA* had imbibed the lessons of 
magnanimity and of wisdom which they were so evidently 
designed, and are so admirably calculated, to convey. 

Much as Shaksj^eare abounds in illustrations of the 
general aspects of English society in his own days, and 
largely as he contributes to render intelligible to us tlie 
general basis or ground-work on ^hieh all our diistoiians or 
chroniclers erected their narratives of particular events, he is, 
however, not a frequent commentator on the passing occur¬ 
rences of his own times. Some passages, indeed, there aic, 
familiar to us all, in which lit* gave utterance to the emotions 
with which the bosoms of his contemporaries were hoa\ ing. 
Such is Banquo’s prophecy of the accession of* Hie house of 
Stuart to the English and the Irish crowns. Such is the stern 
rebuke of the tyranny and the superstitions of Papal Rome, 
provoked by the excommunication which the Pope had fulmi¬ 
nated ag.ainst Elizabeth. Such, also, is the noble burst of 
patriotic enthusiasm in which, like a true-hearted English- 
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man as he was, he celebrated the defeat of the Armada; and 
such (us I believe with War burton) his superb compliment 
to Elizabeth (the Crowned Vestal), qualilied )?y an allusion 
to her rival, Mary (the Mermaid), and to the ruin in which 
her fascinations had involved the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westsnoreland. Will you 
forgive my repeating to you the exquisite language in which 
Oberon, tint fairy king, is mfide to say all this to Puck his 
follower ?— 

“ My gentle Puek, come hither. Thou rememberer 
Since once I .sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

Th.it the rude sea grew civil at her &oi\g; 

And certain stars shot madly from theii spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music ? 

Puck. I remember. « 

Oberon. That very timc*£saw (but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the eold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all arm’d : a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vestal, throned by the we&t; 

And loosed Ids love bhaft smartly fiWm his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts: 

Hut I might see yolhig Cupid’s fiery shaft # 

Qutmrh d in thj chaste beams of the watery moon; 

And the impfliul votaress passed on, 

In maideu^meditation, fancy-free.” 

But though Shukspearc might thus for a moment stoop 
from his high career to offer* to liis sovereign the homage 
due to her real greatness as a queen, and to her imaginary 
loveliness <y» a woman, his was too large a soul to be con¬ 
tracted into the dimensions of a journalist, even if journalism 
bad been a craft with winch the stage would, in his days, 
have been permitted to intermeddle. Yet his commentators 
dispute whether there are not at least two other memorable 
exceptions to bis habitual silence oli the passing events of 
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his times, and whether wc may not read in u King John.” 
and in “ As You Like It,”#the judgments he had formed on 
the execution of Mary and on the fait of Essex. The 
inquiry may, perhaps, merit, and reward, your passing 
attention. 

It was on the 7th February, 1387, that »Mai*y laid her 
* 

head on the block in the hall of Fotheringay Castle. The 
writers of those flays describe* in the strongest terms, the 
apparent .surprise and resentment of Elizabeth on receiving 
that intelligence. Her grief exhibited itself iirst in mute 
astonishment, and then in lamentable wailing*. She chased* 
her ministers from her presence. She accused them of 
having put her dear kinswoman to death, contrary to her 
fixed purpose. rtiie prosecuted Secretary Das ison for 
having despatched to Fotheringay, 'without li< r consent, the 
death-warrant which he hud pij*vailed on her to sign. She 
obtained a judgment eondcn&fng him to pay to herself a line 
of 10.000/., and to be imprisoned during her pleasure; and 
she actually caused that sentence to be executed to the 
letter. I suppose tha^t no one now doubts that all this was 
but base hypocrisy and cruel injustice. Hut what was the 
popular opinion of those days*/ ll’lie pulpit and the press 
were silent, or subservient to tlig, Queen. Did the stage 
give any utterance to the public feelings? 

Warburton thinks that, in the play of fc< King John,” Shak- 
spearc endcavouredVo ingratiate himself with Elizabeth by 
adopting and echoing her elrtirge against Davison. That 
play first appeared in 1598, that is, about eleven years 
after Mary’s death. In the third act, the ki # ng darkly 
intimates to Hubert liis desire for the assassination of his 
nephew and rival, Arthur. In the fourth act, Hubert 
apprises the king of the universal horror and discontent 
which had been produced by the execution of his fatal 

D 
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orders; and John, in the following terms, throws on his too 
ready instrument the responsibility for the murder:— 

“ It is tlic*curse of kings to be attended 

By slave*, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break wijhm the bloody tyuse of life, 

# And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law ; to know tTie meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when, perchaye, it frowns 
•More upon humour than advised respect.” 

Hubert answers :— 

“ Hero is your hand and seal for what I did. 

The King. Oil! when the last account ’twixt heaven 
and earth 

Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! * 

Ilow oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! lladst thou not been by, 

A fellow by the hand*! feature marked, 

Quoted, and signed, to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind • 

But taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villany. 

Apt, liable, to be employed m ihftgcr, 

I iaintly broke ^itlr 4)iee of Arthur's death; 

And thou, to he endeared to a kimr, • 

Made it iv^ consignee to destroy a prince. 

Iladst thou hut shook thine head, or made a pause. 

When 4 spake darkly what I purposed; 

Or turned an eye of doubt upon myvfacc, 

As bid ure tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might h.ne wrought fears in me; 
fiut thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again pailey with sin; 

Yea, without stop, didst let th> heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to art 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name,— 

Out of my sight, and newer see me more 1 ” 
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Now, observe that the whole of this‘scene is a pure 
invention, a yd that there ts no authority in the historians 
of King John’s reign for the participation of such a person 
as Hubert in Arthur’s murder,—if indeed Arthur was really 
murdered at all,—or even for Hubert's existence. Is it 
possible that Shakspeare invented such an incident, and such 
a personage, without perceiving the correspondence of both 
with the case of Davison ? Or could the obvious application of 
the parable to Elizabeth be overlooked by the audience at 
the distance of only eleven years from the death of Mary? 
I do not, therefore, see how we can reasonably dissent from 
Warburlon’s opinion that the similitude was not accidental 
but designed. But neither do I see how we can agree with 
him in thinking that this speech was written to suggest an 
apology for Elizabeth. It ralher intimated that the real 
guilt of Mary’s execution v^* hers, and that Davison was 
comparatively, if not wholly, blameless. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the evident allusions of this passage of the 
play to the analogous passage of their recent history, 
attest at once the cd&rago of the great dramatist by whom 
they were hazarded, and the dh erosion of the great monarch 
by whom they* were disregarded. Mr. Charles Knight, 
however, (to whom, by the wify, tlfe literature of his 
generation owes many high obligations, ynd especially for 
his “ History of England,” the best of all compilations of that 
kind which has ever appeared jpnong us), — Mr. Knight, 1 say, 
rejects Warburton’s commentary on this scene as altogether 
extravagant, because, as he observes, both the poet and the 
players who had presumed so to comment on so Ifigh a mea¬ 
sure of state policy would have promptly found themselves 
in the stocks or in the gaol. 

And yet Mr. Knight himself has discovered in “ As You 
Like It” a similar act of audacity, though doubtless much 
more skilfully veiled. In September 1599, Essex arrived in 
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England a fugitive from bis army in Ireland, and under the 
heavy displeasure of the Court f*r his treaty with the Irish 
rebels. Hiss friendS and kingmen, Rutland and Southampton, 
shared his disgrace, though, while he was committed to the 
custody of the Lord Keeper Bacon,* they remained at large, 
passing their time and soothing thcii* mortification (as we 
learn from the Sydney Papers) by “ going ^aily to the plays.” 
In the following spring, when the fall of these throe eminent 
courtiers must have been the common topic of discourse, 
You Like It” was first brought on the stage. Read 
over that incomparable description of the safety and quiet¬ 
ness of a life passed in rural scenes and engagements when 
contrasted with the calamities to which counsellors and 
statesmen arc exposed, and you will perhaps agree with 
Mr. Knight that Shakspeare intended to direct the thoughts 
of his audience to the them recent degradation of Essex, 
Rutland, and Southampton, if not to suggest to the sufferers 
themselves the possibility of being happy in despite of 
fortune. With this view of the probable, or at least of the 
possible, meaning of that most fascinating of all pastorals, 
listen to the language of Jhe^jxiled Duke:— 

“Now % my co-matcs and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old <%stom ?n:ule this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, / 

The seasons’ difference ; at, the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

E’fti till T shrink with cold, 1 smile and say— 

This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what 1 anw 
Sweet arc the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, an^good in everything." 

Or hear the moralising of Jhe melancholy Jaques over 
“ the poor sequestered stag, that from the hunter’s aim had 
ta’en a hurt;” when careless hejpd, full of the pasture, 
jumps along by him "and never stays to greet him.” 

“ Ay, quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 

’Tis just the fashion ! Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ?" 

• 

If Essex read, and if Rutland and Southampton really 
heard, all this, assuredly they did not read and hear it un¬ 
moved. Nor, perhaps (as Mr. Ivniglit suggests), did the shaft 
from the sounding bow of the poet leave unwounded the 
heart of Francis Baeon himself. When writhing, as we 
know from his own letters ^;ft he did writhe, under universal 
reproach for his conduct to his benefactor Essex (a reproach 
the justice of which we must not loo readily admit, high as 
are the recent authorities which repeat and echo it), what 
censuie could sting»him so keenly as the song of Amiens in 
this drama ?— 

*• Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unit* id 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

BP^ause thou art not seen, 

Although th£ breath be rude. 

“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 

Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy*sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not." 

Now let it be supposed that these constructions of Shak- 
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s pea re’s latent meaning are erroneous, and thaf^he had no real 
design to comment in these passages on the memorable occur¬ 
rences of his own •limes. Even on that supposition they 
may sufficiently answer my immediate purpose. They may 
illustrate to him who, has taken Ure History of England 
for his meridian, line, or trunk line, of ftfudy, how his devia¬ 
tions into English poetry may be made subservient to that 
his main do.^gn; how he maf make the cfironicles and the 
drama reflect light on each other; how, even while entranc¬ 
ing himself with these glorious creatures of the imagination, 
ht may gather hints and suggestions numberless, which, 
while they enhance and justify his delight in the mighty 
dramatist, may conduct him to a more close and critical 
inquiry into the annals of our land, to a mftre distinct under¬ 
standing, and a firmer remembrance, of them. 

My time is rapidly waning yet, before I conclude, T could 
wish to give you still another insfc&icc of the manner in which 
our poets may be made the most effective auxiliaries to the 
readers of our historians. We will overleap the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century, the'government of Cromwell, and 
the Restoration, and will place ourselves in the reign of 
Charles II. in the centre/of that, society with which Mr. 
Macaulay has made us alj so familiar. If any historical 
writer could supersede flic function of the poets of the age 
lie celebrates, and*render their aid superfluous to us, it is 
assuredly Mr. Macaulay to whom that power must belong. 
For the boundless affluence off his mind, and the restless 
activity of his imagination, have thrown over his pages a 
poetical warmth and glow of colouring, and a dramatic 
rapidity of movement, which forbid the faculties of delight 
and wonder to take even a transient reppse, while the spell 
of his eloquence is upon us. What, for example, more 
brilliant, more interesting, more picturesque, and, as it might 
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seem, more complete and more defying competition Ilian his 
account of the cabals, tie* invasion, and the death of Mon¬ 
mouth ? "fet, after reading it once <igain, turn to the 
“Absalom and Achitophel” of*Dryden, which is, in effect, a 
poem on the same suljject, and you .will find that even the 
bold relief in which the historian has chiselled out Mon- 
mouth arid his associates, becomes tame and inanimate in 
the presence of flic living sculpture in which tlu) poet brings 
them before you. At the risk of repeating passages which 
many of us have by heart, I must vindicate this statement 
by quoting the following delineation of the Lord-Chancellor 
Shaftesbury, the Achitophel of the poet:— 

i 

“ Of these tht^ false Achitophel was worst, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst; 

For close designs aud crooked counsels fit; 

Sagacious, hold, and lurbij/ent of wit; 

Restless, unfix’d in prlfiftples and place, 

In power unplcased, familiar with disgrace: 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-infonri’d the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger when tfie waves went high, 

He sought the storms; hut, for a calm unfit, , 

Would steer too nigh the sands to bolfct his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And tlun partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why shfeuld he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Refuse his age the needfifl hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please; 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeuther'd two-legg’d thing, a son I 
In friendship fcdse, implacable in hate, 

Resolved to ruin, or to rule, the state. 
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Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

Usurp’d a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times, 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes ! 

Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge, 

The statesman wr abhor, but praiv.o the judge. 

In 4srac]’s courts ne’er «at an Abeth&n 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 

Unbribcd, unsought, the wretched to rcdAss, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

Oh 3 had he been content to serve the crown, 

With virtues only proper to the gown, 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And Heaven had wanted one immortal song.” 

With this unparalleled Kilirc, contrast. Drydcn’s eulogy 
on Sir Edward Seymour, once llic Speaker of* the House of 
Commons, and afterwards one of the earliest adherents of the 
Revolution of 16HS, of whom* tlfco Mr. Macaulay lias given 
us so vivid a delineation. Jn “Absalom and Achiluphel,” he 
bears the name of Amiri: — 

“ Indulge one labour more, my weary Od use, 

For Amiel; -.vho t in Ai^iiel'ts praise refuse ? 

Of ancient race by trirrh, but nobler yet ( 

In l*is own woilh. ayd, without title, great. 

The Sanhedrifn long time, as chief he ruled, 

Their reasyn guided and their passions cool’d. 

So dextrous was he in the Crown’s defence, 

So form’d to spei.k a loyal nation’s selfsc,— 

That as their band was Israel’s tribes iu small, 

So fit was lie to represent them all. 

Noy rasher charioteers the at ascend 
Miose loose careers his ready skill commend; 

They, like the unequal ruler of the day, 

Misguide the seasons and mistake thff way; 

While he, withdrawn, at their mad labour smiles, 

And safe enjoys the Sabbath of bis toils.” 
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The comparison of these two passages will probably have 
suggested to ^ou the fact jf the immense superiority of the 
satirical over the laudatory powers of • Dry don. In this 
respect ho was the very opposite of his illustrious pupil and 
imitator. Parsimonious*of his applause, Pope has bestowed 
no praise which has *iot passed into a proverb.* Drydon’s 
eulogies are almost universally forgotten, but his censures 
are immortal. 


Put for any reference to Pope the time would fail me, or 
1 could gladlv. however feebly, emulate Lord Carlisle’s recent 
and admirable tribute to his genius. I must not, however" 
add another to the many deviations from my proper theme 
into which 1 nui) seem to lane wandered. Yet what I have 
been addressing to you lias not {\n in) own apprehension, at 
least,) been without a certain singleness of design and con¬ 
tinuity of purpose. It has byen my endeavour to remind 
you of the high social a ml J moral responsibilities which tin; 
recent changes of the Government of this country have east 
upon us all. I have, attempted to show that, as in the com¬ 
mencement of the French l?c\oluiion, the attempt to rentier 
all knowledge accessible to all readers disqualified the great 
body of the people of France lbr tlio grateful, vigilant, hum¬ 
ble, and self-denying use of their*n«'W powers* so a similar 
attempt in England may, perhaps, be productive here of a 
not dissimilar result. I have sought to Convince you that 
the selection of some one particular branch of study, and the 
steadfast adherence to it, is the only method by which any 
ordinary man can attain to any such solid and useful learn¬ 
ing as will qualify him for the right discharges/ his public 
and liis private duties. I have insisted, however, that bis 


observance of that method is compatible with the accumu¬ 
lation of very much collateral and subordinate knowledge, 
which may be rendered conducive to the illustration of his 
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main and chosen topic. I have added that of all topics 
which could so*be chosen by those among you who have 
their choice yet to make, and who have no particular pro¬ 
pensity to determine it, the* History of England seems to me 
the most convenient;, and it has Weil my aim to illustrate 


that general remark by showing, in various instances, how a 


digression to the Poetry 
render herjhistory at once 


of England, for example, would 
mf>ro interesting, more intelligible, 


and more fruitful in true wisdom. 


I can anticipate many objections to these counsels, and of 
hll such objections few, perhaps, will more immediately pre¬ 
sent themselves to many of you than that I am suggesting a 
plan of intellectual culture for tlie steadfast pursuit of which 
Nature has not given you the indispensable talents, nor .For¬ 
tune the requisite facilities. I answer, that my own obser¬ 
vation of life has taught me. that much and frequently as 
the faults of solf-eonlidence M self-conceit arc denounced 


by our teachers, they are faults far less widely diffused, and 
far less dangerous in their tendency, than a timid self-dis¬ 
trust and a craven self-depreciation. # Think as meanly as 
you will of the use you have made of your powers, but of 
tlie powers intrusted to ybu ttiink highly ai^l with profound 
reverence. Of Nature amj of Fortune as the authors of them 
I know nothing. tTicsc are mere ideal abstractions—figures 
of speech inheiital from tlie old Pagan mythology. But I 
well know that God has given to every <jlie of us far greater 
talents than any one of us lias* employed strenuously and to 
the uttermost; and far greater opportunities than tlie best of 
us has always bravely seized and conscientiously improved. 
If, in virtue of my melancholy advantage over you, to which 
I adverted in the outset, of having numbered so many years, 
I might presume to speak as the monitor of those whom I 
address, my whole exhortation to them might be comprised 
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in a single word, and that one word would be—“ Aspire!” 
But I spare you any further counsels of my own, because I 
can expand ami clothe that single word ii», the language of 
one of the wittiest, the wisest, and the holiest of the poets of 
whom England has to bo^st. In the words of George Her¬ 
bert, therefore, let me v say, and I will conclude with say¬ 
ing,— 

“ Pitch thy*1behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 

A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness, 

Cures both a fever and lethargicness.” 
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HABfT* 


Wiien I received tlio programme of the Lectures of this 
Association for the year, I assuro you I felt a trembling 
at the heart, rather unusual for me, when X found my 
name associated with some of the greatest and most gifted 
men of this country; and wlu«i I remembered that X had 

speak before 


given my consent to spe 


one of tlio most important 


Associations, I may say, in the world — The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London — I would have shrunk, 
indeed I would, front* the position in which I had placed 
myself, were it not that I f^lt Ijiat the feeblest insttn- 
meutality might* be made mighty, by God’s power, for 
doing good. - m 

1 am to speak to you to-night upon Habit. Now, I have 
never been in the habit of arranging my "thoughts or ideas 
previous to coming^beibro an assembly. I did think, how¬ 
ever, that on this occasion it "was necessary to do it, and I 
have tried for the past three or four weeks, but without 
success. I have been speaking five or six times? vach week, 
travelling, writing letters, meeting committees ; so that 
positively T have had no time to arrange my ideas: and 
indeed if I liad attempted it, I know not that I should have 

* This Lecture, delivered extemporaneously, has been printed from 
the reporter's notes ^ 
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succeeded. I come, therefore, before you simply with the 
result of my own experience a^d observafion. You must 
not expert a literary entertainment such as ytiu have been 
used in this Hall to enjoy;*! come only to tell that which I 
know, and testify of that 'which I l^ave seen, in reference to 
the subject under consideration. 

Ah ! my friends, time is too short, and that great day 
for which all other days are made is too neftr, for me to spend 
time in speaking merely of the term — which itself opens 
before 11 s a continent of thought — Habit, — that disposition 
*r condition of the mind or body acquired by the frequent 
repetition of an act. Wo hold or retain the effect of 
custom, and this is called habit. We can hardly speak of 
anything in connexion with our life without speaking of 
habit. We will, if von please, put habit under two classi¬ 
fications—good and bad habits. I have found, by my own 
experience and the experience VC others, that there is this 
difference between the two — that a good habit is harder to 


attain aud easier to give up than a bad one; and this is evi¬ 
dence to me of the deep depravity of the human heart. A 
good habit requires sell-denial, and moral courage, and 
manliness to acquire; uiP evfl habit is just to yield to the 
feeling of pleasure, without thought, without principle, 
without care. ThisfAssociation is formed for the purpose of 
exerting an influence to save the souls of men; .„ud a higher 
position than that on the face of the earth^ou cannot occupy. 
Therefore, in speaking of evil •habits, lot me speak of those 
which, in iny opinion, tend more than any other to the 
destruction ^)f men, soul and body. 

I hardly know how to begin this subject unless I bring 
before you, as an illustration, a young man coming from a 
religious home—coming from all the tender, hallowed, 
clustering associations of his early days—a young man, who 
has been taught to pray at his mother’s knee, her soft, warm 
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hand resting up$n his head while he lisped the first prayer 
his lips ever uttered. Takd* the young man from the Sab¬ 
bath-school, and all the blessed influences which cluster 
around him in that nursery of piety, and bring him into this 
large, this vast city, witlP so much of £ood and so much of 
evil. He is between the two — between evil influences and 
good influences. # Tlie young man coming from his homo 
goes into one of your shops as a shopman, or a tilerk, or in 
some other capacity, it may be that he has no particular 
religious principle, but religious truths have been taught^ 
him; and T say to you that the effect of early religious 
teaching is one that will, in a very great degree, prove 
permanent. I remember myself the days of Sabbath-school 
instruction. T remember the teachings of a praying, pious 
mother. That mother was very poor, but she was one 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’s e 'utility, and she had a patent 

• 9 J 1 

signed and sealed with hisulood. She died a pauper, and 


was buried without a shroud and without a prayer; but she 
left her children the legacy of a mother’s prayer, ami the 
Lord God Almighty •vas the executor of her last will and 
testament. That mother taught ijje to pray, and in early 
life I had acquired the habit of praying. Slit*, with the 
assistance of teachers in the SublJalli-sahool, laid helped to 
store my mind with passages of Scripture. And, young men, 
we do not forget 4l^i,t which we learn. It may be buried— 
it may be hid away in some obscure corner of the heart; but, 
by-and-bye, circumstances will reveal to us the fact, that we 
know much more than we dreamed we kneAv. After that 
mother’s death 1 Avent out into the world; exposed to temp¬ 
tation, I fell,—I acquired bad habits ; for seven years of my 
life I wandered over Mod’s beautiful earth like an unblessed 
spirit—wandering, whipped, over a burning desert., digging 
deep avoIIs to quench my thirst, and bringing up the dry 
hot sand. The # livery of my master had become to me a 
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garment of burning poison, bound with ijie fetters of evil 
habit—evil habit like an iron ntt encircling me in its folds 
—fascinated witlr my bondage, and yet with # a desire—oh, 
how fervent! — to stand where I had once hoped to stand. 
Seven years of darkness, seven y*ars of dissipation, seven 
years of Sin ! There I stood. “ Ah«! ” says one, “ what is 
the effect now of a mother’s teaching, ^and of a mother’s 
prayers—*>f Sabbath-school instruction, and of your good 
habits that you formed in early life ?” Oh ! I stood there 
—I remember it well — feeling my own weakness, feeling 
'that “ the way of transgressors is hard,” and that “ the 
wages of sin is death”—feeling in my heart of hearts all 
the bitterness that arises from the consciousness of powers 
that God had given to mu wasted, conscious that I had been 
chasing the bubble pleasure and finding nothing, gaining 
nothing by it,—there ] sto^dj that mother had passed to 
heaven. I remember one niffht sitting with her in the 
garret, and we had no candle. She said to me, “ John, 1 
am growing blind ; I don’t feel it much ; but you are young 
— it is Imrd for you ; but never mifcd. John, there’s no 
ijight there, there’s no need^ff any caudle there—-‘the Lamb 
is the light thereof.’ ” She has changed that dark, gloomy 
garret, to b&sk in tjje sunshine of her Saviour’s smiles. But 
was her influence lost ? No. As I stood, feeling my own 
weakness, knowfng that I could not resist temptation, it 
seemed as if the very light she left ^as she passed had 
spanned the dark gap of seven years of sin and dissipation, 
and struck the heart and opened it. I felt utterly my own 
wea-kiicas,, and the passages of Scripture that were stored 
away in my mind—buried, as it were, in the memory, came 
as if whispered again by the loving lips of that mother into 
my ear. “He is able to save to the uttermost —that is 
what I want. I want to be saved—I cannot save myself— 
“ saved to the uttermost.” “ He that cometli unto me I will 
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in no wise cast qut.” This was the force and influence of a 
mother’s teaching. It was *tlie force, as it were, of a good 
habit that haci been utterly broken up and destroyed by the 
acquisition of the evil habits of sin. 

But let me come back, if you please, and place the young 
man here in this city exposed to temptations and fascinations 
on every hand. If such an Association as this throws not 
its arms around him, and draws him within its hallowed 
circle, is he not exposed to temptation in this city of snares ? 
Oh ! I sometimes believe that there is not only a light goin^ 
on in heaven, but a fight going on upon earth for the souls? 
of men. It seems as if the army of the foul fiend itself was 
in full array upon this earth fighting against every good 
influence to draw away the souls of men ; mid that is by 
presenting vice in its most attractive form. A minister 
once said to me at my own louse, “John, if every young 
man would write over liis^cuainber or his olfice door this 
simple line, it might do him good, ‘No man was ever yet 
lost oil a straight road.’” There is but one right road; every 
other road leads out *if it, and none leads into it. I have 
found by my own experience, jinHhc experience of others, 
that if we pursue a wrong path we must come back again to 
the starting-point, or wb shall nc*ev ge^ into tfie right one 
again, for there is no by-way to it. Now, let the young 
man take the straight course ; he is accosted on this side by 
the votary of pleasure, and on that by the votary of vice ; 
he is invited to walk along Tlio road that Christian and 
Hopeful saw—a path in a meadow leading along by the 
main road—and as sure as he steps out of the rJ|$ht way ho 
begins to acquire evil habits. Amd, first, habits of thinking 
wrong. • 

Perhaps lie may be invited by some friend to go to the 
theatre. Some people say the theatre is not necessarily ^ 
school of vice ; but in my experience, young men, I h 
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found that in the theatre piety, and religion, and virtue, are 
almost always held up to ridicule. If the ^praying, con¬ 
sistent Christian is represented on tho stage, he is repre¬ 
sented as a sneak, a mean fellow, a prying, impudent Cant¬ 
well or Maw worm j'whereas a dulling, reckless, seducing 
fellow is presented as a gentleman wifh every noble quality 
under the sun. Now, the young man fre^i from his country 
home secs^hese representations ; there is nothing in them 
of grosser vice, nothing to startle him and make him draw 
ack : there is not a bold word of blasphemy and cursing,— 


should 


he hear that he would go no more ; but there is the 


covert sneer at that which he has considered sacred—there 


is the flippant quotation from Scripture in terms of ridicule 
and contempt. To pray is to cant; to be conscientious is 
to be a sneak ; and to be consistent in following out virtuous 


purposes is to be a fool. liases this ; probably it startles 
him at first. There is the music—there? are the flashing 
lights—there, perhaps, is the splendid elocution or the fine 
dramatic power, ami if he is of an excite able temperament, 
if he is fond of anything like public shaking or declamation, 
ft has there its charins e for#him. lie is drawn there again 
and again ; and what is its effect ? The *ery first effect is 

i * " 

to break up the gtod hfhit of prayer. That I have found 
by my own experience. I never went to the theatre, and 
then went home and kneeled down to pr|y that night—never 
that I can remember iu the whole course of my experience. 
There are many, many more excitements besides the excite¬ 
ment produced by strong drink. There is the mental 
excitement. The young man lives, with such associations, 
and frequenting such places, in a whirl of excitement. 1 
have read, it is true, the motto over sftme of our theatres, to 
u “hold the mirror up to nature;” but I consider that mirror 
win either a concave or a convex one, or else it is a very poor 
“savee of plate-glass; for I have very seldom seen nature 
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represented there, except very much distorted.* He lives, 

I say, in a whirl of, excitenjpnt, and then the services of tho 
sanctuary become to him tame; the services of the church or 
chapel and the evening prayer-meeting, are not exciting 
enough for him. Marline, I am speaking now not of the, 
converted man, but ttyj man who may have received a religious 
education; and if an Association like this can clasp him in 
its fraternal arms* it may savtf him from the influences by 
which he is surrounded in such a city as this—influences 
that tend to draw him gradually away from the sanctuary, 
from 1 in; chapel, from the prayer-meeting, from the religioi^ 
association. Now, then, what is the evident consequence 
of. this ? 1 believe that most of the scepticism, so called, in 

this land is produced, first, by a deviation from the right 
way, and, then, from a consciousness that the way in which 
the man is walking is the; #mug way, and from a desire to 
get rid of the responsibili#*.* Let me trace it out. When 
I say scepticism, 1 do not mean the bold, brazen-faced 
infidelity that says, “I believe God is matter, and matter 
is God; and it is no matter whether there is a God or not.;” 
X do not mean the atticism that prompted Shelley to write 
in the album at Mont Anvern ^tlhvos; but I mean that 

t 

rejection of religious truth that Js sullicirnt t*> lose a man 
his soul. Let a young man religiously educated follow 
these pursuits—let him go into our drinking saloons, into 
our casinos, and ^nt.o some of the other places of vicious 
amusement: lie knows he is*doing wrong; he knows if he 
breaks the Sabbath he is doing wrong—no matter what he 
may say his belief is. Now, there is no happiness without 
perfect security. We are placed in this world, thank God, 

* If any proof were Accessary as to the tendency of the theatre as it is, 

I might simply urge, that amongst its representations those works of 
highest merit in which virtue and vice are most truthfully portrayed, 
scarcely find any place. 
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to be happy; there are sources of enjoyment^above us, about 
us, around us, and beneath us; tug have capacities for enjoy¬ 
ment worthy of a* God to give, and of a mah to receive. 
Young men, did you ever stand up and feel,—I am a man 
with glorious capacities; I am not an animal. There is no 
loveliness in the flower to the animal—there is to me. There 
is no beauty in the landscape to the animal—there is to 
me. There jp no glory in the Sunset, to the animal—there is 
to me. I see the day going out in one flood of glory; I 
’ look at the silver-tinged clouds, and my heart glows with 
^ sense of enjoyment. Where is this beauty? The animal 
lifts its dull eyes, and gazes around upon all creation, and 
sees no beauty. There is no grandeur there, there is no 
sublimity there, there is no beauty tlifcrc, no sweetness 
there. Where is it? It is here in my soul, like an urn full 
of light, and shedding rays of light upon all creation, and 
making it beautiful. I thank fiVl that he has given me a 
sense of beauty. Sublimity tabernacles not in the chambers 
of thunder, nor rides upon the lightning’s flash, nor walks 
upon the wings of the wind ; but it is man’s spirit up there 
in its lofty aspirings, yoking itself with the whirlwind, 
ritfing upon the northern ^>last, scattering beauty all around 
it on its upward, wondrou^ circling way. There aijp other 
sources of enjoyment God has given to us. Take some 
glorious book, and as your eye is fixed on the page, and 
you turn over leaf after leaf, your bod^ is there—your 
spirit yonder, roaming in regions hitherto unexplored by 
you! There is enjoyment. Take God’s book—that holy 
Volume—tusn it over, and read it year after year, there is 
always somothmg new, delightful, and sublime in it; it 
never is an old book to the man who will read it, loving to 
seek that enjoyment in it for which God has given him the 
capacity. We are all seeking for enjoyment, and it is a 
lawful seeking. But there is no happiness without perfect 
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security. When^a man is insecure, you know he cannot be 
very liappy. The proverb *iys, “ The righteous hath hope 
in his death.”* Yes, but some will say to*tne, “The infidel 
hath hope in his death; the man of pleasure hath hope in 
his death; the worldling hath hope in bis death.” Yes, but 
their only hope is, tha* the Bible is not true. Th»Christian 
is the only being on the face of the earth that can meet 
death with a smile, that can lfle down in peace* and have 
hope in his death, believing in the inflexibility of God’s 
justice, and that lie will in no wise clear the guilty. We 
arc all, then, seeking for enjoyment, and cannot have it with-tf 
out security. 

Now, how did this operato upon me and others that I 
knew ? We had Acquired bad habits,—the iron net bad 
fastened us,—the fetters and gyves were upon our wrists and 
ankles; and yet we were fascinated with our pursuits. Wc 
had heard, and we knew, ?n‘Yhose who believed*that God 
was too merciful to punish us eternally feV that which we 
did in such a short space of time as we lived here; and 
we thought that a \^ j ry comfortable doctrine, if we could 
only get hold of it so as to be satisfied. I know for myself, 
and for some others, that we glarefi upon the pages of the 
Bible to find a peg to hang a hype uyon, that we might 
hold our enjoyments that were sinful, and all would be 
light; but I never could find it. Then the next point is, 
that we are progressive — and no man can stand still, he is 
either getting better or worse*—we destroyed, or attempted 
to destroy, the convictions we had that the Bible was true. 
We read, “Rejoice, oh young man, in the days of thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee,” and so on; but we read also, 
“For all this God will bring you into judgment;”—we did 
not like that. “ The soul that sinnetli, it shall die;”—wo 
did not like that. “ The wicked shall be turned into hell;” 
—we did not like that. 
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Wo could not enjoy ourselves with all that staring us in 
the face, if we*believed it; ni^l therefore*we must under¬ 
mine that belief. .ITow to do it? Put on otie side every 
evidence of Christianity, Everything that would tend to 
throw light upon the subject,'—go Jo work to pick Haws in 
the character of professors of religioy, and see how incon¬ 
sistently such a man lived, how small in his dealings such a 
man was, ^ow very short of«tlie mark ofliis profession such 
another man was; and then, Avitli Volney, with Paine, with 
v Taylor, and with Scripture contradictions, we crammed 
Ourselves, as a boy crams himself for examination before 
ho is to enter college, with inlidel sentiments ; and «o coming 
foi’th, drowning conscience by dissipation, and clinging to 
had habits, and then, walking out, (as* we professed our¬ 
selves) full-fledged infidels, exactly like nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand young men who profess 
to entertain sceptical opimou&°«vc tru'd to make ourselves 
believe, that we did not believe, and we could not. There¬ 
fore we got very angry at every influence that disturbed 
us—with the Bible and the religion of the Bible—and the 
ministers of that religion, all our venom was spit out upon 
tfiese instrumentalities. • Ni?w, I maintain that scepticism 
and infidelity were engendered in ns by the power of evil 
habit having become a fascination to us, and we were hardly 
willing to burst •our chains, though we felt, that they were 
galling us. I 

These evil habits are, in «my opinion, the influences and 
the instrumentalities that are doing more than anything else 
in this cityjto ruin men’s souls. Let us arrive at that point, 
and we go* farther still. 

I have spoken of the habit of tjiinking; and I have 
spoken of the habit of visiting these places of excitement. 
Now let me speak of another habit, which I believe is, more 
than any other, debasing, degrading, and embruting to the 
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man, physically, and intellectually, and morally. Now I am 

£ 

not going to give you an address fully upon my. favourite 
theme, but T •must speak of it before thifi assembly, for 1 
shall never see you again till we*meet in that day whim we 
shall see things as they # aro. Let mq speak of one habit 
which, in its power, # its influence, and its fascination, I 
consider, slands like a G-oliah or liko a Saul, head and 
shoulders above iPs fellows, irt degrading, debasing, and 
demoralising. I allude to the habit of using intoxicating 
liquor ns a beverage until that habit becomes a fascination. 
Now, you will allow rue, if you please, to give uiy opinions/ 
upon this point freely. I eon.-,]'dor drunkenness not only to 
be a moral evil, blit a physical evil; and it, depends greatly, 
in my opinion, upon the temperament, the constitution, and 
the disposition of the young man. whether, if he follows the 
drinking usages of society, it heroines a habit arid conquers 
him by its fascination, or more than it depends upon 
his strength of mind, his power of intelh t, or his genius. 
[Tore is an illustration that I have more than once used in 
this country and when 1 can find a better one, I will drop 
this and give it you ; but I am not going to lose an illus¬ 
tration simply because some her ■ * ‘‘hmy have heard it from 
me before. Let us take, three young men, amj plaee, them 
in the same position of society, and see which is the most 
liable to form a habit of drinking which shall bring him to 
disgrace, degradation, and ruin. Let me describe them if T 
am able. Wc have among us men of a cold, phlegmatic 
temperament,—men that very seldom laugh at anything, and 
they very seldom see anything to cry about. jThcy have 
feelings as other people have, but they are moderate in all 
their manifestationsj they are constitutionally moderate 
men. They aro very much like a lot of tunes boxed up in 
a barrel-organ: you turn a crank, and you get tune after 
tune, without the slightest variation for twenty years per- 
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haps; and if you turn for twenty years longer, you may get 
still the same music, with a few%Tacks in the notes. There 
is the constitutionally moderate man; his * temperament 
stands between him and excess. He always wants a joke 
explained to him before he can understand it; and it is very 
hard to offend him, for the arrow muit be very sharp that 
will penetrate the thick bosses of his impenetrability. There 
is a man so»constituted that fie may use intoxicating liquors 
without acquiring the habit. He is a moderate man, and is 
not liable to be drawn into any excess. 1 read in the 
‘ Christian Almanack” the other day, that a gentleman said, 
“ I have drunk a bottle of wine every day for the last iifty 
years, and I enjoy capital health.” “ Yes; hut what has 
become of your companions?” <c Ah!’* said he, “l hat is 
another thing; I have buried three generations of them.” 
There is many a man in this fifrp sixty years of age, who, if 
he looked back upon the pas^ thirty years, could call to 
mind many who have drunk wine with him at his own table 
who are now in a drunkard’s grave; and he will be 
startled if he will let the long fingers^ of his memory draw 
iqto the chambers of that njemory the forms and faces of 
those who have passed away into disgrace gnd death, while 
many remain steady, mo<Jprate drinkers, for their very tem¬ 
perament stands between them and excess. Then take 
another man, of A close-fisted temperament, I do not mean 
to say absolutely stingy, ])ut having till disposition of the 
two boys of whom the old ladjr said that if you were to shut 
them up in a room by themselves they would make a pound 
a-piecc trad wig jackets. Take a youth like that with his 
calculating turn of mind, always looking out for the main 
chance.” lie will probably grow up to be a man something 
like a member of the church they told me of in Albany. He 
stood up, and began, to tell his brethren how cheap it was to 
be a member of the church, and he said, “ I have been a 
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member of the chjirch for the last ten years, gnd I am thank¬ 
ful to say that the whole expanse of my church-membership 
has been only about two shillings whereupon the minister 
said he hoped the Lord would have mercy on his pofor 
stingy soul. Now take •another young man (I am not 
speaking of the converted man restrained by tlib special 
grace of God), one full of poetry, of a nervous temp * ament, 
easily excited, fond of society, a man of genius, power, and 
intellect, who will make a garden of green things all around 
him ; everybody loves him, he is such a noble-hearted, open- 
handed, generous-souled fellow. That is the man most 1 
likely to become intemperate. He enters into the outer circle 
of tile whirlpool wi*h a gay set of companions, waving the 
half-emptied gleahnng goblet, singing the joyous song, 
u Throw care to the winds. ITa! ha! Nobody ever saw 
to-morrow.” Round and rrm*id they sail, every circle 
becoming narrower and nar?owcr, and swifter and swifter, 
until they are drawn right into the vortex and utterly 
ruined before they dream that they are in danger. 

This habit, like all others, fastens itself upon man gradu¬ 
ally ; it does not clutch him ii^ his claws and bring him a, 
bond-slave at 011 c*. Oh ! no, it is a gradual process. Every 
man who is acquiring the habit of *sing ^ntoxicifiing liquor 
to excess is acquiring it by a course of reasoning, and by 
coming to certain conclusions, by boasting fhat he possesses 
certain qualities which his poor unfortunate neighbour never 
possessed. “ Oh ! I am not such a fool as to become a 
drunkard”—as if the intemperate man was always a fool. 

“ 1 have a mind of my own” — as if the intemperate mail 
had not a mind of his own. “ Oh ! I can leave it off when 
I please”—as if he novel* could leave it off. “I have got 
natural affections” — as if he was born without. “I have 
ambition and pride” — as if he came into this world look¬ 
ing below his present position for his future one. Thus men 
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acquire tho habit of looking at an intemperate man as of a 
nature altogether inferior to •themselves — not as a man 
robbed of certain qualities by the power oT a pernicious 
habit, but as coming from the hands of the Creator utterly 
destitute of those qualities. It ia by such argument from 
the first point all the way down thrtf these fetters of habit 
are bound upon him. “ I am not such a fool,” is the argu¬ 
ment. Ydfiu know they aits not all fools, in the common 
accepiation of the term, who are ruined by this habit. You 
■ say, “ T can leave it off when I please.” Perhaps you can. 
► You see a man smoking two or three cigars a-day ; you (ell 
him of it, and he says, “ I can throw them away when I 
have a mind.” So when a man drinks too much, he says, 
“ 1 can quit it when 1 please, T am not A fool.” Now, when 
I hear a young man say he can quit a bad habit when he 
pleases, I make up my mind^that he never intends to quit it. 
lie means, ‘‘I can do it, blit f Ifbn’t.” You forget that this 
habit, as it increases, destroys or paralyses all your power. 
When Samson was bound three times they said, “ The 
Philistines he upon thee ! ” and lie biqjjst his bonds. By-and- 
py e lie put his head into the lap of Delilah, and she sheared 
liis locks. Then they s^d, “ The Philistines be upon thee !” 
What did he say ? “ I yill go out and shake myself as at 
other times ;” but his power was gone. God pity you, 
young man, if ydu ever begin to feel the fetters of evil habit 
galling you, and you go out to burst yoifrsclf from them, and 
find the welded iron bands •eat ing into your marrow and 
preying upon your vitals, until you cry in agony of spirit, 
“ Who slyill deliver mo from the bondage of an evil habit ?” 

A man’s power to do a thing is valueless unless lie exer¬ 
cises that power. You find me upoia a railroad track, you 
see a train coming, and tell me of it. “ Sir, mind your own 
business, I am not fool enough to be run over; I can get up 
when I please and while I boast of my power, the train 
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comes up and cuts me in two. ' What am I then ? A self- 
murderer. I have the powffr to avoid the evil, I have the 
warning, but i refuse to exercise the power, and I go before 
God a suicide. Oh ! I tell you, young men, while the power 
of bad habit may strip yea of your energy, may destroy your 
power, may make you® conscious of powers once 'possessed, 
and of energy, freshness, and manliness, gone—while it 
destroys these, it does not destroy your accountability. You 
are accountable for every power God has given you, for the 
influence he has given you, and for the position in which- 
he has placed you. Although the power of evil habit nmyl 
destroy all your power for doing good, you are as account¬ 
able for that power as if with all your might and energy you 
had put it forth, anfl. then too late you will liud that “ the 
wages of sin is death.” “1 can quit it, but 1 won’t.” Yes, 


but another will say, “ Oh ! when I liud out that I am 
acquiring habits that will TiVjuro me, when I find out that I 


am being injured I will" give it up.” I say that that is 
not common sense—you eome to a false conclusion. You 
acknowledge* that thegu habits may injure you ; you do not 
say, “ When they have injured me,” but, “ When X Jind out 
that they have injured me.” I tefl you, such is the fasci¬ 
nation thrown around the man by the ^>ower of evil habil, 
that it must have essentially injured him before he will 
acknowledge it. Many a man has been td prison for crime 
before he felt or acknowledged that his evil habit was in¬ 
juring him. Many a man has*been struck down in the very 
midst of his prosperity and stripped of everything, character, 
reputation, fortune, health, before he lias acknowledged that 
the evil habit has injured him. You might as well say, “ I 
will put my hand into the den of the rattlesnake, and when 
I find out that he has struck his fangs into me, I will draw 
it out and get it cured.” That is not common sense. I 
remember riding towards the -Niagara Falls, and X said to a 
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gentleman near me, “What river is that, sir?” “The 
Niagara River,” he replied. %Well,” said I, “it is a beau¬ 
tiful stream, bright, smooth, and glassy : how*far off are the 
Rapids?” “About a mifo or two.” “Is it possible that 
only a mile or two Ij’om us we shall find the wate” in such 
turbulence as I presume it must be iu*ir the Falls ?” “ You 

will find it so, sir.” And so I found it; and that first sight 
of the Niagara I shall never*forget. 

Now launch your barque upon the Niagara River ; it is 
.bright, smooth, beautiful, and glassy ; there is a ripple at the 
*bow ; the silvery wake you leave behind you adds to your en¬ 
joyment ; down the stream you glide ; you have oars, must, 
sail, and rudder, prepared for every contingency, and thus you 
go out on your pleasure excursion. Sonfts one cries out from 
the bank, “ Young men, ahoy! ” “ What is it ? ” “ The rapids 
are below you.” “ Ha! ha! we have heard of the rapids below 
us, but we are not such fools as^lc^et into them ; when we find 
we are going too fast to suit our convenience, then hard up 
the helm, and steer to shore ; wh$n wc find we are passing a 
given point too rapidly, then we will set the, mast in the 
socket, hoist the sail, and speed to land.” “ Young men, 
ahoy!” “What is it f” *“ The rapids are below you.” 
“Ha ! ha ! f wo will laugh and quaff ; all things delight us ; 
what care we for tfie future ? No man ever saw it. * Suffi- 
.cient unto the day is the evil thereof.* We will enjoy life 
while we may, and catch pleasure as i# flics. This is the 
time for enjoyment ; time (Plough to steer out of danger 
when we find we are sailing too swiftly with the stream.” 
“ Young mgn, ahoy !” “ What is it ?” “ The rapids aio 

below you. Now see tlic water foaming all around you— 
see how fast you go; now hard up the h^lm !—quick ! quick ! 
—•pall for your very lives !—pull till the blood starts from your 
nostrils, and the veins stand like whipcords upon the brow ! 
set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail! ” Ah ! it is too 
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late. Shrieking, cursing, howling, blaspheming, over you 
go ; and thousands thus go «ver every year by the power of 
evil habit, declaring, “When I find out that it is injuring 
me, then I will give it up.” r f?ic power of evil habit is 
deceptive and fascinating,; and the mjjn by coming to false 
conclusions argues highway down to destruction. • 

But I find time is passing very rapidly. Let me refer 
now, if you please, # to one or tw*> other points, l/et us look 
at the position of the man* who is a slave to evil habit. 
There he stands. We might fancy that he has a vision.. 
Before him stands a bright, fair-haired, blue-eyed, beautiful* 
boy, with rosy cheek, and pearly teeth, and ruby lip,—the 
perfect picture of innocence and peace, health, purity, and 
joy. What is thatf ? That is your youth, all that is your 
past. Then there comes another figure before him, the 
youth grown a man, intellect flashing from his eye, the 
broad, noble brow speaking-o#* genius as he stands in a com¬ 


manding position, and claiming for himself, by the mighty 
poAver that God has given .him, an influence over the words, 
feelings, and conductjpf his fellow-men. There he stands, a 
glorious spectacle. What is that ? That is your ideal. 
Now creeps in |i wretched thing, ifianacled hand and foot; 


there are furrows upon the face ; there is the swollen lip, a 
fit throne for sensuality, the eyes wildly glaring or bedimmed 


with film. There he stands; and what is that ? That is 


your present. We*may have one more, if you please, to fill 
up the scene, and that shall bo a wretched, emaciated crea¬ 
ture. As he opens his breast you see his heart all on fire 
with the worm that begins to gnaw and that mjvcr will die 
coiled in the flames. What is that ? It is your future. 
Now let me tell yoq, young men, that the power of evil 
habit, though it may destroy a man’s faculty, does not destroy 
his consciousness. The curse of the man who feels himself 


going down the sliding scale is the remembrance of the 
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past.—the remembrance of those bright dreams of ambition. 
Those dreams, those scenes, an? before him, separated from 
him by a whole continent of grief and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, and pain of body, and fever of spirit—distinct, but 
distant as the stars—**lear, but cold as the moon tint shines 
on his waking agony or on his terrible repose. For, indeed, 
it is a terrible repose. Yonder there, he sees the point 
he once occupied, anti the* cloud of sin, brewed in the 
caldron of liis own sensual appetite, ready to crush hi in 
*and press him down deeper, with the consciousness that 
livery particle of the propelling powfer emanates from him¬ 
self ; and such a slave is he to evil habit, that, shrinking 
madly, lie goes down with the very smoke of future torment 
almost so near that, lie can bathe his fiands in it. What 


does a man get in barter for all the enjoyments lie has given 
away—for the miserable, patyr^ pleasures that, are obtained 
in this world ? X believe that, alherciful God has set a ban 


upon certain pursuits, and if we follow them, we are un¬ 
grateful to him who has given us so many sources of 
enjoyment. Take the man that has l%*cn all his lifetime a 
slave to evil habit; what h^s he got ? He has spent his 
life—his fortune ; he ha?bartered liis jewel, sold liis birth¬ 
right, and what ha^lic gi^t ?—nothing but the mere excite¬ 
ment of chasing after that which is not reality. Men talk 
about enjoyment fn these pursuits. There is no enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is merely # momentary and imaginary. No 
man ever received solid satisfaction in wicked pursuits that 
he could long enjoy and hold last. “Aha ! aha !” he says, 
“ now I am happy.” It has gone from him. And the 
enjoyment that men can obtain in this world, apart from 
the enjoyments that God has sanctioned, are enjoyments 
that lead to destruction, through the power of fascination, 
habit, and excitement. It is as if a man should start in 
a chase after a bubble. Attracted by its bright and gorgeous 
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hue, a gay set of merry companions with him, it leads 
him through vineyards, under trellised vines, with grapes 
hanging in ail their purple glory—through orchards under 
trees, bearing their golden, pulpy'fruit—by sparkling foun¬ 
tains, with the music of singing bir<Js. Ho looks at life 
through a rose-coloured medium; and he leads a merry chase. 
In the excitement he laughs and dances, and dives and 
laughs again. It "is a merry chase. By-and-bye that ex¬ 
citement becomes intense—its intensity becomes a passion— 
its passion becomes a disease. Now his eye is iixed upon 
it with earnestness, and now lie leaps with desperation* 
pleasure, and disappointment, mingled with excitement; 
now it leads him away from all that is bright and beau¬ 
tiful—from all the lender, clustering, hallowed associations 
of by-gone days; it leads him up the steep hot sides of a 
fearful volcano. Now them is pain, anguish in the chase. 
He leaps, falls, and rises ;• scorched, and bruised, and blis¬ 
tered. Yet. still the excitement and power of evil habit 
becomo almost a passion. He forgets all that is past, or 
strives forget it iij his trouble. He leaps again. It is 
gone! lie curses aud bites his lips in agony, lie shrieks 
tho wild, almost, wailing sliritjv of despair. Yet still he 
pursues his prize, knee-deep in the # liot ashes. He staggers 
up, with torn limbs and bruised, the last semblance of 
humaniLy scorched out of him. Yet there? is his prize, and 
he will have it. W^th a desperate effort lie makes one more 
leap ; and ho 1ms got it now % but he has leaped into tlio 
crater with it, and with a bursted bubble in his hand lie 
goes to his retribution ! Every man that is carried on, a 
slave to evil habit, seeking for ei\jovmeut in those pursuits 
that God has not ^sanctioned, assuredly loses all, and 
gains—wlmt ? He stands before God’s bar, and cannot 
even present the one talent unwrapped from the napkin ; 
but as the result of his influence, power, and intellect, and 
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position, ho presents before the assemble^ world all he has 
gained, and that is a bursteft bubble ! God pity him ! 
There is nothing tn it. Tie has been bartering jewels worth 
all the kingdoms of* the earth ; for “ what can a man give in 
exchange for his seal ?”■—for that which is not prlpable to 
sight or touch ?—more foolish far than the Indian chief, 
who bartered jewels sufficient to purchase a kingdom for 
some glass* beads and plated buttons! Young men, who 
arc slaves of habit, barter jewels worth all the kingdoms 
-of the earth for less than glass beads—less than plated 
buttons. Let me tell yon, too, the influence of evil habit 
tends most fearfully to demoralise, to destroy, or stultify 
the man’s moral perceptions. Let me make the matter a 
little personal or practical, if you please. With a com¬ 
mittee of gentlemen for two evenings, or two nights—for we 
did not get through till twelve o’clock--I have been visiting 
your city. There is a place in this city where young men 
assemble nightly; and I tell you, young gentlemen, it 
was to me a fearful and appalling sight. An immense room, 
capable of holding some 1500 persons* with a very fine band 
<jf music at one end. I foui^l young men there as genteel in 
appearance as tiny amongst you—young 1114:11 that presented 
as fair an exterior ^,s yours. The gentlemen with me knew 
some of them. “ There,” said one of them, “ is a man in 
such and such a shop; there is another that I know in such 
and such a shop; there i.*another, in another establishment.” 
And what were they doing T In one room were the tables 
set with the sparkling wine, and right before that assembled 
crowd of # ft thousand persons they had no more shame left 
than to be dancing in the middle of that hall with the 


common women of the town. I asked, “ Why, I should 
think those young men should be ashamed of it! ” “ Shame, 
sir! Three or four glasses of wine will destroy shame.” 
Think of it. There were young men that never would have 
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been seen in sugh society, who had more pride of char acter, 
if they had no religious principle, had they not been sti¬ 
mulated with wine. The influence, thdb, of the evil habit 
of drinking is to curse, and embrute, and stultify, and 
demoralise, more, I believe, than any other evil habit in 
the community. 


But there ar^some influences that I might speak of were 
it not such an assembly as this—some influences bearing 
particularly upon the character of our young men ; and I 
mourn when I look upon them, and remember what a stofe 
of sorrow and bitterness they are laying up for themselves; 
if they should, by God’s mercy, be saved, it must be so “as 
by fire.” For remember, young men, that that, which we 
learn, whether for* good, as I said before, or for evil, is not 
so easily forgotten. Let young men mingle with the dissi¬ 
pated, and the vile, and th * hjipinv ; let them hear the word 
of blasphemy and profanity — the word of obscenity and 
filthiness, until they get accustomed to it, and I tell you that 
there *s a lodgement made there, in their mind ami heart, 
the influence of whic^i they will feel to the day of their death. 


I was speaking to some youi^g children at a Sabbath anni¬ 
versary, and a*i aged clergyman said to me, — “Ton are 
right in that, sir; I have been a#miniver of (lie gospel for 
forty years; and a gentleman in the city of New York, iri 
hunting for evidences of tho deep debasement and degrad¬ 
ation of some portions of the city, and of the wiles and arts 
thrown around to entrap young men, made a large collection 
of infamous matters, t went there with some clergymen 
and looked at them. I am an old man, sir, fyifc as I am 
living I would give my right hand, if I could forget that I 
had ever seen then*” 

Ah, young men ! remember that. I say to you, in sin¬ 
cerity, not in the excitement of a speech, but in the reso- 
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lufcion I have made, and in confession before God, I can say 
I would give my right hand to*night if I could forget that 
which 1 learned ift evil society—if I could lor ever tear it 
from my remembrance—scenes that I have witnessed, trans¬ 
actions that have taken place before me, before my face—if 
I could forget that which I Have learned, and that which I 
have read. Oh, young men! you might as well undertake 
to take Ihif^tain out of the snow as to take away the effect 
of one impure thought lodged and harboured in the heart. 
You may pray against it, and, by God’s grace, you may 
conquer it, but it will ever be a thorn in the flesh to you. 
It will ever be to you a remembrance of the past, and will 
cause you bitterness and anguish. Is it not a fearful posi¬ 
tion for a man to lie down to sleep, and*to have abominable 
visions all around him, until he will start from his bed, and 
wipe his eyes, and pace the fy>pr, and kneel down and pray; 
and then lie down again, and as he closes liis eyes some 
scene of vile debauchery is there before him; and lie will 
actually fight as if with a real instead of an imaginary foe in 
his room. Or to sit in God’s house* and hear the gospel 
preached, and, as your hcartg grows warm with the subject, 
to hear some passage of Scripture quoted around which 
clusters an*idea s%. irresistibly ludicrous and absurd, that 
you find yourself, in God’s house, almost smothered with 
laughter; or elsc*so superlaiively horrible that you bow your 
head, and feel as if every ay a was looking upon you, and yoii 
had almost whispered the words that seem as if they were 
uttered in your ear nnd sink right down into your herfrt. 
Or you ki^dfcl in prayer to God, and, as you close your eyes, 
there are around you spectres of the past, pointing to some 
scene you fain would forget. Oh ! there are influences pro¬ 
duced by the acquirement of evil habit which are not so 
easy to break. Young men l remember it is easier to acquire 
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evil habits than Jt is to break them. It requires power, it 
requires nerve, it requires s&nc grace, to be able, to break a 
bad habit. 

I have been speaking long enough. I have been speak¬ 
ing of evil habits in connftxion with my theme of temperance; 
and I believe that t)!e remedy for every evil fiabit is to 
abandon altogethqp and entirely that which produces it, 
whatever it may be. Ah! if you have acquired an evil 
habit of thinking wrongly on certain subjects, take some 
good book and pray over it—bend your mind right down to 
the study of it. If you have acquired the habit of dissi¬ 
pation of mind, going to those places that I have men¬ 
tioned, strive to acquire habits of a directly opposite cha¬ 
racter. Seek companionship and association with those who 
will be “ aids to improvement.’* Above all, turn to the Lord 
with full purpose of hear 1 , j^ek, oh seek His help, who, as 
a father, pities and forgives you. By the power of His word 
and Spirit your heart and your habit, too, may be renewed. 

* i 

If you have acquired the habit of using intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage-* and I say this in all kindness to young 
men — avoid entirely that whifh Ijas produced that habiL 
“ Yes,” but som# may say, “I use intoxicating liquors, but 
as yet I have acquired no habit.”* Nom* let md just, in the 
spirit of kindness,—not as a teacher, not as an instructor, 
not as a dictator, f hut as one who will never see you all 
again on the face of this earth, .and as one who has suf¬ 
fered and has come out from the fire scorched and scathed, 
with the marks upon his person, and with the memory of it 
burnt right into his soul—let me say to you, ff.you are in 
the habit of drinking, just try a test that I will give you, and 
see if you have acquired a habit or not, and whether 
that habit has become an appetite. There, must be one of 
two things: you are either your own master or not; you 
can take up the bottle, as the Indian did, and say, “ Aha! 
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I am your master-/’ and dash it to the ground or it is your 
master.' Now, will you test it I will give ^ou a simple 
method. The next?time any r youngman who is using intoxi¬ 
cating drinks wants them, if you feel any desire for them 
you may rest assured it is an acquired one—the next timo 
you want to drink, let it alone and sec*how much you want 
it. Let it alone—go about your busine^. You will feel 
yourself peifeaps uneasy, nervous, a little fretful; tilings do 
not go exaetly right, something is wanting. Now, just let 
i£ alone, if you please ; sit down quietly to your meals. You 
feel it necessary to you; if you go to the doctor, probably 
he will encourage the idea* Now, my word for it, it won’t 
kill you. Just let it alone. What follows? There are 
some of you that boast that it is not an appetite with you— 
that you are not getting into a bad habit; will have to light 
night and day, perhaps for a,month, before you can over¬ 
come this desire for stimulus. Now wliat is that desire but 
the beginning of an appetite that becomes in some men a 
master passion ? 

I would say one thing more, if you ^please. If there are 
any here in the habit of using^ntoxieating liquor, do you not 
use now more than you did five years ago*? You expect, 
perhaps, to live twqpty-li*e years longer. Now, if you go 
on increasing in the same proportion during the next five 
years as you have*d011c during the last, where will you be at 
the end ? Just think of tli£se things. I am not giving you 
these ideas in the terms of dictation at all, or as a teacher, 
or as an instructor, but simply because there are so many of 
the high agfl the noble, and the lovely and the gif led, who 
arc being brought down to disgrace and death by the power 
and the influence of an appetite for intoxicating drinks. 
Now, let me say, I esteem this to be one of the highest 
privileges of my life, to speak before such an assembly 
as this, to be listened to in my crude address with such 
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politeness and courtesy. Let me say to the young men of 
the Christian Association,-#-My heart is’ with you; my 
prayers to Gf»d shall be that you may be.eminently success¬ 
ful in drawing numbers of thesef young men into the fold of 
Christ.; and although ypu may not sec as I do on certain 
points, yet am I not |he man that would dare to say that I 
occupy a higher position than you do in the Christian scale, 
because I advocafti the principle of total abstinence from all 
that can intoxicate. By no means. There are some gentle¬ 
men here—there are many behind me, and before me, and 
around me—who drink a glass of wine; they arc better man 
than I am, better men than ever I expect to be; and if I am 
so happy as to get to heaven, I shall look at them as bright 
stars near the Thrtme. I do not sav it is a sin in itself to 

■s 

drink a glass of wine. I never have said so, and I do not 
think I shall so far forget myself as to say so. But what is 
no sin to one man may fee*V sin to another. I do not say 
that if you drink a glass of wine it is sin; all that I ask of 
you r this—to allow for me the lawfulness of my principle. 
Yon say the Bible sanctions wine and approves the use of 
wine; I agree with you. I am not theologian enough to 
argue the point whether the wifce of the Scriptures was 
intoxicating or not; I also know that the Bibjp permits me 
to adopt the principle of total abstinence from all that may 
intoxicate; and although it may be lawful for you to drink 
that glass of wine} it is not lawful for me to drink it. I see 
differently from you. It may be lawful for you to drink the 
glass of wine—it is lawful for me to be a total abstainer. 
And, allow me to add, I believe it is more lawful for me to 
abstain than it is for you to drink; because if you bring me 
a permission to drinjc, I will bring you a caution against it; 
if you bring me a sanction to drink, I will bring you a 
warning against it; if you will bring me an approval to 
drink, I will bring you a reproof; and I will defy you to 
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bring me one word of caution, or warning, or reproof, in 
reference to the adoption of the^principle of total abstinence. 
Therefore I only ?ay that it is lawful for me to abstain. I 
will not say that you commit sin, but I ask you, will you 
not allow us, will ypu not permit us, to stand upon this 
lawful ground ? and will you not (I was going to say) take 
us under your protection ? Ours is a merely human instru- 
montality-rrl know r it; we' do not expect to reform and 
regenerate men by the power of the Temperance pledge or 
the Temperance Society. No, no, no ! But the total-absti- 
ficnce principle, if adopted, must save a man from becoming 
a drunkard. lie may be a reformed drunkard, a reformed 
thief, a reformed Sabbath-breaker, a reformed liar; but he 
may, I know, bo no more a reformed mail than Judas wdien 
he betrayed the Saviour. The total-abstinence pledge will 
euro drunkenness simply ; the grace of God operating upon 

I ^ 

the heart can alone reform the”mJin, and I maintain that the 
sober man is in a fitter state to receive religious instruction 
than wdien stupified by the drink. And then, is not some¬ 
thing necessary, on the high ground of ^>ve to our neighbour, 
of Christian self-denial? Here we stand, in society, in the 
presence of a desolating 4 evil, overwhelming myriads in its 
progress. \Vho shall arrest and roll back the tide ? Those 
who deny themselves even lawful gratifications for the 
sake of saving others. But I ask, if our enterprise and 
yours cannot work side by side and 1 in harmony — we 
going into the ditches and iriio the gutters after these poor 
victims, and bringing them to you, and introducing them 
into your fraternal arms, and you shall draw, them under 
the blessed influences of the gospel, and thus God will 
sanctify our work as a means to a giieat end—not simply 
redeeming the drunkard from the power of liis cups, or the 
man from the power of an evil habit, but putting him in a 
position where the hindrances shall be taken away to his 
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understanding, ajjd he shall fully appreciate the blessed 
principles that it is your hfgh and lofty privilege to pro¬ 
mulgate. fl ” 

Ah, young men, what power you have! I remember 
reading in a fairy tale, iSiat a whole city was in one night 
changed into stone. There stood a war-horse, with nostrils 
distended, caparisoned for the battle. There stood the 
warrior, with liis stone hand on the cold mane ofThat petri¬ 
fied horse. All is still, lifeless, deathlike, silent. Then the 
trumpet’s blast is heard ringing through the clear atmo¬ 
sphere; the warrior leaps upon his steed, the horse utters 
the war-neigh, and starts forth to the battle; and the 
warrior, with his lance in rest, rides on to victory. .Now, 
young men, put the trumpet to your lips, blow a blast that 
shall wake the dead stock' and stones, and on, on—upward 
to victory over all evilhabits^yd evil influences surrounding 
you. God uses human instrumentality; let us bow down 
and thank him, if lie will use us as instruments in his 
hands for furthering his great cause, co-operating with 
him and his angels ii» preventing sin. I tliauk you, young 
men, for your attention and cqprtcgy; I thank you for the 
invitation to speak before you to-night. 
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ROMANISM, IN ITS RELATION TO- THE 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


The subject on which I have to address you is—The Relation 
of Romanism to the Coming of Christ. I desire to approach 
the consideration of it with the seriousness and solemnity 
befitting a theme *>f such trauscendant. importance. My 
purpose is not simply to 'Clertain, but, by God’s* help, to 
edify; not to amuse, but io instruct. We are met together 
as the members of a Chi^tt&n Association ; and I, for one, 
should feel that I had sadly mistaken the position which I 
have been called upon to occupy, if, in addressing this 
assembly, I were not^to aim, first and foremost, to advance 
the interests of spiritual religion. Romanism, to be properly 
understood, musj be examined in tfie light of prophecy; to 
be successfully assailed, must be Jnuglit with tjie sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of Go,f I wish it to be 
understood in the very outset, that in •exposing or de¬ 
nouncing the error! of Romanism I am actuated by no spirit 
of hostility to those whose lioftest convictions may have led 
them to adopt these errors. I desire as much as possible to 
abstain from the utterance of a single expression which 
might be calculated unnecessarily to irritate or to wound. 
Hatred of Romanisry is perfectly consistent with affection 
towards Romanists. Abhorrence of the chain that enthrals 
is perfectly compatible with love for the enslaved. Wo may 
loathe with intense aversion the disease, at the same time 
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that we deeply* compassionate, and strenuously endeavour to 
help, its poor vietim. Wo may respect the .convictions of 
those whom we Relieve to r he sincere, even though in error, 
while we make every exertion to expose the error, and bring 
them to the acceptance of' what vfo believe to be tlio truth. 
It is in tlio hope of delivering an impressive warning against 
one of the perils to which wo are at the- present day pecu¬ 
liarly expbsed, of continuing you all in your attachment to 
Protestant truth, and of stimulating your zeal in behalf of 
those doctrines which were proclaimed by Christ and his 
apostles, afterwards submerged for a long season beneath the 
wave of superstition, but gloriously revived in this country 
at the time of the Reformation, that I come before you to 
investigate the relation which subsists between Romanism 
on the one hand and the coming of Christ on the other. 

By Romanism, 1 mean that, whole cycle of corrupt doc¬ 
trine against which the Reformers contended, and we, their 
successors, continue to protest. In other words, it is the 
doctrine which is embodied in the Creed of Pope Pius IV., 
—the creed, as you are aware, of ev er/member of the Roman 
Catholic community, aiql wKch is developed in the autho¬ 
rised formularies and devotional rites of Roman Catholicism. 


By the 'coming of Cl rist as referred to in the present 
Lecture, I mean the second advent, the period to which we 
look onward in faith and hope, as the. (Jawn of a millennial 
day which is to terminate in Llic everlasting extinction of 
error and supremacy of truth. 

Now that there is a relation between Romanism and the 
second adyfcnt I have no question whatever. To ascertain 
what that relation is will be my object in what follows ; 
being firmly persuaded that the attempt to do so can 
scarcely fail to be attended with practical advantage. In 
handling such a topic, it is obvious that the basis of all our 
conclusions must be derived from Scripture. Romanism, 
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like ever; . system of religion, as to its doctrines, must 
be tried b, od’s word ; and Romanism, as to the place 
which it occupies in the grand scheme of Providence, must 
be brought to the same infallible touchstone. The investiga¬ 
tion is not so difficult as It might be at'first deemed. It will 
be recollected that ad inspired apostle,* in writing to the 
members of a Christian church, and with the view to comfort 
them under the experience of bitter persecution, tirade special 
reference to the second coming of Christ. He enlarged 
upon the blissful expectation of the reappearance of the 
Saviour in glory, when the dead in Christ shall rise from 
their graves, and living believers on earth be translated 
along with them to meet the Lord in the air. This doctrine, 
so full of hope and encouragement, was misapprehended by 
some and abused by other/. There were some who misun¬ 
derstood the apostle to nn a^Jhat the coming of Christ was 
an event close at hand, while others made this erroneous 
expectation an occasion of disturbing the Church and divert¬ 
ing the attention of its members from the practical duties 
which their Christian profession demanded. 

Hence the apostle felt it»necessary to write a second 
time to the samtf body of converts, to disabuse them of the 
error and to coullrm them in the right frith. I'll this letter 
he besought them concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the glorious hope of flic gathering together of 
God’s elect, not to he soon shaken in mind or to be troubled, 

' b 

neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as that the day 
of Christ was at hand. He then proceeded to deliver a 
remarkable prediction, which contains the kfapiel of the 
whole subject under discussion. He plainly foretold that 
the day of Christ, Gr, in other words, the second advent, 
would not take place until there had been previously the 


* See 1 Theasalonians. iv. 
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developement of a huge apostasy. He d<'£ned with singular 
minuteness the features of this apostasy, and # he authorita¬ 
tively declares that it will # be coextensive with the present 
dispensation,—that, in short, its destruction is to be one of 
the distinguishing events which tin* adv«*ut of Christ is to 
usher in a # nd accomplish. 

Now, the whole gist of the inquiry before us turns on the 
question, Whether or not is the fulfilment of this prediction 
realised in Humanism? If it is so, then tin* relation between 
Romanism and the coming of Christ is at once established ; 
the conclusion is obtained that Romanism is a distinct 


apostasy, foreseen, foretold, and foredoomed,—the existence 
whereof is a sign, and the full developement whereof is a 
landmark, by which we may discern that the dispensations of 
time are drawing to a elose and those of eternity are rapidly 
approaching. T 

But lot us not prejudge the question. I do not for the 
present pronounce whether or not. the inspired prediction 
refers to Romanism. All I ask for is a calm and dispassionate 
comparison of the terms of the prophecy with the undeniable 
facts in regard of the origin, the principles, and the practices 
of Romanism. No one can deny that the apostle foretells a 
great apostasy, th:r t t lie u-arefnlJy portrays some of its pro¬ 
minent features, that lie plainly assorts that the germs of this 
apostasy were in existence even at the tijne when he wrote; 
and that, further, this apostasy was to be perpetuated 
through following generations up to the time of the second 
coming of Christ. Where is this apostasy to be found ? Is 
it Romanism, or is it anything else ? 

Now, to examine this matter fairly we must deliberately 
weigh the force of the apostle’s language. He says, “ That 
day shall not come except there come a falling away first.” 


The Greek word which is translated 


“ a falling away” is 


aireo-Tctrtx. From this word our English term u apostasy” is 
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derived. The same word, or a word from the same root, is 
used more than once in the Mew Testament. 

Now, it i/ important to inquire, Whafc does an apostasy 
literally signify ? It means a disruption of a portion of a body 
from the remainder to which it has formerly adhered. It is 
necessary to mark carefully this distinction. You wHl perceive 
at once, that by so doing the field of our present inquiry is 
brought within a comparatively llarrovv compass. An apostasy 
is not an attack upon the Church from without, but a defection 
from the Church within. Wherever the term apostasy is 
used in the New Testament it has this signification. If 
denotes a separation from tins Church, not an aggressive 
movement upon the Church ah extra. This being so, the 
prediction with wliifli we arc now dealing must have to do 
with some heresy broached under the mime of Christianity, 
not with any open assault dire' ted against Christianity by 
some foreign assailant. f-annot refer, for example, to 
Paganism, nor to open infidelity, nor to Mohammedanism ; 
for these do not answer to the description of a gradual break¬ 
ing down of a jiortion^of what at least appeared to be a part 
of the Church. To realise the idea of an apostasy thery 
must be a severayce from (he Cliurcti, move or less extensive, 
of what lias formerly composed a pyrt of^he visible Church 
itself. 

There is another critical remark which U is important to 
make at this point* The apostle is made in our English 
translation to say, “ That day ^hall not come except there 
come A falling away firstbut the more literal translation 
would be, “ Except there come the falling away first.” The 
distinction is important. The apostle is pointing to an 
apostasy by way of pip-eminence. There were other minor 
apostasies, even in apostolic days. There have been many 
minor apostasies in all subsequent periods down to the pre¬ 
sent. But allusion is here made “ to the apostasy,” denoting 
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somewhat of greater magnitude, of wider extent, of more 
flagrant iniquity, than any wlftcli had been before or would 
be hereafter realised. The apostasy which tfie apostle was 
here describing is to be the greatest of all apostasies,—the 
falling away to which tho propuct Jhiniel of old had pointed, 
— to wliiffh Christ himself refers - .i,—•the apostasy wlr’ch in 
apocalyptic vision was beheld by the evangelist in Patinos, 
and whiclrMS reserved for (lestruction by the breath of the 
Lord, by the brightness of the coining of Christ. 

I go on to observe, this apostasy is graphically por¬ 
trayed under certain distinctive names and by certain 
marked peculiarities. Without for the moment attempting 
to pronounce to which of all the apostasies that have ever 
taken place these belong, I would ask*you calmly to con¬ 
sider, what would these titles and lineaments lead you to 
expect ? There are four names which St. Paul applies to 
the apostasy in question. Itc (falls it(l.) the Man of sin, 
(2.) the Son of perdition, ( 3 .) the mystery of iniquity, and 
(4.) that wicked, or that lawless one. Now, throwing aside 
all preconceived opinion as to the application of these names, 
J have simply to ask, Wha'^is the import of the titles, what 
would they lead you to look for in the apostasy of which 
they are descriptive ? i 

Take the first of them—“ the Man of sin,”—would not 
this title seem td imply that the apostasy to which it belongs 
would be embodied or personified in one visible head? that 
there would be a supreme eluef at the summit of the whole, 
wielding an authority over every 1 ' member of the apostasy, 
and in wjftui, i. c. in whose official acts, all the features of 
the apostasy itself should be realised ? Tt does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that this must be one individual. In prophetic 
language empires governed by a succession of kings are 
frequently denoted by a single emblem. The succession of 
the Jewish high-priosts is denoted by appellations in tho 
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singular numberFrom whence it is plain that the term, 
“ Man of sinj* as also the other names, Son of perdition, 
and the lawless one, may denoje a succession of persons 
arising one after the other: but at all events, the name 
signifies that the apostasy would be presided over by one 
visible head, to whom^ill of its members should profess alle¬ 
giance. But thetie involves more than this. Surely the 
term “ Man of sin,” when employed to charilctmso an 
apostasy, must demote a pre-eminent degree of sinfulness. 
It implies that the apostasy would be remarkable for its 
inordinate guilt. These two particulars, the extent of its 
territorial diffusion and the depth of its abomination, com¬ 
bining to vindicate tlie representation of it as The Apo¬ 
stasy, by way of pn. -eminence over all other apostasies. 

A second title given to this aposlasy is, “ Son of perdi¬ 
tion.” Again 1 would ask, w^at does this appellation denote 
in the abstract ? One can scarc'-iy fail to be reminded that 
this is the expressive designation which Christ gave to the 
traitor Judas. It is assigned to none else on the page of 
God’s word. The t«rm occurs but twice in Scripture — 
once in reference to the treacherous apostle, and once i*i 
reference to the*predicted apostasy. Now would not this 
circumstance bv itself lead you t-# mlicipale a 'correspond¬ 
ence between the character of Judas and the character of 
the apostasy in question ; in short, that the covetousness 
and the treachery for which Jud;is was remarkable would 
be as remarkably exemplified in the great defection from 
Christian truth which is here portrayed ? So that, in like 
manner as Judas betrayed his Master under thfl semblance 
of friendship, so it would come to pass, that under the sem¬ 
blance of Christianity, and with the pretence of friendship 
to Christ, the dearest interests of truth would be sacrificed by 
the apostasy to which this title is affixed, “ the Son of per¬ 
dition.” But the title still further implies, that the apostasy 
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of which it is descriptive would be pre-eminently destruc¬ 
tive, and in itself be at length c<Sispicuously destroyed. Here, 
again, the analogy holds ; Judas, the son of perdition, was 
instrumental to put Christ to death, and he himself hope¬ 
lessly perished. Is it ton inuHi to •infer from hence that the 
apostasy fo which the sam * title—“Son of perdition — is 
applied, would slay the disciples of Jesus, jpnl be at last itself 
openly thrust into perdition*? 


Again, the apostasy is termed “ the mystery of ini¬ 
quity.” The idea which is involved in this title is that of 
a peculiar mysteriousness attaching to it, and a mysteri¬ 
ousness which should be made subservient to iniquity, as 
if the origin, the growth, the secret power of the apostasy, 
were to be wrapped in obscurity, and all the while the 
mystery should pander to vice. Strange that under the 
semblance of Christianity thc^v^orst evils should be wrought 
and the most mtolendle abominations be practised ! 


The fourth specific title given to the apostasy is li that 


wicked,” 


or, as the original more correctly signifies, “ that 


lawless one.” The evident import o£ the title is, that the 


apostasy, in its head or representative, would claim prece¬ 
dence of all constituted authority, 'whether olivine or human. 
It would clfange o$ set afgde laws. It would arrogate a kind 
of universal supremacy above the control of kings and 
epaperors, and even set aside, as occasion might require, the 
laV of God himself. 


You will observe that I ^iavc not yet ventured to hint 
where 'the original of this picture, drawn by an inspired 
apostle, to be found. I have simply taken up the titles 
whereby he designates the apostasy that was to arise, and 
endeavoured to gather what those titles in the abstract 


would lead us to expect. But over and above the several 


names to which I have referred, there are certain other 
characteristic features of the apostasy, delineated by the 
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same inspired hand. For example, it is affii;med of this Man 

h £ 

of sin, that “ he opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped; So that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.” 

The general idea cor^/eyed in tliis*description is that of 
an arrogant assmnpticrti of authority, in deliance oT all legiti¬ 
mate rule. But ^lie expressions are peculiar, and I must 
glance at them, for a moment, more minutely. Far example, 
when it is said, “lie exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, and that is worshipped;” what is the exact force of 
the phrase, “ nil that is called God ?” I reply, this is a form 
of expression to denote civil governments. The circuitous 
mode of expression, “ all that is called God,” itself forbids 
tho supposition that the apostle meant simply the Divine 
Being; besides, “all that is trailed God” is a phrase else¬ 
where used in Scripture to denote civil rulers or judges. 
Thus, in the eighty-second Psalm you timl it written, “God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 
among the gods.” In allusion to this very passage, Christ 
says, “ If he called them gods to whom the word of God 
came.” Clearly showing that Jhe term “gods ” is thus used 
in regard of civil rulers. The phrase, therefore, “above all 
that is called God,” denotes the givil authority in general, 
and the description, “who oppose!li and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God,” denotes the hostile attitude 
which this apostasy would assume towards all constituted 
authority. The clause*, “or that is worshipped,” is an ampli¬ 
fication of the preceding. The word in the original which 
is translated “ that is worshipped,” simply excesses that 
which is an object of reverence amongst men. Thus tho 
whole phrase “includes every grade or station of civil autho¬ 
rity derived from the sovereign, and claiming deference from 
the subject. It describes all civil rule from that which is 
called God on the throne, down to every worshipful repre- 
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sentative of majesty in fcho executive.” It is further said, 
“ So that he, as God, sitteth iif the temple of God, showing 
himself that he i» God.” The interpretation *of this phrase 
will greatly depend upon tho meaning you attach to the 
words, “ the temple of Gob” By some it has been supposed 
that tho literal temple in J< isalem r.s intended. But you 
never find the apostles, after the death pi Christ, call the 
temple iu •Jerusalem the temple of God. Moreover, the 
apostasy which is here predicted was not to reach its matu¬ 
rity until long after that temple should have been demo¬ 
lished. On the other hand, the apostles did describe the 
Christian Church at large as a temple — even the temple of 
the living God. The meaning of the expression, I there¬ 
fore take to be “the professing Church 'of Christ;” and the 
import of the whole phrase is, that the apostasy would have 
its rise and manifestation within the professing Church ; 
that the Man of si; would* sit within the precincts of 
the temple of Christianity, and there arrogate to himself 
the prerogatives and the honours which belong only to 
God. # 

„ Tt is very important to # rernark. further, that St. Paul 
speaks of this apostasy as already at work, even at the 
period when lie wyote tips epistle : “ The mystery of ini¬ 
quity dotli already work.” At the same time there was 
some restraining vHusc in operation which for a season pre¬ 
vented the full dev elopement of the mischief, “ He who now 
lettelh will let until he be ‘taken out of the way.” Tho 
leaven was fermenting, but as yet secretly and almost 
imperceptibly. The elements of the volcanic eruption were 
gathering in their might; but as yet the volcano had not 
yet burst: the storm w r as brooding, but the desolating tor¬ 
rent was not yet. let loose. 

We have now, I think, sufficient data for proceeding to 
inquire whether tho annals of the past furnish in any 
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measure a fulfilment of tlie inspired prediction. I shall 
take up the several points *in order of the inspired sketch, 
and examine ^iow far the several doctrinos correspond with 
what may be observed in the 'origin, tlie principles, and 
the practices of Romanian. Let me .remind you, then, to 
begin with, of the definition which has been given of the 
term “apostasy it means a defection from the Church,—a 
ceasing to cohered the pure trftth of Christianity. 

Now, it may strike you at once, that if Romanism be not 
pure apostolic Christianity , it must be an apostasy. There 
is in Romanism, externally, so much affinity to tlie Church 
of Christ; it wears so much of the semblance of Christ¬ 
ianity ; it makes such a boast of being exclusively the 
Church ; that if it 1 - not in reality and i ruth what it pretends 
to be, it must be an apostasy. It is not ostensibly opposed to 
Christianity. So far from it, it professes to he the very 
model of Christian doctrJWtfhnu practice. Tt arrogates to 
itself tho exclusive right to be called the Catholic Church. 
So that, clearly, if it is not what it claims fo be, it precisely 
answers to one condition, which is involved in tlie term 
“ apostasy.” # 

I remark, fiytlier, that the expressions which are used 
by the apostle in sketching the jLposta^y seem, to point to 
a gradual developemont, as if the moral darkness was to 
creep on by degrees, till at length the light*>f Christian truth 
was all but extinguished. Now, in this particular, again, I 
cannot fail to remark there is*a correspondence to be traced 
in the history of Romanism with the tenor of the pre¬ 
diction. That history precisely exemplifies tflie gradual 

if 

developement to which the language of the apostle refers. 
The Roman Catholic draws largely upon the presumed 
ignorance or credulity of Protestants, when ho claims for 
the peculiar tenets of Romanism either the antiquity or the 
authority of the apostolic age. The errors of Romanism 
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crept in privily and unawares. The seeds were partially- 
sown in apostolic times, but the manifestation of the error, 
in its full-blownr antagonism to scriptural truth, was not 
for centuries later. In this respect Romanism appears to 
tally with the prophetic outlive off)the great apostasy. 

Then J I cannot but rei> *ork further ; if Romanism bo 
an apostasy , it is certainly worthy to be characterised as of 
all apostasies the greatest. The Roman Catholic will 
point, in a tone of triumph, to the extent of territory 
occupied by his Church. He will boast of her having 
Obtained a footing in every clime and on every shore ; 
he will point to the zeal of her missionaries, in com¬ 
passing sea and land to make proselytes ; he will show, 
and with perfect truth, that there is no iiation under heaven 
to which his creed has not been proclaimed, and scarcely 

an island of ocean where some of its followers arc not found. 

„ 


Without the slight* -' exaggeration, he may tell of the 
numerical ascendancy of his Church as compared with other 
branches of the professing Church of Christ. Rut it should 
be recollected, if the Roman Cathode would argue that 
because in the majority as tcj. number, therefore his must be 
the true Church, then*his exhibition of ^numerical supe¬ 
riority may. provt^ the u^ost disastrous testimony he could 
have called forth. Majority in numbers is no test of reli¬ 
gious truth. Numerical asceudancy is no evidence of doc¬ 
trinal purity; even missionary zeal is no infallible criterion 


ol a true Church. There Were those in our Lord’s day, 
to whom Christ himself said, “ Ye compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye mako 
him twofold more the child of liell than yourselves. ” On 
the other hand, if there be only a suspicion that Romanism 
is an apostasy, then her numerical majority may become a 
fatal evidence of her identity with what is termed “ the 
apostasy,”—the mystic Babylon, concerning which it is 
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predicted that “ all nations shall drink of the wine of her 
fornication.” 


I proceed to the names by which, the apostasy is 
spoken of, intending to examine how far they apply to 
Romanism. First, ther® is the appellation—“ The Man 
of sin.” I have already shown that this title involves the 


twofold idea of a personal head and of pre-eminent sinfulness. 
Now I do not with to leap at? a conclusion ; but I ask, if 


it is not a remarkable coincidence that Roman Catholicism 


precisely answers to the condition which one part of this 
title, at all events, seems to demand ? Humanism has a 
personal visible head. That head is the Pope. Every 
Roman Catholic, all the world over, in virtue of his reli¬ 
gious creed, owes allegiance to the Pope of Rome. What¬ 
ever the form of government, or whosoever the sovereign, 
the Pope of Rome is to every Roman Catholic supreme ; 
nay, more, with an inordifrtfIKg.’asp at universal dominion, 
it is enacted, in the canon law of the Church of Rome, 


“ lie that acknowledged not himself to be under the 
bishop of Rome, and^ that the bishop of Rome is ordained 
of God to have primacy over all the world, is a heretic, and 
cannot be saved^nor is not of the'dock of Christ,” There 
is no question, then, that according to the tenets of Roman 
Catholicism the Pope of Rome is the visible head of the entire 
system. The members of the Roman Catholic community, 
wheresoever to be *met with, are, one and all, linked by a 
chain of spiritual subjugation *to the authority of the Pope. 
So much for one part of the idea which is involved in the 
epithet, “ The Man of Sin.” , 

But is it the case that the other idea, of pre-eminent 
sinfulness, is realise^ in Romanism ? I admit this is a 
matter upon which, in all Christian charity and fairness, 
wc are bound to proceed cautiously, and, least of all, to form 
a hasty or an ill-founded conclusion. The question may, 
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however, be tried on one issue, against which not even the 
Roman Catholic himself ouglA to objeef. It will not bo 
denied there is no graver accusation to bi'ing against a 
professing Church of Christ than the charge of idolatry ; 
and that, if this accusation can be /airly substantiated, there 
is wanting nothing further to onvio^of pre-eminent sinful¬ 
ness. Such a charge ought not to be made lightly, nor to 
be entertained except on tlfe clearest cadence. I do not, 
therefore, deem it sufficient for the confirmation of such a 
charge against Romanism, simply to affirm, that by the 
Constitution of these realms ; by tho Established Church of 
England and Ireland ; by Protestant Christians, of what¬ 
soever community, in every part of the world ; by the 
united testimony of our martyred Reformers, who sacrificed 
their lives rather than abate one jot of their protest against 
Romanism,—that by all those the Church of Rome is ad- 
judged to be both i ’ datroils 'And superstitious. But I 
would have you, the members of this Christian Association, 
reach your conviction upon the matter in question by an 
impartial reference to Roman Cathqlic doctrine, whether 
qp contained in the creeds, expounded by councils and 
catechisms, or as authorised by the formicaries and devo¬ 
tional rites.of Rqman Catholicism. Tf, upon reference to 
these sources, the sin of idolatry does not appear, then 
away with the charge at once ; if it does appear, then I 
claim the verdict, “ Pre-eminently sinful*.” 

Idolatry is the rendering "to any creature any portion of 
the homage, worship, or adoration, which is due to God only. 
The compass of this Lecture will not allow of my showing at 
length that Romanism does this in regard of the consecrated 
wafer in the so-called sacrifice of the rn$ss, and also in regard 
of relics. I will confine myself to but one point. Now Rome, 
by the decree of tho Council of Trent, affirms “that the 
saints who reign together witli Christ offer their prayers to 
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Got? for men ; that it is a good and useful thing suppliantly 
to invoke them, ami to flee tcPtlieir prayers, help, and assist¬ 
ance, because *of the benefits bestowed by* God through his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Saviour and 
Redeemer ; and that tho^e arc men of impious sentiments 
who deny that the saints who enjoy eternal happiness in 
heaven are to be invoked; or who affirm that they do not 
pray for men; or that to beseech them to pray; for us is 
idolatry ; or that it is contrary to the word of God, .and 
opposed to the honour of Jesus Christ, the' one Mediator 
between God and ruan ; or that it is foolish to supplicate 
verbally or menially those who reign in heaven.” In the 
seventh and eighth articles of the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
it is laid down lints: “Likewise that the saints reigning 
together with Christ are to be honoured and invocated, and 
that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their relies 
arc to he had in venera “ 1 most firmly assert, that 

the images of Christ, of the Mother of God ever Virgin, and 
also of other saints, may bo had and retained, and that due 
honour and veneration are to be given them.” To a Protes¬ 
tant ear this sounds very much akin to idolatry. But it is 
said, on the othei^hand, that the honour which is given to the 
creature is distinct from what is rendered to Gpd ; that, in 
short, there are three kinds of veneration. “ Latria,” which 
is due to God only j “ dulia,” which is ascribed to saints and 
angels ; and 44 hyperdulia,” which is due, as they affirm, to 
the Virgin Mary. There are ttvo weighty objections against 
this fanciful distinction. First, it is unscriptural; and, 
secondly, in practice it is impossible. How, I ask, is it 
possible for an uneducated Romanist to split such a hair 
as this, and never overpass the limits, whether of 44 dulia” 
or 44 hyperdulia,” in his veneration of a relic or of the 
Virgin herself ? Besides, if we examine the books of 
devotion of the Church of Rome, not only is the distinc- 
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tion laid aside, but evidence of the grossest idolatry stares 
us in the face. I turn, for Example, to' the Breviary, and 
from “ The Office for the Feast of the most sacred Name of the 
blessed Mary,” I extract fhe following instruction, which, I 
presume, all devoutv Bon an Catholics consider themselves 
bound to* obey: “ O thou, hosoeviw thou art, that findcst 
thyself rolling rather on this world-tossing ocean amid storms 
and tempests than walking on land, turn hot thine eyes away 
from this refulgent star if thou wouldst not be overwhelmed 
by the storm.' If, then, the winds of tempest rise against 
*41100, or thou runnest on the rocks of tribulation, look to the 
star, call on Mary. If thou art tossed on the waves of 
pride, or ambition, or detraction, or envy, look to the star, 
call upon Mary. If, troubled at the enormity of thy sins, or 
confounded by the defilement of conscience, or terrified with 
horror of the judgment to come, thou beginnest to be swal¬ 
lowed up in the aby.-- of sorrow or tlie gulf of despair, think 
of Mary. . . . In perils, in straits, in adversities, think 

of Mary, invoke Mary,— following her, thou missest not the 
way; asking of her, thou needest no^ despair; keeping thy 
thoughts on her, thou eaus^ not err. She holding thee up, 
thou tallest not. She protecting thee, thcyi ncedst, not fear. 
She guiding thy way, thou foclest no weariness. She being 
propitious, thou readiest, the end of thy journey.” 

Now, I ask, *rf this is not to give to the creature what is 
due to the Creator ? Ts not this the guilt of idolatry ? It 
is impossible, in a single* leftture, to advance even a tithe 
of the evidence which bears on this painful theme. I cannot, 
however, refrain from allusion to a well-known publication, 
entitled “^The Glories of Mary,” being a translation from the 
Italian of Alphonsus Liguori, now a ganonisod saint of the 
Church of Rome. It. has been authoritatively declared by 
the Church of Rome that all the writings of Alphonsus Li¬ 
guori contain “ not one word worthy of censure .” Surely, 
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then, it is fair to judge of the sentiments of Romanism by 
the writings of a man who wUs canonised by the Church of 
Rome in the year 1839, and in regard of whose writings 
Rome has affirmed that they are deserving of all praise, and 
not one Word of them is v§orthy of conspire. Now, amongst 
the assertions which Liguori makes, and which, you will bear 
in mind on the authority of the Church of Rome, deserves 
no censure, I find tfe following f “ It is the opinion of many, 
and I hold the opinion to be true and indubitable, that all 
God’s graces are dispensed through the hands of Mary, and 
that all the elect arc brought to salvation through this divine 
mother. In conformity with this opinion, it may be said 
that the salvation of all depends on preaching devotion to 
Mary , and confidence in her intercession .” Again, the fol¬ 
lowing idolatrous language is addressed to Mary by the same 
author : “ Nothing resists your power, because the Creator 
of all honours you as his nAiiTci, making your glory his own. 
Mary owes her Son an infinite gratitude for choosing her for 
his mother; but it is not less true to say that Jesus Christ 
lias contracted a species of obligation towards her for the 
human existence he received from her, and in recompense 
for this benefit ,Jic honours her bj" hearing her prayers.” 
The same writer adopts the following blasphemous address 
to Mary : “ 0 great Queen , it is by you the miserable are 
saved; and because their salvation is yawn work , they shall 
form your crown in heaven” What can approach nearer to 
idolatry than this ? What can extenuate this blasphemy, 
endorsed though it be by Rome’s imprimatur, “ It contains 
NOT ONE WORD WORTHY OF CENSURE ?” Is Rome, 01‘ is she 
not, open to the charge of idolatry ? Can you come to any 
other conclusion than ,that she is ? And I ask you if, in the 
exercise of a calm and dispassionate judgment, the title 
“ Man of sin,” as embodying the twofold idea of a visible 
personal head and of pre-eminent guilt, is not a title to which 
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Rome has the best possible claim ? Her show and pretence 
of Christianity, combined witlf her palpable departure from 
apostolic truth, convicts her of apostasy. Her visible orga¬ 
nisation under one supreme pontiff, arrogating to himself 
. universal supremacy^ her world-wide diffusion, and the tre- 
, mendous guilt which is involved in her perfidy to him whom 


she professes to serve, as that perfidy is exhibited in her 
honouring'the creature abo^c the Creator - all this combines 


to swell the evidence that Romanism is the apostasy on which 
an inspired apostle has written this appellation, “ The Man 


bf sin.” 


The second distinctive title given to “ the apostasy” is 
“the Son of perdition.” This title, as I have already said, 
implies a pre-eminently distinctive character in the apostasy 
itself; and it implies, further, that the apostasy is doomed— 
not to be reformed, hut to be destroyed. Romanism, as a 
religious system, is pre-emiiVcnfYy destructive. It should 
never be forgotten that the points of difference between 
Romanists and Protestants relate to the very fundamentals 
of true religion. We differ on the primary question, as to 
4he right method of approach to God. We differ essentially 
as to the rule of faith. We differ as to the sacrifice of Christ. 
We differ as to.t^c method of justification. We differ on 
the equally important matter of a believer’s sanctification. 
Now these are lfot trifling or subordinate questions. They 
are of vital importance. Wilful error "concerning them is 
incompatible with salvation. * If the Church of Rome be in 
error on these points, as wc believe she is, she must be 
instrument! to destroy souls. Romanism is, moreover, the 
more to bo dreaded, because of the cunning intermixture in 
her system of truth and error. There is truth enough to 
keep the error in disguise. There is enough of the drapery 
of Christianity to hide from the unwary the features of Anti¬ 
christ. Other forms of error are comparatively innocuous, 
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because the error is so palpable; in Romanism the deadliest 
poison is held and administered in the most attractive vehicle. 

Again, Romanism is of all religions* the most perse¬ 
cuting and intolerant. When you hear of a certain Grand 
Duke infatuated enough, ?t this time of day, to imprison and 
persecute Protestants, you are apt to regard him as* a monster 
of cruelty ; but tjps is not to do him justice,—you ought to 
judge of him as a pre-eminently*consistent Roman Catholic. 
Ho is brave enough, or, if you please, rash enough, to act up 
to his creed. His creed is a persecuting creed. By the 
third canon of the fourth Council of Lateral), “ All heretic*, 
by whatsoever name they may be known, are condemned ; 
and such as are condemned are to be delivered over to the 
secular powers, or their officers, to receive due punishment.” 

This decree lias never been repealed. It lias been acted 
upon wheresoever Rome has had the power to do so, as 
history bears testimony. tVY&es s the slaughter of the Albi-. 
genses in the thirteenth century, by command of Pope Inno¬ 
cent III., for no other reason than because they had adopted 
views ten thousand tigics more innocent than those of tlieir 
persecutors, and embraced emys which, according to tlic 
worst imputations, left tin* laws of humanity and the peace 
of social life unimpaired.”* Wityit *ss ibjf annuls of Queen 
Mary in this country, of Charles V. in Germany, of Louis 
XIV. in France. Witness the massafcre of the Irish 
Protestants in 1641, when, oil the testimony of a Roman 
Catholic writer, 8000 Protestants were butchered in one 


day. Witness the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in com¬ 
memoration of which the Pope caused a medal be struck. 
Witness tho atrocities which attended the revocation of the 


Edict of Nantes. Witness the horrors of the Inquisition ; 
and although tho inarch of civilisation and the force of 
public opinion have done much to curb the exercise of its 


* Hallam. 
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persecuting spirit, yet witness tlie embers of that spirit still 
prepared to burst into flame, a*, attested f>y the groans from 
Tuscany of the victims of Rome’s hatred to thfc word of God. 

It is nothing to say in *teply, Protestants have persecuted 
in their turn. I adipit they L‘vc^ione so. Individual Pro¬ 
testants have done it, but it is m* religion of Proter tarns 
to persecute we abhor persecution. There is not a sen¬ 
tence in ftny Protestant Creed or caitbn which sanctions 
recourse to any kind of coercion to alter or compel men’s 
religious opinions. Rome, on the contrary, in the plenary 
exercise of her boasted infallible authority, has proclaimed 
the lawfulness of persecution. She has never repealed the 
proclamation ; she has shown, in numberless ways, that it is 
for lack of power, not of will, that she sloes not more often 
use the unhallowed weapon. 

The third title by which the apostasy is designated is 
“the mystery of iniquity ’’ Tl'm epithet denotes a peculiar 
mysteriousness which is to characterise the apostasy and to 
be made subservient to the purposes of iniquity. Romanism 
fully answers to this description. Th^re is, indeed, a system 
of which the appropriate title is “ the mystery of godliness.” 
the gospel of Jesus & that mystery. Jt is an ineffable 
mystery of yisdomand power,—of truth and loving-kindness. 
A mystery belongs to the origin, the procurement, and the 
application of the plan of salvation. The contrivance of the 
scheme is a mystery, lls execution thrtmgh the obedience 
unto death of the Incarnate Word is a mystery; and not less so 
is the application of the scheme to any single case. “Thewind 
bloweth whf;rc it listeth, and thou bearcat the sound thereof, 
but canst *riot tell whence it comoth or whither it goeth, so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” # The consummation of 
the plan is involved in mystery, and yet we know that the 
whole of the marvellous scheme is a mystery of godliness. 
Divinity presides over its every part, and the tendency of 
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the whole is to elevate man from the degradation of sin to 
the recovery of the image of God in which he was at the 
first created. 

■* 

Now in direct antagonism to this mystery of godliness, 
stands the mystery of iniquity. Such i.v Romanism. Mys¬ 
terious in its origin, growth, dovelopement,—mysterious in 
the influence it excels, in its mode of working, in its power 
of accommodation to every variety of humau circQinstunee, 
rank, or disposition. The whole is a mystery of iniquity. 
It defrauds its disciples of privileges to the free enjoyment 
whereof every man is entitled ; by' feigned words it makes 
merchandise of men’s souls. It usurps prerogatives which 
belong to God only, ami wields them for the oppression of 
its victims. It makes - sinning easy ; and by the very instru¬ 
mentality through which it professes to impose hindrances 
in the way of iniquity it m;ik'‘s the practice of iniquity 
more facile. I have no hesitation in affirming that the more 


carefully you investigate the practical tvorking of the entire 
Romish system, the more irresistible will the conclusion 
appear that “mystery #f iniquity” is a title to which the 
Church of Rome lias an undoubted claim. 

And what shali we say of the fourth specific appellation 
which the apostle gives to the apostasy.-* namely, (i that 
wicked, or lawless, one?” The import of the title is self- 
evident. It points to an arrogant assumption of superiority 
to all law and authority whatsoever^ Now' here, again, the, 
accuracy with which this accusatiou may be proved against 
Romanism is vividly clear. Let Rome speak for herself. 
In her canon-law it is authoritatively laid dovtq, “The 
oiws of kings have not pre-eminence over ecclesiastical 
equ T 3, but are subordinate or subservient to them.” “ What- 
'mno decrees of princes arc found injurious to the interest 
of the Churcli are declared to be of no authority whatever.” 
There goes the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill then at once. “ It 

H 
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has no authority whatever,” ipse dixit the Pope of Rome. 
Again: “ The bishop of Roitie hath authority to judge all 
men, and specially to discern llie articles of*faith, and that 
without any councils, amt may assbil them that the council 
hath damned ; but mo man hathgiutliority to judge him nor 
to meddfb with anything tlin; e hath judged, neither em¬ 
peror, Icing, people, nor the clergy, and^it is not lawful for 
any rnan*to judge of his *powcr.” “ appertaineth to the 
Chureh of Rome to judge which oaths ought to be kej)t and 
which not.” 80 says the canon-law of the Church of 
Rome. I e.-lc. can elearer evidence be wanted, that, in theory 
at least, the Church of Rome claims to be independent of all 
iaw and to have the right to trample under foot all consti¬ 
tuted authorities whatsoever, as it m!i.y from time to time 
suit her cou\»'niene^ or interest to do so? 

Nor has she failed in prac tice to exercise the authority 
which she thus them\ luaillj^Taims. Pope Gregory YTI. 
deposed ihairy IV. of Germany, in the year 107-3, in the 
following terms : “ For the dignity and defence of God’s 
holy Church, in the name of Almighty God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, 1 (j^pose from imperial and royal ad¬ 
ministration King Henry, son of Henry, jjometime Emperor; 
and T absolve al^Chri.-yans subject to the empire from that 
oath whereby they were wont to plight their faith unto true 
kings, for it isVight that he should be deprived of dignity 
who endeavours to dimmish the majesty of the Church.” 

Pope Gregory IX., in*thc year 1239, excommunicated 
the Emperor Frederick II., and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. 

Pope Paul ITI. once and again excommunicated aiy^ 
deposed Henry VIII. of England. • 

Pope Pius V., in the year 1570, issued his memoi^ 
bull against Queen Elizabeth, in which he declares, “ He that 
reigneth on high, to whom is given all power in heaven and 
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in earth, committed^one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
out of which there is no salvation, to one alone on earth, 
namely, to Peter, the prince of th$ apostles* and to Peter’s 
successor, the bishop of Rome, to be governed in fulness of 
power. Him alone he matte princo ov£r all people and all 
kingdoms, to pluck up, flestroy, scatter, consume, plant, and 
build. . . . We do»oiit of the fulness of our apostolic power 
declare the aforesaid Elizabeth to be cut off from "the unity 
of the body of Christ; and, moreover, we do deed are her to 
be deprived of her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, 
and of all dominion, dignity, and privilege whatever. . . . 
And also the nobility, subjects, and people of the said king¬ 
dom, and all others which have in anv sort sworn to her, 

• •* 

to be for ever absolved from any such oath, and all manner 
of duty, allegiance, and obedience. . . . And we do com¬ 
mand and interdict all and^ ^ -v x ’ the noblemen, subjects, 
people, and others aforesaid, I hat they presume not to obey 
her, or her monitions, mandates, or laws ; and those who 

shall act contrary be involved in the same sentence of 

•/ 

anathema.” Can you fieed a fuller exemplification of the 
canon-law, which affirms, “ TJ*p tysliop of Rome may * 
excommunicate enJporors and princes, depose them from 
their states, and assoil their subjitts fro.ff tlieif oaths of 
obedience to them and so constrain them to rebellion ?” Has 
there ever been heayl of any apostasy in the Christian 
Church which more minutely tallies with the descriptive 
title, “ that wicked,” or “ that lawless one ?” 

One word in reference to the remaining features in the 
inspired portraiture of the apostasy. What has 1)«en said 
on the application of the title, “the lawless one,” holds 
equally as to the next.•prominent feature, namely, “who • 
opposeth and cxalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped.” Romo does this. She rudely 
violates the sacredness that surrounds the throne, and mocks 
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alike at the authority of kings and of civil rulers of every 
degree. It is added, “ISo that he, as God^ sitteth in the 
temple of God, •showing # himself that lie is God.” “ The 
temple of God” is a phrase to denote the Christian Church. 
The apostasy, then,•which is licit portrayed must have the 
semblance of Christianity, h me luffe this beyond all doubt. 


It would further appear that this apostasy would claim to 
exercise Tlivine prerogatives. Home (foes this. Hear her 


own words. 


In the Catechism of the Council of Trent, it is 


nilirmcd, “ In the priest, who sits as his legitimate judge, the 
'penitent should venerate the person and the power of Christ 
the hurd, for in the administration of the sacrament of 


penance, as in that of the others, the priest discharges the 
functions of Jesus Christ.” 


lint, again, the apostle affirms, “The mystery of iniquity 
doth already work: only ve know what withhohleth 
that lie might be revealed in hi» time, and he who now 


letteth, will let until he be taken out of the way.” Accord¬ 
ing to this statement, all the elements of the future apostasy 
were then in existence, only they wA’e held in check by the 
•presence of some controlling force. This description most 
remarkably tallies with the facts of tlfe case as regards 
Romanism* TJn^germ many of the more prominent errors 
of Topery can be detected even in apostolic times. It was 
necessary even for the apostles to warn tlieir converts to 
flee from idolatry, to beware of a voluntary humility and 
a worshipping of angels, of a vain distinction of meats, a 
neglecting of the body, an observance of the traditions, 
the doctrines and commandments of men. The very fact 
that an inspired apostle deemed it necessary to prescribe that 
•a bishop should be the husband of one wife, implies that the 
Romish doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy was not alto¬ 
gether unknown ; above all, it was needful to warn of erring 
upon the grand and fundamental question of a s inner’p 
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justification before God. At the same time it is evident 
that Romanism n’bvor put forward all its pretensions, it 
was not fully*dcveloped in its criminal opposition to divine 
truth until the seat of the Roman empire was transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople. “ The grandeur of the 
emperor and of antichrist could not stand together.” As 
soon as the ompe:g)r departed from Rome, antichrist began 
to be revealed. Tfms history ihnfirms the interpretation I 
have given, and contributes her quota of evidence to fix 
the ' application of the whole prophecy to the system of 
Romanism. * 


It is time that 1 should briefly remind you of tlie result 
of the foregoing investigation. An inspired apostle had 
spoken to the members of a Christian Church of the second 


coming of Christ. His words were misapprehended, his 
statements perverted. In * id» r to correct tin* mischief 
1 hence resulting, he again Ivr&o to the same body of Christ¬ 
ians, and predicted, in the clearest manner, that prior to the 
second advent there would be an apostasy, of which he 
proceeded to give i^innte outlines. He declared that 


the rudiments of this apostasy were already ii^ existence 
but that their <Vvelopcment woiilfl not take place till the 
removal of a certain restraining <“iuso. iie declared that 
this apostasy would continue till the end of time; and only 
then be destroyed when the Lord himself shall reappear. 

All this is clear matter of fact. I have endeavoured 
patiently to examine the inspired prediction. I have taken 
title after title, and one characteristic feature after another, 


and endeavoured to find out where the prediction finds its 
fulfilment. The result is, that I find an unmisfakeablc cor¬ 


respondence in all that we know of the origin, the growth, 
the pretensions, the principles, and the practices of Roman¬ 
ism, with the picture which the apostle drew. . Tf ho did 
not intend that portrait for Romanism, it is an unheard-of 
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coincidence that it should be so faithful a likeness. The 
evidence of the history, the (foct.rine, afid the character of 
Romanism, all goes to establish the identity hf Popery with 
the predicted apostasy. * This is not a modern or a novel 
interpretation. Mnpy pai 5 oi were held in an early age 
of the Church. So confide, was ^lic belief, and so pre¬ 
valent the opinion, that it was the Rom^p empire by which 
the devclapcrriont of antichrist was festrained, that, ac¬ 
cording to Tcrfullian, it was a prayer in the liturgy of 
the Church, tJiat the Roman empire might stand long, in 
*>rder that antichrist’s coming might be Jong deferred. The 
interpretation I have given was the belief of WicklilFe, of 
Luther, of Cramner, of Latimer, of Ridley, of Jewel, of 
John Knox. All agree in this, that the Romish apostasy 
is antichrist. It was this belief which kindled the zeal, 
sustained the courage, and upheld the constancy, of the 
noble band of our mar., red fflSlmers. Their blood "would 
not have flowed so freely luid they not recognised in Ro¬ 
manism the antichristian apostasy. They felt, that in with¬ 
standing Ropery they were waging Rattle against a system 
ivliich, more than any otlie^, defrauded Christ of his glory, 
and robbed the gospel <?f its preciousness. m Our resistance to 
Popery must res^on the # same basis. Popery is unchanged. 
Nothing in her past history tends to weaken the force 
of the testimony which the prediction I have been review¬ 
ing delivers against her. I thank God that the heart of 

s 

this Protestant nation is, as I believe, sound to its very core. 
The spirit of Protestantism is not dead. The blood of the 
martyrs flows in our veins; the light that was kindled 
by the flame-shroud of Latimer has not been extinguished. 
Let the necessity but arise, and I. believe there would 
be no lack of witnesses for God and for truth, who would 
not shrink from the martyrs* pile, if the cause of Protestant 
truth were to demand the sacrifice. On the other hand, let 
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us not imagine that the spirit of Popery is dead either. 
Never were its assumptions* more arrogant, never was its 
aspect more threatening. I look at the •Continent of Eu¬ 
rope. Jesuits inspire the Papal "councils and wield its two- 
edged sword. In Naple% Ferdinand, .the model king, lias 
been forced, through their ascendancy, to break his oath to 
the people; her patriots arc perishing in dungeons, and her 
children are now * aught a catechism which touches that 
every Protestant should be put to death here and will per¬ 
ish everlastingly. In Austria, the. Imperial power is at the 
feet of the Jesuits. In Tuscany, the civil power is suboi*- 
dinated to the ecclesiastical. In France, we have seen 
Rome accommodating itself to every phase of popular re¬ 
volution ; its priesthood one while blessing the trees of 
Liberty to hail the inauguration of a republic, and then 
in turn rallying around the throne of the emperor. In 
Prussia, Frederic Willian!F (Stressed the Popish hierarchy 
for their political support, allowed the full restoration of 
the Jesuits, and within the last few months the Pope has 
been givr. g laws to y»e Prussians on the subject of mixed 
marriages, exactly opposite the law of the land. 2^i 
Spain, Protestantism has just bec*n proscribed under the 
severest penalties. In Holland, he has ^parcelled out the 
kingdom into dioceses, introduced the bitterest strifes, and 
defied the royal power. If I turn to this country—the 
home of the Bible and the palladium of Protestant truth— 
all the energies of Papal Christendom arc directed to the 
reconversion of England. In this country, fifty years ago, 
there were but four vicars apostolic, with between one 
and two hundred priests. Now Rome possesses here a 
cardinal archbishop, .twelve bishops, and twelve hundred 
clergy. Since the aggression of 1850, there have been 
added forty-four convents, sixty-one chapels, and eighty- 
eight priests. 
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Rome is not asleep. Young men of this Christian As¬ 
sociation, wc must not bo asleep either. *We must examine 
Popery in the. fu]J light of revealed truth. Thus surveying 
her, I am not surprised *at. her power, her subtlety, her 
progress. We arc prepared to expect it all. She must bo 
verified to be the foredoomed apostasy, by the extent of 
her dominion and the greatness of her giylt. That she lias 
obtained a» footing in every nation, and beared her altars on 
every shore, is one link in the evidence by which her one¬ 
ness with the predicteu apostasy is proved. All the mystery 
which hangs around her, and which she so much loves, is 
auother link in the chain of testimony. That she should be 
at one time apparently crushed, and yet exhibit such a 
marvellous rcviviscent power; that sift* should be at one 
and the same time impotent at the heart of her empire, and 
yet exhibiting in fre* Protestant nations tokens of un¬ 
abated vigour; that, in spite of* eVvry exposure of the “lying 
wonders” she has practised, and of the contradictions to 
common sense in which she demands implicit faith, she 
should still be successful 1o entrap many of the wise and 
the intellectual; all this, mvsterious though it be, is expli¬ 
cable by the truth of* prophecy, but not otherwise. It 
constitutes a part ( of the mystery by which it was foretold 
that the apostasy would Tbe characterised. Her marvellous 
facility of accommodation to the varying tastes and habits, 
tho prejudices or predictions, of mankind,—her prodigious 
versatility, combined with sh much fixity,—her unvarying 
aim pursued with such ever-varying expedients,—her match¬ 
less dexteigty in weaving together truth and error,—her 
faculty of concealing the deadliest weapon in tho most at¬ 
tractive sheath,—her power of decaying a man into tho 
most appalling slavery by holding out the bait of a peace 
of mind nowhere else to be realised but in her communion— 
her resources for practically lulling the conscience so as 
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to make crimo easy :—all this contributes to make Roman- 

f +• 

ism of all apostasies at once* the most iniquitous and the 
most perilous.' 

Learn, Christian young men, to' 1 regard Popery in its true 
aspect. Be valiant for tlie truth as it is in Jesus. God 
forbid that I should bp instrumental to awaken one harsh 
sentiment or unchristian disposition towards Roman Catho¬ 
lics ! The greater sheir error, the more they are,entitled to 
our pity and compassion. But I call upon you to hold no 
parley with Romanism. Do not attempt to meet it halt-way. 
Love the Romanist and try to do him good, but lot him not 
doubt for a moment your abhorrence of the error which 
deceives, and the chain that enthrals him. Take a true 
estimate of the prosy *ots of Popery. Contrast its darkness 
with the brightness of the coming day. Popery will continue 
till the advent of Christ. It will never be reformed. Many 
who are now amopgst its crpiVcs, will, through the wonders 
of grace, be marvellously extricated. Multitudes arc even 
now responding to the call, “Come out of her, my people !” 
I do not lespair even^ of whole countries over which she 
now tyrannises being nobly enfranchised. But as a system 
Popery will continue till the Lord copies. The first streak of 
light that shall break on the horizon, as the [dodge of the 
rising of the Sun of Righteousness, shall he a sign that 
Great Babylon is about to be destroyed. JThe first note of 
the echoing trump* of the archangel, which shall wake 
from earth tho responsive shout,•*“ Behold ho cometh”— 
that sound shall be the knell of Romanism. TTer deeds shall 
come into remembrance. The blood of the martyrs which 
ia found in her shall be avenged. The usurped shall be 
hurled from the throne which he has dared to mount. Tho 
antichrist shall be swept to perdition, that Christ in his 
glory may reign for ever and for ever, King of kings and 
Lord of lords. Young men of this Christian Association, 
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which side arc you prepared to take in the approaching 
struggle ? There arc but two sides,— -Truth and falsehood. 
You must eiflici*be ranged on the side of fl-c Lfirnb or on 
the side of Sal an. You must (leet between the two. Neu¬ 


tral i I y on this question is 1r isofi. As the professing ser¬ 
vants of* Christ hearing his name*—wearing his livery, X 
call upon you to he uncomproinisim: and decided. You will 


exponent:# 


the Meting 


of dr 


vision w 


the Son of Wen 


sliall appear. Fear not, I entreat, you, the reproach ni men. 
Trample under foot the fear of man which hringeth a Mime— 
•rise to vour high, vour immortal destinv, and determine 
Cod helping, to follow the Lamb whithersoever he geeth , so 
shall you be led onward to victory—onward to immortality — 
onward to glory ! 
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°rjIE HALDANES. 


The object of my Lecture, as many of you have inferred 
from its title, is to give some account of Robert Haldane, 
of Airthroy, and his brother, James Alexander. It is not 
my intention to instil ute a comparison, or to draw a contrast, 
between the two. 1 shall not measure thorn by the great 
men of their own or any officr’ age. Neither shall 1 attempt 
to describe their mental qualities, nor even to narrate chro¬ 
nologically, except to a very small extent, the incidents of 
their history. 1 sh$ill rather endeavour to give you an 
account of the work they did—do analyse their character- *- 
to lay before yen, with some degree of distinctness, its 
different features—to draw such ..a porta.it as’will enable 
you to form some conception of what they were, in the hope 
that the representation will supply some Healthful stimuli, 
show you some things which you ought to admire and 
imitate, although allied, it may be, to defects which you 
will deem it your duty to shun. 

As a faithful likeness of either brother wili give you a 
sufficiently correct conception of the other, it is not necessary 
that I should divide ..your attention with a double portrait. 
In their labours they were so closely allied—there is so 
much resemblance in the broader features of Lhcir character, 
although differing somewhat in its more delicate shades that 
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a twofold description, though it might gratify curiosity, 
would serve no'practical purpise; and, accordingly, in my 
attempt at delineation, I shall generally speaker them both 
in the same terms. 


T. Historical.. 


Their apeestry, in so fa» as it aids \m in forming a con¬ 
ception of their character, by showing 11 s what attractions 
they were enabled to resist for the sake of religion, deserves 
a^passing notice. They were descendants of an ancient 
Scottish family, distinguished at one time, fur deeds of 
prowess. Tiny could trace llieir genealogy through many 
generations to some of those Scandinavian heroes who, 
migrating into this country, were destined by Providence, 
to intlise into its inhabitants some of that energy by which 
they are now distinguish d, JTidb of which the Haldanes 
inherited no inconsideruhh degree. Tins much it is right 
to state, though it would neither he possible in our time, nor 
consistent with our purpose, to trace all the branches of the 
genealogical tree that are. given in their biography.* Such 
questions arc of no gre;flt interest to Christian young men. 
We have learned, I trust, to value them according to their 
worth. Our estimate of‘men is based on what they are — 
not on the wealth or the rank of their fathers. It is of 
small moment whether they can trace tllt'ir descent from a 
line of beggars or a line'of.kings, from the great or the 
small, the famous or the. obscure, the noble or the serf— 
whether thojr blood be a ground of boasting or only serves 

* Ihe book to which the lecturer is chiefly indebted for his knowledge 
of the Haldanes, and to which reference is freqifcntly made in the lecture, 
is, “ The Lives of Robert Haldane, of Airtlirey, and of his brother, James 
Alexander Haldane. By Alexander Haldane, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law." 
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to deepen their blush; for, ultimately, they all terminate in 
the same centre, ami originally sprang from the same source. 
Rich and poor*high and low, the most migjity and the most 
abject, the most honoured and tin? most despised, may, after 
the manner and on the authority of Scripture, trace their 
genealogy to Adam, 411 d through Adam to God. The 
peasant’s does 110 ^ terminate lower, and the king’s cannot 
reach higher, than Unit. 

Robert Haldane was born in the year 17G4, and was 

rather more than four years the senior of his brother. About 

a fortnight before the birth of James, their father died, and 

about six years afterwards their mother followed him to the 
*■ 

grave; thus leaving them orphans, the one at six, the other 
at ten years of age. • 

Both parents appear to have been pious; and judging 
from the glimpses we obtain of their mother in this biogra¬ 
phy, wo have difficulty in •foTVning an estimate of the loss 
they sustained in being so early deprived of her counsels 
and care. The loss of a mother is in most cases irreparable. 
Few of us know bow l^iueh we are indebted to her influence 
for our best feelings and our noblest purposes. There is a # 
power in the relation to which no tnan is insensible ; and 
generally, it is exercised for good, to a greater or Jess degree. 
The mother may not bo eminently pious, may not, in the 
highest sense of the term, be pious at all; Wit there is such 
a susceptibility to goodness in the female heart, such a 
promptness in recognising it, ftuet'i a cordiality in her ap¬ 
proval of it when discovered, that few men, in their first 
struggles toward?: the right, are uncheered by tlicvconscious¬ 
ness that their success will be gratifying to the "maternal 
heart. And when we are of age to understand the myste¬ 
rious and sacred influences of that relation; when wo grow' 
up to learn, from our own observation or our own care, 
how they cared, and watched, and toiled for us ; how their 
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patience bore with our peevishness, and their watchfulness 
anticipated our'wants ; how oift sickness ffwakened their soli- 
citudo, and our recovery rewarded Their toil; Vdien pleasing 
and hallowed memories of*the past arc; revived, who can tell 
how much we arc indebted for mr # good resolutions, for our 
most successful struggles ae* hist e^il, for the salutary re¬ 
morse which has ai tended our falls, for ajjght that is good 
and heroi^ in our lives, 1 (p the consciousness of a mother’s 
■worth, and of tlie pleaMirc she will derive from our consist¬ 
ent and upward course? 

* But the. mother of the Haldanes was no ordinary woman. 
Naturally endowed with great strength of purpose 4 , grace 
had adorned it with a sincere and fervent piety. She 
attended to the religious instruction o£ her sons while she 


lived, and added to instruction the force of her example, 
while she followed both by earnest prayer. And most 
affecting it. is, to see r kriPeling by their bed after they 
are suppos'd to he asleep, and pleading as a mother can, 
not for their wealth or earthly distinction, but that they 
might be guided through a world she was soon to leave, and 
after a life of devotedness ^o God’s service, raised to an 
eternity of joy. 

Those qualities which rendered her removal so great a 
loss, rendered her training equally valuable so long as it was 
enjoyed. Brief ns the period Was, we trace its influence 
throughout, the whole of their after-life. While living without 
God, their mother’s memory i*vcr and anon presents itself as a 
guardian angel, gently upbraiding them for their folly, and 
winning tli^m to a wiser course. .Long after her death, the 
elder brofher would call to mind that kneeling form, that 
pleading countenance, those earnest prayers; and the 
younger tells us that time never entirely effaced the impres¬ 
sion which her care produced. In faith she instilled in¬ 
struction into their opening minds; in faith she prayed that 
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her instructions might bear fruit; in dependence on the 
Divine promise she*committed them to God’s care; and 
though tlio wisli of her heart was # not imirfbdiately realised, 
the sequel proved that her confidence was not misplaced. 
The God of Abraham,- Lwiac, and Jacob,—the God of all 
parents who put their trust in him, and the God* of their 
seed, did not fail t«> “ bless the lads.” 

Deprived of botlf their parents at so early an # age, they 
were yet mercifully exempt from many of the sorrows which 
frequently fall to the orphans’ lot. Temporally, their cir¬ 
cumstances were all that might bo desired, and there were 
relatives both kind and competent, who charged themselves 
with the oversight of their menial and moral training. 
Their maternal grandmother, called by courtesy Lady 
Lurulie, and her sons, Colonel Alexander, and Captain Adam, 
afterwards Viscount Duncan, the hero of Campcrdown, 
watched over them with sornelning like parental care. On 
their boyhood we need not dwell, as it presents nothing 
to distinguish them from multitudes of similar station. 
Suffice it to say, tlmt after receiving their education 
first at the High School, and •lien # at the University of* 
Edinburgh, both brothers, at seventeen, though, of course, 
at different times, entered the navy* where they Continued, 
the elder for about three, the younger for about nine years, 
and distinguished themselves in a manner of which we shall 
presently take notice. f 

The most important event of their lives took place in both 
cases about the same time, when tlie one was in his twenty- 
seventh, and the other in his thirty-first, year. As yeUve have 
seen them only in what the Scriptures call a state of nature. 
They have not felt the* tlirobbings of the inner and higher 
life. They are strangers to the heaven-born principle which 
distinguishes the children of God from the children of the 
devil. They are not without serious impressions: the tones 
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of a mother’s yoice linger in their ears, like strains of un¬ 
earthly music from si far-off laml, telling them of something 
higher and better than their present life. £ mother’s form 
comes up before the eye of their memory. The influence of 
a mother’s prayers'surrounds Vm ; and now and again 
they are* reminded of her instrue *>ns and her couns ds ; 
but as yet their impressions have issued iiyno decided results. 
Now, however, we perceive some symptoms of an approach¬ 
ing change. Shadows on tlie brow of the younger as lie 
sits in the cabin, or paces the deck, of the Melville Castle— 
^solemn musings on his responsibility as the commander of 
so many men—feelings tinged with melancholy, as lie sets 
out on his voyage, while liis young wife is left behind, are 

a> 

soon followed by the earnest inquiries of a sinner seeking 
the Saviour, and those bv the apprehension of Christ, and the 
peace which passeth all understanding. The elder brother, 
expecting the regeneration d‘ ‘'humanity from the French 
revolution, was doomed, as you might suppose, to bitter dis¬ 
appointment ; but the thoughtfulness thus excited led to a 
happy result. Grasping at a shadow, as he tells us, he 
•found the substance. Antf' so within a short time of each 

t 

other, though in different ways, both pas? through the crisis 
of being- 1 —experience F ‘i change in feeling, in thought, 
in motive, in the principles and ends of action—a change 
the issue of which eternity alone will disclose. 

As the principal cyrels in their history after this will 
have to be noticed in what we say of their work, X shall 
pass over the interval between their conversion and their 
death, and simply add here, that the elder died in 1842, 
in his seventy-ninth year, and the younger at the age of 
eighty-three, in the year 1851. r 
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II. TheIr Work. 


The life-work of the Haldanes, as described in this 
volume, is sufficient to commend their* history to the study 
of every Christian, and especially of Christian ybung men, 
in this age of unjtiralleled activity. They were eminently 
men of action. Priced by Providence in a sphere where 
they were exempt from the necessity of toiling for their own 
maintenance, they did not think of spending their lives, as 
some do who arc similarly situated, in indolence or pleasure*. 
Not for their own ease, not for their own enjoyment-, had 
they been ushered into being, but to do God’s work, and to 
make the world happier and better. Were not gigantic 
forms of evil stalking around them, dishonouring God and 
? Had not God endowed them with faculties 


cursing man * 


which were intended for exercise ? That physical power, 
that mental energy, that courage which towers in presence 
of difficulty, that worldly substance—for what have they 
been given but that, tjiey might do battle with the rampant 
evil ? That gospel which hastaved them, is it not equally 
adapted to the saltation of others ? Have they not received 
it that they might publish it to ^heir fellows ? Will not 
God be glorilied by its diffusion ? And do not. they occupy 
an awfully solemn jiosition, standing as they do between 
two eternities, having just sprung at God’s bidding from the 
womb of the one, whence voices issue, telling them solemnly 
to be in earnest., and about to pass away amid the shadows 
of another, where every man is rewarded according to his 
works ? With such convictions as these, life to them was 
no pleasure-hunt-, no butter fly-chase, as it is to some—no 
feverish dance, as it is to others—no disturbed and broken 
dream, as many find it; but a stern and ceaseless, though 
not unwelcome task. Far more deeply than some who play 
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with the words, they felt what tho poet has sung, and their 
lives were the expression of the feeling : * 

“ Tell me not in foournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty d-eam; 

For the soul is dead that*slumbers, 

And things arc not * ndt they seem. 

j 

Life is real, life i, earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal; 

* Dust thuu art, to dust returnest,' 

Was not spoken of the soul.’ 1 

It is true, we cannot attribute to them the protracted 
studies by the midnight lamp, the voluminous writings, 
added to professional duties, in themselves sufficient for 
ordinary men, which taxed the spare form and dried up the 
strength of llichard Baxter ; nor the herculean labours of 
their countryman, John Knox, during the latter years of his 
life. They knew nothing of the incessant, journeys and 
multitudinous meetings of a Wesley; nor did they ever 
approach to flic almost superhmnanienergy which charac¬ 
terised the preaching of# a Whitfield; nor will their 
labours, either for number or magnitude^ bear* comparison 
with those # of many wlie^' we might name. Still, they were 
meu of work. They had not, indeed, crushed the instincts 
of their natures and severed themselves from the ties of 
their kind, as some havt^done. One passion had not been 
allowed to become so predominant as to extinguish every 
other } for they were not fanatics—they were not mere 
zealots—gtfley wore men. Innocent enjoyments were not 
unwelcome. They had their hours of recreation : they 
could contribute to, and delight in, 4he enjoyments of the 
domestic circle. Though they felt that their strength 
should he usefully employed, they did not think it dutiful 
to overtax it always. They generally proportioned their 
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labours to their ability, like men who thought—and thought 
wisely—t-liat life is to be husbanded, and not worn out as 
rapidly as possible. But though their labours were regu¬ 
lated, they were steady and persevering. Though quiet, 
they were determined. »Tliey kept their object always in 
view. They were so constantly employed in doing good, 
that with Tau 1 ^liey might have said, “This one thing I 
do.” And, after evening shadows began to hdver around 
them—when their hairs were grey, and their limbs were 
feeble, and their frames wen* bent, and their eyes were dim 
—yea, even to life’s latest hour, their hands were full of 
their Master’s work. 

There are some men to whom exertion seems more 
natural and easy than to others. They possess an amount 
of physical and mental energy which renders incessant 
activity an essential of cxi-jh pc- 1 . The great thing is, to 
direct it into a proper channel : that secured, their useful¬ 
ness follows ; otherwise they become productive of mischief. 
You have so much steam-power—shall I say ?—which will 
either expend itself i» disastrous explosion, or render useful 
service. They are like the clef trite force, which will eithrt* 
run oil your orwuuls with incredible swiftness, or leap in 
thunder-bolts from the clouds to t ' Mthe and destroy. The 
Haldanes were men of this stain]). Enough is said here to 
show that, in their boyhood, tlieir native energy found 
scope in the performance ol‘ mischievous tricks on a magni¬ 
ficent scale. And, during their naval career, when it was 
more under the control of their judgment, it led to such an 
energetic discharge of duty as distinguished them Jrom their 


fellows, and gave promise of speedy promotion. 

An impression prevails somewhat extensively, especially 
among young men, that those who become religious uro 
generally deficient in manly qualities. In the estimation of 
many, they are njen of no mental vigour, no independence 
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of thought, lacking in courage, without the spirit of enter- 
prise—men, in short, of no capability—Ruling sentimental¬ 
ists, who seek to atone for their practical incompetence by a 
bigoted adherence to a time-honoured and respectable, but 
now worn-out faith, and by iv-ligi^n to acquire that import¬ 
ance with* which their own calcify fails to invest them. 
Evangelical religion, it is thought, i* quite# uifable for them, 
but has nothing to commend it to those rfianlv voutlis whoso 
strength of thought ami will qualifies them for efficiently 
performing their part, and thus attaining to distinction, in 
an arena where the head that wisely conceives, and the 
hand that promptly executes, and the heart that boldly 
dares, never fail to command success. 

However much the character of professing Christians 
may seem to justify this supposition, it certainly finds no 
countenance in the lives of the Haldanes. 1 would point 
to them as embodiments oi the very opposite of the quali¬ 
ties which it attributes to religious men. The elder brother, 
during his brief naval career, gave repeated indications of 
that high regard for duty, and disregard of consequences 
when duty summoned to act it n, by which Wellington is said 
to have been so rcmarltably distinguished Take the fol¬ 
lowing as specimens. On one occasion, when an old sailor, 
during an engagement, cautioned him that he was making 

himself a mark fftr the enemy, as he stood with a lantern in 

•$ * 

his hand directing the proper elevation o!‘ a gun, “ he indig¬ 
nantly repelled the admonitioh, telling his well-meaning and 
sensible adviser that in the discharge of duty he should dis¬ 
dain to think of personal danger.” At another time, when 
“ ordered to take his post on the fore-top-gallant mast, and 
remain until recalled, the mast sprung i and as there was no 
order to descend, lie expected at every blast to be hurled 
into the deep. Another midshipman thought himself justi¬ 
fied, under the circumstances, in retiring to a safe position. 
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Not so his companion, who remembered liis commander’s 
maxim, ‘never t% make a •difficulty’ in tarrying out an 
order. Tie remained there, as did an old seaman/' until on 
an order being given to shorten sail, the commander, Captain 
Jervis, discovered and released them from their perilous 
position. These facts, though of no great importance in 
themselves, are^not without significance as indications of 
character. They fct least discountenance the potion which 
so extensively prevails. They indicate the existence of 
manly qualities—something of that sterling stuff’ out of, 
which men arc made. 

James, who was much longer in the naval service, had 
more opportunity of exhibiting similar qualities. There was 
a thoroughness in aU he did, which showed plainly that, place 
him where you might, he would be no cipher, but a power 
either for good or evil. Tie had the manliness, as some would 
call it, when in London^worship most devoutly in the 
temple of Fashion; when in India, to plunge into the amuse¬ 
ments and luxury to-whieh the friendship of the Governor- 
General and others facilitated his access; when in St. Helena, 
on a homeward voyage, to figl^t a duel with a cavalry officer, 
a notoriously successful shot, witlufut the slightest symptoms 
of trepidation. Wo can conceive, no doubt, of a more 
manlv course than these facts incflcatc. It might have mani- 
tested greater courage, to shun, than to worship in the temple 
of Fashion; to restst, than to yield to the fascinating seduc¬ 
tions of Indian dissipation ; t© consent to be branded as a 
coward, than to violate the law of God, by placing in 
jeopardy his own and a brother’s life, and, ligppily, public 
opinion is now beginning to acknowledge that Inich is the 
case. But, with his notions, the duel did manifest the 
lower kind of courage which some (and we wish to take 
them on their own grounds) would call manliness; it testi¬ 
fied to the possession of qualities which, under the guidance 
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of better principle, might be usefully employed. An incident 
occurred not long after this ighcro bis ^ourage was much 
more legitimately exercised. “At the close*of 1793, the 
Indian lleet was detained, J)y various causes, in the Downs 
and at Spit head, from Cln-istir.is to April following.” 
During the dctontioif a mutinv Ifroke out 011 board the 

t ^ 

Dutton, which threatened to be attended with .serious conse¬ 
quences. The captain and'luMjlenu.it ljpf left the vessel, 
and the inferior officers having lost their command were 
firing pistols overhead. “ Serious apprehension was felt lest 
the men should gain access to the powder-magazine, and 
madly end the strife by (heir own death and that of all on 
board. One of the two medical men had serious thoughts of 
throwing himself into the water to escape the risk. It was 
at this critical moment (hat Captain Haldane, of the Melville 
Castle, appeared at. the side of the vessel. His approach 
was the signal for rencwco and .Knyrv tumults. The shouts 
of the otiiccrs, ‘‘Come, on board; come on board/ were 
drowned by the cries of the mutineers, ‘Keep off, or we’ll 
sink you.’ The scene was appalling, and to venture into 
the midst of the angry crew seemed to*bc an act of daring 

' J fi ^ 

alhiost amounting to rasVness. Ordering his men to veer- 
round by the stern, in a few moments Captain Haldane was 
on the quarterdeck. Ills lirst object was to restore to the 
ollicers composure and presence of mind. He peremptorily 
refused to head an immediate attack on the mutineers, but very 
calmly reasoning with the njen. sword in hand, telling them 
that they had no business there, and asking what they hoped 
to effect in the presence of twenty sail-of-the line, the quarter- 
deck was soon cleared. But observing that there was still 
much confusion, and inquiring where the chief danger lay, 
he was down immediately at the very point of alarm. Two 
of the crew, intoxicated with spirits, and more hardy than 
the rest, were at the door of the powder-magazine threaten- 
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ing with horrid oaths that, whether it should prove heaven 
or hell, they would 41ovv lip tlfe ship. One of them was in 
the act of wreif cliing off the iron bars fromjhe doors, whilst 
the other had a shovel full of liv<? coals ready to throw in! 
Captain Haldane, instantly putting a pistol to the breast of 
the man with the iron bar, told him that if he stirred he was * 
a dead man. Calling at the same time for the irons of the 
ship, as if disobedidoee were oift of the question, he saw 
them placed, lirst on this man and then on the other. The 
rest of the ringleaders were also secured;” and, in a word, 
the mutiny was quelled through the courage and energy of 
Captain Haldane. 

As might have been expected, the same force of 
character which the5e. facts exhibit was manifested by the 
Haldanes throughout tlieir religious course ; for conver¬ 
sion is not a change in the nelm *, but in the direction, of 
our faculties. Napoleon tl/bujriit that certain statues of the 
apostles might be made most useful by being converted into 
current, coin and sent about doing good ;—Bobert Ilaldane, 


with a liberality scldoj^ equalled, sold bis estate of Airthrey, 
which be bad beautified until ^,ts improvements, combined* 
with its natural advantages, rendered it celebrated through¬ 
out. the surrounding neighbourhood, that he might spend 
its price in the promotion of the cause of Christ; and 
could he have obtained permission from tin* government, it 
was bis intention to go to Benares, taking with him a staff 
of missionaries, whom lie engaged \o support, and to devote 
his property and his life to the evangelisation of heat lien 
tribes. * 


His brother James, leaving tho navy that he might have 
more opportunity of attending to the claims of religion, had 
scarcely found peace himself, when he commenced preaching 
the gospel to others. A tour in the northern parts of 
Scotland with Mr. Simeon of Cambridge, and another with 
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John Campbell, for the purpose of establishing Sabbath- 
schools in the* west, made htm acquainted with the want 
of gospel-preachjng in the established Church, and with the 
consequent, low state of feligion ; and in 1797, he set out 
on the first of a series of eva, gelistic journeys, in the course 
• of which die visited every distri 1 of the country, frira the 
Orkneys in the North, to the banks of thc^Tweed. Penetrat¬ 
ing into tli* 1 most remote aiid»mi frequented parts, he sometimes, 
after travelling and preaching by day, could find no better 
accommodation for the night than the mud floor of a Highland 
cottage, lie was opposed by the clergy—dragged unjustly 
before magistrates—interrupted and assailed by men who 
called themselves gentlemen. Men of less nerve would 
have faltered before such opposition ; but his constitutional 
qualities, and Ids naval experience, render him admirably 
qualified to grapple with and to master it. Tie had con¬ 
fronted death without I* . - p r lit had for years contended 
with the boisterous ocean, and controlled the more unruly 
passions of hundreds of untutored men ; and he was not 
the man to quail before magisterial frowns or clerical 
^intolerance. In spite of tlii^r opposition he went from place 
to place, preaching now*in churches or in chapels, as the case 
might be, iyid now in the open air. Crowds flocked to hear 
him, drawn at first perlnips by curiosity; but often those 
who came to wonder remained to weep and to pray ; and 
sometimes in the drenching rain they “stood listening with 
intenso interest to his fcleiA-, faithful, and searching ex¬ 
hibitions of truth. Thus he scattered the good seed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and with 
results Scaring a closer resemblance to those which at¬ 
tended the preaching of Whitfield thg,n anything in modern 
times. 

To the movement thus commenced the attention of his 
brother, who had been frustrated in his missionary purposes. 
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was naturally directed; and to its maintenance and organisa¬ 
tion lie devoted tli£ property originally designed for India. 
A fortune of sixty or seventy thousand pounds was, in the 
course of a few years, cheerfully spent in training hundreds of 
young men for the ministry, in building.chapels or taberna¬ 
cles, as they were called in various parts of the* country, 
and in printing Und circulating myriads of gospel tracts 
and other religious jtoblications. * * 

At first it was their intention to confine themselves to 
the promotion of evangelistic efforts, and to remain members 
of the Church of Scotland; but when, in 1799, a body of 
Christians, many of whom were the fruit of the younger 
brother’s labours, withdrew from the communion of that 
Church to unite on Congregational principles, the Haldanes 
were among,the number. Of tlie first Congregational church 
thus formed .lames was chosen tin* first pastor; and after¬ 
wards his brother was associated with him in the office, the 
duties of which they continued to discharge till the close of 
life. 

Nor did their zeal flow through these channels alone. 
By men who had such sympathy with Christ, every move-.* 
ment fitted to advance, his cause, whether at home, or abroad, 
was deemed worthy of support. They were connected with 
the committees of various religious and benevolent institu¬ 
tions ; they took part through the press In many of the 
religious controversies of the day-; they fought a hard and 
long-contested, but ultimately “successful battle, with the 
Committee of the Bible Society for the circulation of the 
word of God without infidel introductions or fijyjcn phal 
appendages. The elder brother, iu 1816-17, fulfilled a long- 
cherished purpose of visiting Geneva, and Montaubun in the 
south of France, in both of which places he laboured among 
students and ministers, who, although preparing for or en- 
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gaged in the ministry, were utterly ignorant of the way 
of salvation, with singular success. 

In addition® to these more active engagements, they 
published treatises on the Evidences of Christianity, on 
Inspiration, on the Atonement, on Assurance, on Faith, 
commentaries on the Galatians and the Romans, some of 
which have been pronounced, by cmnpcWiit critics, the best 
of their Find, with various other worlds, which it would be 
tedious to name. And thus, with one thing and another, as 
you cannot fail to perceive, imperfect as this summary has 
‘been, and much as we have necessarily overlooked, they 
led from first to last a right busy life. 

And with what glorious results their efforts were crowned. 


Robert Haldane’s visit to France was the commencement 
of a new era in Continental religion. The state of the 
French Reformed Churches at the time was most deplorable. 
Geneva, once “the glory of the Reformation, the battle-field 
of light and darkness, the Thermopylie of Protestantism, 
from whose Alpine heights the light of gospel-truth streamed 
with brilliant lustre athwart the blackness of I’apal super¬ 
stition,” had fallen “tYfjui h&* ancestral faith, and proved how 
vain are historic names, orthodox creeds,«aud scriptural for¬ 
mularies, Where the spirit has ceased to animate, the lifeless 

frame.” The scene of Calvin’s labours had degenerated into 
£ ^ 
a nursery of Soeinianism. “It is asked.” says Rousseau, “of 

the ministers of the Church of Geneva, if Jesus Christ bo 

* * 

God ? they dare not answer. It is asked, if lie was a mere 
man? they are embarrassed, and will not say they think so. 
A philosopher, with a glance of the eye, penetrates their 
character. He sees them to be Arians, Soeinians, Deists.” 
And while this was the ease with Geneva, Moutauban, the 
centre of theological education for the French Reformed 
churches, was in a similar condition. The professors were 
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Soeinians with the exception of one or two, who Lore com¬ 
paratively feeble testimony gainst, and could do 1 ' * tie to 
counteract, the false doctrines of their s colleagues ; and 
the ministers being trained in Such a school, evangelical 
preaching, as was to be expected, was seldom or ever 
heard in any of the Reformed churches of France.* 

It required ng small degree of boldness for one solitary 
man to assail these* strongholds of Rationalism* and great, 
confidence in the word of God to assail them willi the Bible 
alone ; but the result proved that the boldness was not 
unwise, nor the confidence unwarranted. He conversed 
privately with the ministers to whom he could gain access, 
invariably supporting his statements by appeals to Scripture; 
and in his own room expounded the Epistle to the Romans 
to such students as chose to attend. Believing the foolish¬ 
ness of God to be wiser than man. and the weakness of God 
stronger than man, he did Jljt attempt to soften down or 
qualify those doctrines at winch their prejudices rendered 
them most likely to take offence, but presented them in all 
their naked force, as Ijiey art', found in the pages of Revela¬ 
tion; and seldom lias fidelity to^lho word of God been more, 
signally rewarded Of twenty-one students who attended 
his expositions at Geneva, only one did not appear to be 
impressed ; and the greater part,” notwithstanding the op¬ 
position of ihcir professors, notwithstanding the risk, nay, 
the certainty, thaf their temporal prospects would be 
blighted, avowed themselves converts—not in theory merely, 
but as the subjects of a saving change—to evangelical truth. 

At Montauban be realised similar success. r .'»he Dean of 
Faculty there, M. Daniel Encontre, was one of flic ablest 
mathematicians in France. Filled with the pride of science, 
he felt it exceedingly hard to bow to the humbling doctrines 
of the gospel; but on parting with Mr. Haldane he grasped 
his hand, and said with emotion, “ I am a great sinner, but 
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I have a great Surety,”—a confession of faith in two of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, wliiqh showed that in his 
ease the crisis vpis past—that having renounced self-trust 
lie had taken refuge in Christ. Another, the pastor of a 
church, who had at first visited .Mr. Haldane for the purpose 
of relutijig his doctrines, when in ti.e course of conversation 
the great truth of a complete atonemei# dawned on his 
mind, stopped suddenly, x» they wear walking together, 
and vehemently exclaimed, as many of us, I trust, have felt, 
“ It is tuo great to he true,” and from that moment became 
Ok decided Chrihtiau. But not to dwell on particular cases, 
it has been reckoned that through this visit upwards of sixty 
ministers, among whom were many men of mark, such as 
Merle D’Auhigne, Malan, Monod, and others, were brought 
to a knowledge of Christ. Nor was this all. The gospel 
could not be received by such men without multitudes 
feeling its influence. Their «f>ntorsion was the commence¬ 
ment. of a work which is slill going on; and which, we trust, 
will eoniinue to progress, until it. has rescued France at once 
from her infidelity and the Popery # which has made her 
jnlidel, and wrought out fey her a regeneration which, in 
philosophies and forms 9t' government, sh^ has long sought 
in vain. m 

But Scotland, after ati, was the principal scene of tlieir 
labours, and to •Scotland we must look for the principal 
results. You may form some, conceptioiT of the condition of 
the country, at the time df their conversion, from a descrip¬ 
tion by Hr. Hamilton, of Stratliblane : “Many of the 
clergy,” ho§says, “ were genuine Socinians ; many of them 
were ignorant of theology as a system, and utterly careless 
about (be merits of any creed. . . . When they 

preached,” (which was as seldom as possible, for they always 
took help when it could be found,) “ their sermons gene¬ 
rally turned on honesty, good neighbourhood, and kindness. 
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To deliver a gospel sermon,* or preacli to .tlic hearts and 
consciences of # dyin«f sinners, was as completely beyond their 
power as to speak in the language of* angels. . . . 

The coldness and indifference of the minister, while they 
proclaimed his aversion to his employment, were seldom lost 
on the people. The congregation rarely amounted to a 
tenth of the parishioners, and the one-lialf of this small 
number were generally, during the half-hours soporific 
harangue, fast asleep.” Of course, to this state of things 
there was some exception. Here and there you might have 
found faithful ministers in the established Church, and 
Dissenters, also, evangelical truth was held and taught; but 
these exceptions onljr served 1o make more manifest the 
general destitution. This was the state in which the Hal¬ 
danes found Scotland ; and those of you who know aught 
of its present condition, form a conception of what 

they did, when 1 say that they left it very much what it is 
now. 

It is true that other agencies and other influences eon- 

•T2 



tributed to effect the Change. But to the Haldanes belongs 
the credit of being the originators, <pnd for a length of time 
tile soul, as well 'as the principal supporters, of the move¬ 
ment. “ There can be no douV,” says a distinguished 
writer connected with the Free Church, “that, during the 
eight years when tjiey moved on as air unbroken phalanx, 
multiplying their tabernacles, ft serjding out their reinforce¬ 
ments of ardent evangelists, they stirred to its depths the 
quiescent mind of Scotland.” The very fact of such men 
preaching, and especially in the open air, was fitted to ex¬ 
cite a powerful interest. The earnestness which that fact 
indicated, and which* was manifest in the solemnity of the 
preacher’s manner, could not fail to produce a favourable 
impression. His direct and simple statements, easily under¬ 
stood, went forcibly home to the conscience ; and, although 
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tlio truths ho proclaimed, presenting such a contrast to what 
they were accustomed to hear, at first excited their wonder, 
in numerous instances they took hold of the mind, and con¬ 
tinued working there, until the scales fell from their eyes, 
and they passed out of darkness into marvellous light. 
Thus, by evangelistic and other tiibrts, a salutary influence 
was exerted so extensively, that districts'm which religion 
was all hut unknown underwent a transformation resem¬ 
bling that which the prophet describes, “ Instead of tho 
thorn shall come up the fig-tree—and instead of tho brier 
sTia.ll come up the myrtle-tree“ The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

In 1808 they changed their views on the subject of 
baptism. After this their usefulness in Scotland does not 
appear to have been so great as before; and some attributing 
their diminished usefulness to, are not slow to cedsure them 
lor, the change in their sentiment and practice. Now, I am 
not here to say whether they were right or wrong. I have 
my own opinion on that question, wliiffh in fitting time and 
place I should not lies’tale to express; but I shall not 
violate the confidence of any one who may differ from me 
by obtruding it on you p/nv. Wo admit that Churchman 
and Baptist may be alike conscientious, and that, admission 
is sufficient to protect these men from ojir censure. Right 
or wrong, we cannot blame them; for wo know that every 
man has a conscience! whose dictates he is bound to obey. 
While there is a standard of right, which is uninfluenced by 
man’s opinion, it is, nevertheless, his first duty to be true to 
himself. No consideration of usefulness or consequences 
can justify, in Churchman, Independent, or Baptist, tho 
slightest deviation from a course which, according to his 
judgment, God hath enjoined. The younger Haldane, as I 
iiffer from a* statement of his biographer,,was at one time 
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influenced by considerations of this nature; but before lougf 
both brothers became convinced that the “ more simply they 
followed the Jsord the more useful they should in reality 
be.” And who dare deny that tney were right? Can it 
be supposed that their usefulness would have been greater 
had they proved traitors 'to their convictions ?—that they 
would have labour'd more successfully while blushing under 
the consciousness tln’J. they were living a lie? You cannot 
adopt a principle so subversive of integrity—so jesuitical 
in its nature. Your better nature rises indignant at the 
thought. What! do evil that good may come ? Practise 
falsehood that we may propagate the truth ? Persuade 
others to respect their sense of right by proving traitors to 
our own? Become pointed sepulchres, that we may destroy 
the hypocrisy and corruption of the world ? Establish and 
extend the kingdom of God by practising the wiles of the 
devil? Yeq, when God has g-hen us over to a reprobate 
mind, and we have learned to call evil good, and good evil; 
darkness light, and light darkness! 

It is admitted tliat^ after their baptism they were less 
prominent in the religious history of Scotland, and that 

i 

the results of their labours were of a Toss striking character; 


and it may also be admitted that their usefulness was in 
reality diminished; but it is denied‘that the diminution was 


exclusively, or chiefly, owing to the change in their senti¬ 


ments. That, in so far as it diverted tlieir attention from 


evangelistic efforts, would lessen their usefulness in that 
direction, and the divisions it occasioned tended in a differ¬ 
ent way to the same result; but these temporary hindrances 
would soon have been surmounted, had not other causes 


combined to render tlnpn less prominent actors on the re¬ 
ligious stage. Their individual efforts became of less * «mse- 
quencc as their results were multiplied. The young men 
whom they introduced into the ministry, holding their doc- 
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trines, and animated by their zeal, rendered the preaching 
tours of the younger brother less nocesjpuy, while prolonged 
absences from home became less consistent wTth his increas¬ 
ing duties as pastor of a churc 1 *. Moreover, the national 
Church had been amused from its «!umber, and within its 
pale greater men had arisen as the champions of evangelism. 
It was just after this that Chalmers bu sc like a meteor on 
the ecclesiastical horizon, his mighty eiVrgies devoted to the 
propagation, while they were quickened by the influence, 
of the faith which lie once despised. And while he was 
attracting all eyes in the capital of the west, Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, with an, equal energy and a 
clearer logic, though less gorgeous imagination, was in the; 
zenith of liis glory. Around these Central luminaries va¬ 
rious stars of greater or less magnitude were revolving ; 
and when there wore so in. -*.y, and some possessed of supe¬ 
rior talents to their own, preaching the gospel as freely 
and faithfully as .they did, it was hardly to be expected 
that the Haldanes could retain the same prominence, or 
exert the same influence, as when, synong all the ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, there were scarcely any who 
held it so purely, and none who preached it so faithfully, as 
themselves. 

Then that aspect of Gospel truth to which they gave 
prominence, although admirably adapted to the state of 
Scotland at the commencement of tfieir course, had not 
the same adaptation to Ihe state which afterwards ob¬ 
tained. You are aware of the tendency of the human mind 
to extrenffes, and of the consequent reaction by which great 
movements are generally succeeded. When men were taught 
to trust, not in the Saviour’s merits, Jbut in their own virtue, 
nothing was so fitted to counteract the error as the assertion 
of man’s entire dependence on God for salvation. By-and- 
bye, however, a great part of the thinking community of 
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Scotland had rushed to the extreme of theological belief. 
From many of the pulpits in which Moderation) had incul¬ 
cated a heath oh morality, men were addressed as if they were 
mere machines, having no power to comply with the require¬ 
ments of the Gospel, and assured that, notwithstanding their 
utmost efforts, there was no hope except for a ftw whoso 
salvation had bePn eternally decreed. So extensively did 
this preaching prevail, and su?*h was its influence, that 
many regarded the decrees of God as the cause, and not a 
few appealed to them in vindication, of their sin. Tt was 
evident that the doctrines, which had formerly been so in¬ 
fluential, could not be so well adapted to ibis new state of 
things, yet, so far as 1 can learn, the TIaldanes never saw 
the importance of giving prominence to that aspect of the 
truth which the change had rendered necessary ; but rather 
opposed those who did, and thus failed (as one must confess 
with regret) to keep pace witlfthe progress of a movement, 
in the origination of which they had the honour of taking 
the most prominent part. 

These statements b have ventured to make as aifording 
some explanation of their diminished usefulness, but not, by* 
any means, for tl*i purpose of conveying censure. To do 
that, in connexion with their success, is not my province. 
After all they did we are not the men to censure them for 
not doing more. We should wait until we can lay claim to 
a tithe of their usefulness ere we dare to pronounce them 
worthy of blame. * 

ITI. Tiieir Character. 

Having glanced at their success, we now proceed to 
notice those traits of character which servo chiefly to account 
for it. In some measure, no doubt, it was owing to their 
station and wealth; but when you have pointed to these, 
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you havo not found its secret. That was far more connected 
with character than circumstances ; auSl, just in so lar as 
you prize it, dor*s*it commend to you tlie qualities by which 
they were distinguished. 

One feature, appearing throughout the whole of their 
life, and Inost easily detected, is ‘heir remarkable det'sion. 
X do not sto]) to inquire how far this is if natural, how far 
a moral qiiWity. It is enough for mj jiirpose, that while it 
is frequently the result of natural constitution, it may be 
fostered by moral training, and is always strengthened by 
High moral principle. Where it is merely natural, it dues 
not always assume a praiseworthy form. Sometimes it is 
simply stubbornness — the blind and dogged determination 
not to yield, although yielding should %e duty, and persist¬ 
ence sin. When it is the result of moral training, and con¬ 
nected with high moral principle, it appears as a clear, strong 
conviction, leading to proi pf, energetic, determined action. 
It is the unflinching adherence to what, the judgment pro¬ 
nounces right at all hazards and at whatever cost. It is 
the inflexible perseverance which no •diflicultv, no defeat, no 
^disaster even, can causg to Adiuquish for a moment the pur¬ 
pose it has intelligently formed. • 

Generally considered^it is essential to character of every 
kind. The man who has no 'decision is properly nothing. 
He yields to every external pressure. He changes his 
opinions with every varying statement. He is one of the 
best of hearers, for he agrees always with the last speaker, 
lie alters his purpose with every change in surrounding 
circumstances. lie forms plans which he never executes ; 
commences works and leaves them unfinished. Of all men 


he appears to me to be nearly the n*ost despicable ; and, in 
preference to this, I could almost say, “ Young men ! be 
something ; be not mere cyphers in your generation ; be 
powers either for good, or—Take your stand with rock-like 
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firmness in the position which you think it right to occupy, 
and let it be know* that you are not like the ductile clay, 
which yields "to every pressure, but like •ifie granite rock, 
against which the storms inay Taeat and the waves dash 
in vain.” • 

Your hearts are pet on success. The word is dear to 
you all. Whatever may be the course you have chosen, 
or are about to ehoftse, however varied may be" your pur¬ 
suits, success is the goal which you wish to reach. And let 
mo tell yon that without, this quality success in any under¬ 
taking cannot lx* achieved. Yourwavering man, however 
favourable his circumstances, invariably fails ; the man of 
unbending decision, however formidable the opposition with 
which he has to eon lend, generally succeeds. Obstacles dis¬ 
appear at his bidding, mountains become plains before him, 
hostile influences are pressed ii.io his service, 'reverses 
an* made the stepping-stones To Oclory. Other men insen¬ 
sibly fall into the current of his inflexible will, lie bends 
circumstances to his purpose, and creates his own position. 


It 


41 .».is a Roman viifue 

That wins Arh God-ldcc act, and plucks success 
Even from the spear proof cres^of rugged danger.” 


You have seen the -determination which the Haldanes 
displayed in some instances previous to their conversion ; 
but that bears no comparison with the decision which 
characterised their religious course, “ Christianity,” said 
Robert, “is everything, or it is nothing. If it*t}e true, it 
warrants and commands every sacrifice to promote its influ¬ 
ence. If it be not, then let us lay aside the hypocrisy of 
professing to believe it.” And this was not a mere senti¬ 
ment with him, as it is with many, but the principle on 
which he framed his life. And how characteristic of the 
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man was that reply of James to the magistrates of Ayr, who 
threatened him with imprisonment to pftwent his preaching 
out-of-doors. “ Depend upon it,” said they,* “ you will bo 
arrested.” “And depend npm it,” said he, “I shall bo 
punctual to my appointment.” And so he was. The same 
determimftion to do what they believed to bo right appears in 
every important step of their history. It tfas this that nnado 
them cont&it to be accounted madmen fry men of their own 
station ; it was this that led them, on questions of Church 
polity, to pursue a course which severed them from the sym¬ 
pathy and the fellowship of some of their most intimate 
friends ; it was this that led them to contend for the circu¬ 


lation of an un ad Liberated Bible, with men whom they 
highly esteemed. In all these 1 lungs they showed them¬ 
selves men whom nothing could induce to sacrifice prin¬ 
ciple to policy—win- would not, on any account, forsake 
the straight Line of duty for the by-paths of expediency 
—who would not be turned aside from the purpose they 
had prayerfully and intelligently formed, either by the 


opposition of foes or the alienation ofdriemls. 


Others might 


^temporise from a regard uf consequences, and §hapc their 
course to escape the frowns and secure tho smiles of men ;— 


with them •right was rig^it, irrespectively of man’s opinion, 
and by the right they would abide, whether others frowned 
or smiled. They might be misunderstood, they might be 
misrepresented, they might be shamefully slandered,—divi¬ 
sions might be produced where they longed for union— 
organisations weakened which they were anxious to main¬ 
tain— consequences might ensue which, humanly speaking, 
were bitterly to be deplored—but, though not insensible to 
these things, though they had no desire for incessant war¬ 
fare, though they felt the alienation of those who once were 
friends, and mourned over the destruction of their plans, 
such considerations were never allowed to influence their 
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course. Everything else must yield to a sense of duty— 
that was always imperative. 

Such a character deserves to be copied, and in an 
audience like this it. cannot be too highly commended. The 
young man for this or any age must jknow how to take his 
stand on the rock of right, and remain there, breasting the 
storm if need Be, looking with calm and unfaltering eye 
o’er the raging biflows, heedless of the tliumk*r’s distant 
muttering and the lightning’s nearer flash. “ Can it bo 
done safely,” did you say ? Safely! rny brother ? Is there 
not a God who controls the affairs of men ? Is not right 
stronger than wrong—truth than falsehood ? Do you not 
see, even in the maze which society now presents, that good, 
as it struggles witli surrounding evil, is ever rising, rising, 
rising — that, like a Hercules, it is slraugling one after 
another of the serpents that ire coiled round it, and tramp- 

T * 

ling them under its feet i ‘'Safely ! To be sure you can. 
Temporary inconvenience you may have to endure—present 
loss you may sustain ; but, in the long run, you are safe, for 
right vvill yet triiiin^i over wrong, and good over evil—ay, 
and the man who acts this pa ft, will have the satisfaction .of 
knowing that h« has aided and hastened their triumph— 
even in this crooked world. Safely ! And wlu*t though you 
could not do it safely ? I do not profess any stoical in¬ 
difference to pain ^ I do not profess to lie insensible to the 
rcpulsiveness of death, but Ido say — God helping me — I 
would think it better to die doing right than to live by doing 
wrong. Better that all powers should be leagued against 
you — better that the universe should conspire io crush you, 
than that you should prove traitors to your better self— 
that you should have a judge within telling you ever, “ You 
have done wrong — you have done wrong,” and thus be 
forced to wander through eternity, like a doomed and 
stricken spirit, seeking rest in vain from the hell in your 
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own heart. Safely ! They are only the faint-hearted and 
the craven who suggest danger and inexpediency. Your 
brave, true man qply asks, Is it right ? The}* will threaten 
you with temporal loss, I* know — with the displeasure of 
your employers, witji dismissal from your situation, with 
the withdrawal of customers, with the alienation of friends, 
with all things which timid and -elfish men fear: let your 
answer be#ever, Is it right ? Stand fay the right, what¬ 
ever sacrifices or suffering* it mav involve. Thouirh the 
world should assail—though friends should misunderstand 
yen —though your firmness should he mistaken for obstinacy 


and your faithfulness for conceit — - though difficulties should 
thicken around von — though clouds should gather over you 
— though the earth should rend bcuea'ih you — though the 
very heavens should fall—yea,— 


“ If tliy rich heart is lilw^apalace shattered,” 


still faithful to duty, immovable as the rock, defiant and 
brave,— 


“ Stand up amidgthe mins of thy heart, 

And with a calm brow front the snlnfin stars.” 

Look at the eagle in his flight, as, strong in his mountain 
vigour, heedless of the pelting hail, dcfyyig the flashing fire, 
he pierces the thunder-c^oud and soars towards the sun, 
until he leaves the storm raging far beneath him, and, 
floating in the calm of the upper air, draws light from 
the fountqjn of the sun, ami basks in his golden beams. So 
let it be with you, my brothers. Be true to the right, as the 
eagle to his aim, and you will breast successfully the surges 
of opposition, pass through clouds of detraction unhurt by 
the shafts of malice, until, standing with the storm beneath 
your feet, you enjoy the calm which flows fipm the testimony 
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of an approving conscience, and summer in the blissful smilo 

of the God whom y<^u adore. v 
« 

11 Never give up ! though the grape-shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder-cloud over vou burst; 

• i 

Stand like a rock, and the storm and the battle „ 

Little |hall harm you, though doing their worst. 

Never give up ! if adversity presses, 

Provident? wisely has mingled the cup, 

And the best counsel in all your distresses 

Is the stout watchword of— Never give up ! " 


This remarkable decision of the Haldanes would not 


have been very praiseworthy had it not. been accompanied 
by, and based on, wfiat, for want of a better term, we may 
call sober-mindedness. It. cannot, properly exist except where 


there is strong confidence in « lie’s own judgment. lie only 

m B J K t 

can pursue a straightforward <four.se, and aim steadfastly at a 


given object, who is confident that he has judged rightly. 
And such confidence is only becoming where there is that 
extensive acquaintance with the relations of things which is 
acquired by close and patient Investigation, and where the' 
arguments for a rick against any given course have been care¬ 
fully and deliberately weighed. In other circumstances such 
confidence is no better than the self-conceit of the fool, who 

is wiser in his own esteem than seven men who can render a 

& 


reason. 

It is a mistake, to suppose that this sobriety of thought is 
incompatible with energy of action, and to expect determined 
action only where men rashly resolve. You sec w a young 
man who is impatient when opposed, who fires at the 
slightest provocation, who leaps to conclusions ere Iiq lias 
examined his premises, and acts before In* thinks, and 


you expect determined action of him, perhaps. For my 
part, I have no such expectation. I expect that that enthu- 
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siasm which was so easily excited will as speedily evaporate. 
Give me the mail who, whiffs lie does^not lack intense feel¬ 
ing, has self-couirol enough to restrain it uiftil he has care¬ 
fully and deliberately thoTight—who exercises his judgment 
( i re he forms his phvps, and who then causes his intense feel¬ 
ing to flew in the channel oi which his judgment approves, 
and I will expect determined action of kim. The first is 
like the ^maintain -torreift : wliat a gnoise it makes! It 
dashes, and foams, and is soon dried up. The other is like 
the river which Hows silently, calmly, majestically, onward 
tk) the ocean. The one is like the storm which soon passes 
away and leaves only wreck as its memorial. The other is 
like the sap in the tree and the flower, which silently tleve- 
lopes itself in tin* useful and beautiihl productions which 
adorn the face of ^Nature. * 

Consider how at n kwionar^ meetings, many a young mail, 
moved by descriptions of theVtffte of the world, has, in the 
excitement of the moment, resolved that he would go to 
preach the gospel to the heathen, of whom the heathen have 
never heard, and to whom they arg not in any degree in- 
> deb ted — his resolution liaiAng been overcome by Ihe first 
difficulty he encountered ; and then contrast him with that 
pale-faced»youth, who, with no visible excitement, ponders 
over their condition as Vc sits in his cobbler’s stall, until 
he calmly and deliberately resolves that lie will go, and in 
spite of dissuasions from friends, of opposition from foes, 
of difficulties in the wAy of leaving home, and of trials 
when lie lias left, holds on the even tcuour of his way, until 
he lias gaihed for himself a first, place as an Oriental scholar, 
laid the foundation and reared a good part of the structure 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, placed itho word of God 
within reach of millions of the human race—and you will 
see, that your sober-minded, self-controlled, calm, and de¬ 
liberate thinkers, are the men of whom you may expect 
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the most unbending decision, and augur the greatest 


success. 

The remarkable decision of* the Haldanes was accom¬ 
panied by almost equal thoughtfulness. Their great energy 
was generally exercised under the control of their judgment. 
Their vigorous action was always preceded and accompanied 
by careful thought. Before engaging in any of their enter¬ 
prises, they were eiaivful to make themselves*-acquainted 
with the facts of the; case. Dr. Pye Smith said of Bobert, 
that he liad “ never the happiness of knowing a more 
dispassionate^ careful reasoner , or one whose habits of mind 
were more distinguished by the demand and scrutiny of 
sufficient evidence upon every subject.” And if you read 
the accounts which* they have both given of the trams of 
thought which preceded their conversion, you will see that 


that great change in the'r course was not the result of 
unreasoning impulse, but uicrated by the exercise of a sound 


and vigorous judgment on those momentous truths which no 
man may wisely or safely overlook. 


Let me caution you against the supposition- that thesf 
sterner qualities tfould not exist with others that are more 
amiable in their nature, the possession of which is essential 
to symmetry of character—that that, being so lofty and un¬ 
bending, must have been deficient in bread ill. It is admitted 
that the two classes of qualities have not much affinity— 
that what tends to foster the bne* is rather unfavourable to 


the other, and that, consequently, they arc not very often 
combined ; but there is enough in the lives of the Haldanes 
to show that the combination is not impossible. I do not 
say that they were pie-eminently distinguished by, but nei¬ 
ther were they destitute of, tlioso softer trails of character 
which commend men to our affection. More than once in 
the life of James Haldane I sec indications of tlieir existence; 
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and those who knew him hear most decided testimony to his 
amiable and affectionate disposition. # Kobert was, con¬ 
fessedly, reserved and stately in manner, a in? too severe in 
his treatment of those who nift hi n in theological contro¬ 
versy ; but even he pmld sometiin *s show that a genuine, 
brothorlvdieart wao beating beneath the cold and somewhat 
repulsive exterior. His letter to (iroville Awing after their 
separation,"beseeching that "Ihev might be united once more, 
and that faults on both sides might be mutually forgotten, 
is an expression of right good brotherly feeling, sufficient of 
itself to redeem his character from the charge of coldness, 
and to show that, however stately his manner, and, albeit, theo¬ 
logical warfare gave too great prominence to the less amiable 
traits of bis character, be combined wfth a strength of will 
which no obstacles could vanquish, and an adherence to 
principle which cannot he *« o highly praised, a warmth of 
heart, which rendered him sifrcpt ible of tin* most lasting 
friendships, and caused him to mourn when their dissolution 
or interruption was occasioned by the course which he felt 
it his duty to pursue. 9 


» It were easy 1o adduct* lAmicrous instances of a similar, 

0 ^ ? 
or still more striking combination. You Have it in Uuxton, 

in Wilborlbree, and in Howard, perhaps more eminently 

than in either. And even old .John Knox, iconoclast as 

they called him, tpicon-denounccr as ho was, what geniality 

there was in him ! lie could indulge in jocular pleasantry 

when death was very nehr.‘and when alluding to its ap- 

proach; and in the midst of his many troubles, his mind 

harassed with cares, his body burdened with infirmities, men 

lying in wait for his life, he could burst into hearty laughter 

—beautiful, says one, as moonlight or; the deep sea. And 

Luther, what a brave, beautiful, brotherly soul was his! 

In firmness and courage towering above them all, ho could 

descend in sympathy to the very lowest—now sounding his 
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battle-charge in tones sonorous as thunder—panting for the 
conflict like the wq^-liorsc pawing in the valley when lie 
“smells the b&ttle afar off, the thunder o£ the captains and 
the shouting”—hurling defiance aff kings—shrinking not from 
the contest with devils, though numerous as tiles on the 
house-tops—in presence of the most august assembly as 
regarded rank .♦ul power which Europe could produce, 
when called upon t# retract wlftit he had written by those 
who had power to enforce their demand with fire and sword, 
and as the Europe of that day and of succeeding centuries 
seems to await his answer, saying, “ II' it be not shown 
from the word of God that I have written what is untrue, 
I neither can, nor will retract anything; lor it *is not safe 


for a Christian man*to speak against his conscience;” and 


then adding, as he looks round on emperors and kings, 
“ Here I am, I cannot be other wist, God help me. Amen ”— 
now manifesting that courage} and then turning to indulge 
in his hearty table-talk,— or learning a lesson of confidence 
from, and almost making a personal friend of, the little bird 


that went Lo sleep fearlessly on the bough of a tree, with 
God’s great sky bending over Vt,—or writing about heaven> 
and describing the horses there, with their golden bridles 
and silver saddles, and the gardens with their beautiful 
flowers and fruit, to little Jolmnjjr Luther,—or pouring out 
his great soul, as at other times, in strains tender as the 
tones of a woman’s voice, and simple as the lispings of child¬ 
hood ! Oh ! beautiful, beautiful*ar£ they when thus found in 
combination—when gentleness adding to the sterner qualities 


all its beauty, gives them more than half* their worth—when 
it prevents firmness from degenerating into obstinacy, and 
faithfulness into cynicism — when the man of inflexible 
principle is gentle in manner, and combines tenderness with 
truth. It is as when the rugged oak is covered with the 
mantling ivyj and we see strength supporting loveliness. 
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and loveliness adorning strength. Be it ours, my brothers, 
to cultivate tlin two. Lot us Vunembe^ that sustaining our 
relations, and possessed of our frailties, winding gentleness 
be< •omes us as much as ifnbendiog determination. Let us 
seek not only that.we may be st*~uig to do, but also to 
invest ourselves with those attractive qualities which gain 
the alleotions of mankind. 


Anolhcr very prominent feature in the character of the 
Haldanes, is their self-sacrificing zeal in the advancement 
the cause of Christ. Seldom, in this Mammon-worshipping 
age, has a sublinier spectacle been witnessed than that of 
a man of largo property, of good station, and possessed of 


talents which would have raised him ft) distinction in any 
sphere, pleading with the government for permission to 
renmu.ee the temporal advau ages of his position, to locate 
himself in an unhealthy regioiT, fo devote his property and 
his life to the conversion of heathen tribes ; and when' 
refused, turning to Scotland, and spending, in the course of 
a few yeans, sixty or seventy thousand pounds in the ad¬ 
vancement of the cause of Cfl rist there. I call it altogether 
one of the noblest expressions of zeal which has ever come 
under my notice, and one which puts to the blush the most 
extensive liberality of the day. Such superiority to selfish 
considerations, sflcli a willingness to make sacrifices for men 
of whom he knew nothing—men whom report might have 
led him to despise, was* ti*Uly heroic. Instinctively we 
acknowledge that it is of a higher than earthly origin. It 
is an argument for the genuineness of Christianity which 
no sophistry can refute, nor prejudice deny its power ; and 
we cannot but say, “ Shame on the government that, blind to 
the grandeur of such a spectacle, refused the permission so 
nobly sought.” 

His brother, James, had not such wealth to sacrifice j 
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but such as he had he gave. Captain of the Melville 
Castle, in the service of tlm East India Company, with 
prospects of almost certain fortune,— will), competent judges 
predicting a future place at the "Board of Directors and a 
seat in Parliament, which wore obtained by several of his 
contemporaries in the same profession, he resigns his 
commission,— tifc-ns liis back on the path to riches, and, per¬ 
haps, to fame,— bid# farewell to*prospects of distinction, and 
surrenders his whole being to the claims of Christ and the 
advancement of his cause. The talents and energy which 
would have raised him to wealth and honour are employed 
in diffusing the Gospel, and in performing the humble, but 
honourable duties of Bie pastor of a Baptist cliurch. The 
courage which could fight a duel or quell a mutiny, as the 
case might be, is more usefully exercised in braving clerical 


intolerance and magisterial fronns, and—what was worse 
to brave than either—the"hitters with which polished circles 


assailed the vagrant preacher. Those who knew them 


previously could not understand their procedure, and sup¬ 
posing that xhere min# be some sinister motive beneath their 
apparent liberality, they insiifuated, or said, that Bober fc 
Haldane was realising handsome profits from the proceeds of 
his tabernacles. But finding, on closer examination, that 
their theory would not harmonist with facts, they cut the 
knot, as they ought to have done at first* by pronouncing 
them mad. 


And, judging only from th<5ir flata, they were not so far 
wrong. If there be no world, my worldly-minded brother, 
but that which thou seest with thy grovelling esfrtlily soul— 
if there be no invisible powers-*behind the visible pheno¬ 
mena with which thoy art so much engrossed—if above the 
world there be not a God, whom thou canst not see—if this 


little life bounds our being, and there be no eternity beyond, 
to which you, and I, and all of us are hastening; unques- 
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tionably these men were mad. But, granting that such 
things exist—that behind visible thinjy^ there are invisible 
not less important—that above this world tifere is a God 
with whom we have to d<T—that beyond time there lies an 
unending eternity lbr # us all; then it may be that these men 
were actuated by the profounde»t wisdom, and that the 
madness is yours. 0 

For wlmt, after all, wcmld the wor^.1 have been worth 
to them now, even supposing them to have achieved the 
greatest success in the profession in which it is most 
munificently rewarded? Removed by death from amidst 
their titles, honours, and wealth, the nation might have 
awarded them, as it did to a hero recently departed, a 
national funeral. The embalmer’s arfr might have been 
employed to preserve their dust for a little while, and they 
might have laid it where— 


“ . . . lie the ashes of proud princes, 

Once clad in proud array,-- 
Where lie their hones in the melancholy glimmer 
Of the pale dying day-- 

Where their old coffins i'rdh the vaults are gleaming, 

Like rotten timbeP, side by side, 

And silver family-shields are faintly beaming, 

Their last display .>l^y nle— 

A'here Vanity, reelining on a bier. 

Looks out from hollow sockets still—” 

They might have done Ml this, and it might have been, 
as in the case of the hero mentioned, an appropriate expres¬ 
sion of national regard; but what would it all have been 
worth ?* Tfo a man reading the secrets of eternity, it 
matters little what becomes of his cla^:—whether you lay 
it covered with honours in the national Pantheon, or cast it 
unheeded into a common grave, will not diminish or increase 
by one iota his pleasure or his pain. And then to think of 
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funeral honours preserving for a fate even more humiliating 
than speedy dissolution. In flic British Museum, the other 
day, I stood afcnd the withered remains of .Egyptian priests 
and kings, and fell into sad and solemn musings on the 
vanity of earthly grandeur. Thousands of years ago they 
lived and reigned—perhaps tlic Wellingtons or Napoleons of 
their age and country. Nations had mourned their death. 
Their funeral rites v#»re costly add magnificent. # And they 
had lain in splendid sepulchres for centuries, until the sons 
of a land of which they had not even heard the name, 
rudely disturbed the silence in which they had so loil^ 
reposed, and bore them away that they might become 
spectacles for the gratification of the curious. And this, I 
thought, is earthly ^lory! This is all the posthumous 
distinction which wealth and rank can procure !—that after 
being preserved for centuries, their sepulchres may be 
robbed of their contents, a!h<1* their bodies become gazing- 
stocks to the vulgar throng! Surely the Haldanes made a 
wiser choice. To be known as having done something for 
the moral and religion^ regeneration of a country,—to have 
left, thousands behind to whom fhe savour of their memory ' 
is -weet-to have tjieir names enrolled among the benefactors 
of llu. Church and of the world —even this is a greater honour 
than the world can bestow. Amt when we turn to higher 
things, and think of them as enjoying the reward of those 
who turn many to righteousness, then do wc see, that, above 
all others, “he that winneth souls is 4 wise,”—that it is better, 
infinitely better, than to have been famed for eminence in 
the walks of literature, for scientific discovery, or for the 
conquest of a kingdom or a world, to have, by faithful 
labours like theirs, rescued souls from death, and thus 
multiplied the gems that sparkle in the diadem that decks 
the Saviour’s brow! Let us cultivate, my brothers, this 
noble ambition. To employ our best energies in doing 
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good, to spend and be spent in promoting the welfare of 
others—be this our work. ^t*o glorify God in the salva¬ 
tion of men,'—be this our highest aim. ^nd when we 
have laid ourselves dowft to die—when our earthly race 
is run, and the Master’s voice summons us to his presence 
—to bate some behind us who will cherish our memories 
as their best benefactors—some who willPcontmuo to bless 
the world* when wo are •gone ; and, # perchance, to have, 
.some before us who, when the last struggle has ended in 
victory, shall welcome our ascending spirits, and bear us, 
amid the acclamations of angels and the “ Well done ” 
of the Judge, through the shining ranks of the redeemed 
to our throne on high—be this, oh, be this, our abundant 
reward! • * 

Nothing in their chai actor is more noticeable, and nothing 
contributed move to their sucfces&, than their high regard for 
the word of God. It is but little to say that they sought to 
regulate their own lives by its requirements, and received 
without question whatever doctrinej it appeared to them to 
■' teach; that, prostrating the# judgment before infinite wisdom, 
they received, with childlike meekness, $ny statement, how¬ 
ever mysterious, and were ready to obey any precept, however 
stern, which was sanctioned by a “ Thus sait.li the Lord:” 
—their regard was still more manifest in their intercourse 
with others. To make men acquainted with its principles 
was the great object of* thffir preaching. It was by simple 
exhibitions of gospel truth that James Haldane convinced 
the judgments and moved the hearts of the crowds who 
flocked to hear him, until the tears were coursing down the 
checks ot many who went home to yvjoice in a newly-found 
Saviour. It was by direct appeals to Scripture that Robert 
led so many ministers and students in France, to see their 
own lost condition and the sufficiency of the Saviour’s right- 
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eousness. For tlic circulation of Scripture without human 
additions, tlury fought one of the hardest, and, what they 
considered the most important, battle of their lives. To 
vindicate its claims—to defend it against those who, as they 
thought, were impugning its authority, or, at least, ex¬ 
posing it to the assaults of its adversaries, some of their 
most elaborate works were written ; and all were designed 
to serve as its exjibnents which were not employed in its 
defence. It was the citadel in defence of which they fought 
—the standard to which they rallied ; it supplied them with 
the weapons of their warfare ; it was the treasure which 
they most jealously guarded. It was the director of their 
steps, and the source of their consolation. They clung to 
it through life as a never-failing friend ; and in that dark 
hour which comes to all, it shed a light along their path, 
and they passed confidently iyto the unknown, supported by 
its exceeding great and precious "promises. 

To some their regard for Scripture will appear to ap¬ 
proach, if it do not pass tho verge of, Bibliolatry. And it 
must be confessed tliftt, jn contending for the letter, they 
did not always breathe the spirit, o£ the word. From dan-* 
gers, real or imaginary, Robert, in particular, defended it 
with a degree of asperity which j. more intelligent regard 
would have sufficed to prevent. Too readily, as we think, 
lie raised the cry^of danger, and rushed to tho rescue 
with feelings proportioned in strength to his estimate of 
the thing at stake; while the means he employed for its 
protection were frequently not less inappropriate than the 
interference was uncalled for. lie does not seen* to have 
learned that the character of the Bible is its best defence, 
and that “ tho wrath of man worketli not tho righteousness 
of God.” His connexion with the controversy between 
Drs. Carson and Pye Smith, may be referred to as an 
illustration of this jmrt of his character; and similar feelings 
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were also manifested in the manner in which both brothers 
dogmatically censured and virtually ^unchristianized men 
who, revering the Bible not less than they, conscientiously 
objected to their interpretation o r its contents. 

On these umiminble manifc'+ations of feeling I am dis¬ 
posed to Took lightly. Jealousy for the word of God is so 
valuable a virtue, and so much needed now, that we should 
be slow to quarrel with it, when it fxists in excess, nor 
should it be severely censured, though unamiably displayed. 
Then it had done so much tor them, and its truths as pi*o- 
cTaimed by them had wrought so mightily in others. They 
had seen how its message found an echo in the human 


heart ; how strong men were bent under it-—how towering 
pride was subdued—how hard hearts were broken—how it 
hushed distracting fears -how it gave peace to the dis¬ 


tressed, and hope to th<' m sparing—how, as in Geneva, it. 
had brought to nothing the* wisdom of the wise—how it had 


aroused Scotland from her death-like lethargy, and caused 
her to heave with the pulsations of a new' and transforming 
life ; and having seen all this, we 4nay well make ailow- 
*anee for the severity w^th which they censured those whose 
opinions, as they thought, wore derogatory to the authority 
and at varfanee with tin* teaching of the w r ord. 

But while these considerations may extenuate, they do 
not justify censoriousness. To say nything of the impro¬ 
priety of deeming ourselves infallible, and of the necessity of 
remembering that the error may be ours, we should ever 
distinguish between a mistaken judgment and a perverted 
inclination or an unholy life, lie who knew all things, 
who could not err himself, while he sternly denounced 
wilful wickedness, — while he consigned the Pharisees, 
who blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts, to the 


condemnation of hell, was never severe to the erring. He 
treated his mistaken followers tenderly as a nurse her 
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children ; bore with their mistakes and forgave their follies; 
suffered them to lean^on his bosom, and gently led them to a 
full perccption*of the truth. And is it for# man—frail man, 
full of errors himself, ever needing the Divine forbearance— 
is it for him sternly to denounce, or harshly to censure, an 
erring brother ? Ah me! how slow we are to Vender to 
others the forbearance which we so much need ourselves! 
It is well for us thafrGod’s thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways; but that high as the heavens are 
above the earth, so high are his ways above our ways, and 
his thoughts above our thoughts. 


Once more, the Haldanes were men of habitual godliness . 
In an eminent dcjAee they walked with God. They 
lived as seeing him who is invisible. Recognising his 
right to their*' services who had made, preserved, and re- 
deemed them, not only their nlore important, but even their 
minuter actions had reference to him. Their first aim was 
to secure his approval; they never fell so honoured as when 
rendered instrumentaUin promoting his glory; and to live 
in fellowship with him was the highest enjoyment of their* 
life. To few meii*has it been given at the close ot‘ life, and 
in the near prospect of appearing in God’s presence, to look 
back with less regret on their earthly course ; and nothing 
can be more affecting and instructive than to witness, as we 
do, amid the frailties of dissolving nature, and the shadows 
of approaching death, the flashings forth of an earnest 
desire for communion with God, and the rapture which 
filled their soul at the prospect of its speedy gratTiiyation. 

When the biographer visited Robert after the physician 


had told him there was no hope of recovery, " his manner 
was grave, and his countenance evinced the intensity of his 
self-searching meditations. lie began at once .—‘ I have 
been thinking of # our Lord’s words to his disciples in his 
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last discourse (John, xiv. 21-23 ),— 1 Tie that hath my 
commands , and keepcth them / he it is that loveth me * &c. 
and the parallel passage (13ov. iii. 20;. 1 I'fcjw,’ ho said, 

* I have been asking myself, what must my answer be, if 
tried by this test? , Have 1 kept his commandments?— 
have I kept his sayings V and with emphasis and an earnest 
expression, he exclaimed, as his dark peii&rnting eye was 
lighted up ^ith animation, ‘ I bless the Lgrd that, through his 
grace, I can say. Yes ; that I hare his commandments, and 
have kept them ?’ lie explained that the commandment is to 
believe in Jesus Christ, and the Lord had been pleased to 
give him grace to believe. 4 I do believe,’ he said, ‘ and I 
do love him ; and in spite of much sin and weakness and 


great unworthiness, it, has been my endeavour, ever since I 
knew the Lord, and received his sayings, to serve him in 
simplicity, and with a golly sincerity, and to, have a con¬ 
science void of offence. No dmibt,’ lie added, 4 there have 
been much alloy and many errors, for 1 have no righteous¬ 
ness of my own. There is no merit in any of my works, 
but my trust has been, and is, in # thc righteousness of 
Christ. 1 therefore can saf, the Lord being my helper, 
that 1 have his commanSmerits, and that IJiavc kept them.” 
On the night before his death, when lie seemed to prefer 
being left alone, he was oterheard speaking to himself as if 
in prayer; and five direction of his thoughts was indicated 
by the last words he was heard to utter, which were several 


times repeated at intervals,* 
“ for ever,”—“ for ever.” 


“ For ever with the Lord,”— 


The death of his brother was almost a repetition of this 
scene. A hey had lived very much alike, and in their deaths 
there was a close resemblance. A, few days before ho 
died, “ although suffering much pain, he was wheeled into 
the drawing-room, and in the evening prayed as usual with 
his family. The twenty-first chapter of the Apocalypse was 
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read in course by his youngest son, and his whole prayer 
had reference to the fright and glorious city, with its streets 
of gold, its walls of jasper, and its gat»s of pearl. He 
seemed about to close, when, as if unable to let go his hold, 
he once more began and prayed most fervently that all his 
family, his children, and his children’s children, nfight meet 
together in the new Jerusalem, and unite in the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. It was not then imagined that he 
had- himself really entered the dark-flowing river, and was 
about to enter into the joy of his Lord. But his prayers 
were ‘ended.’ It was the last- of those supplications, rich 
in spiritual grace and unction, which always so eminently 
marked the closeness of his communion with God. From 
the footstool of the throne of mercy he was removed to his 
bed, from which he was not again to rise. . . . About an 
hour before his departure # hhj devoted wife said, ‘You are 
going to Jesus. How happy you will be soon!’ A vivid 
smile lighted up his countenance with the expression of in¬ 
effable joy, as he emphatically said, ‘ Oh ! yes.’ ” And 
thus they passed awajf. 

I need say nothing to commend Jo you the trait of clia- # 
racter which these statements illustrate. It need not be 
proven to such an audience that in the highest style of 
character codliness is an essential element. However ex- 
ccllcnt a man may l}e otherwise, if destitute of this quality, 
his character is defective. He may be all that can be wished 
in relation to man ; but he is chargeable with ingratitude, 
injustice, rebellion—everything which merits reproach, when 
viewed in relation to God. Oh ! there can be po sadder 
sight than' to see men who perform the duties of every rela¬ 
tion but the highest off all, who respond to every claim but 
the most imperative, who render what is due to every being 
but the greatest of all beings—He, whose they are, who is 
the Author of thqjr lives, and the Giver of all their mercies 
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—men who, while they would shrink from robbing man, do 
not hesitate to rob and dishonour Goi^ I caution you, my 
brothers, against •imitating their example. 1* hold them up 
as worthy of your reprobation. I toll you, that although 
men may excuse their godlessness, « .»d that, fair as is th dr 
reputatioif, they are dishonourable in the estimation of all 
higher intelligenees, and when the light *of eternity shall 
flash upon*their deeds it will eover tli^m with shame and 
everlasting contempt. If you would avoid such a termina¬ 
tion to your earthly coin’s* 1 , you must let the claims of God 
have your first and greatest attention; his worship form a 
part of your daily exercises ; his person be the object of 
your supremo affection ; his will the constant rule, and his 
glory the highest end, of your life. While this combined with 
the other qualities mentioned will invest you with the highest 
style of character, and rai^e j£uu in the scale of moral ele¬ 
vation far as you may roach on'this side, of the grave, it will 
do for you that which is better still—it will secure for 
you, in another state of being, ihe realisation of all for 
which your nature fits you,^md of flinch the Bible, with 
Till its bright and glorious re\elutions, gives you only an 
imperfect glimpse—the continual improvement of your in¬ 
tellect, the •expansion of your affections, the attainment 
of higher known d,go am? vaster jovs, while the ages of 
eternity roll their ceaseless round. 


Much other remark might lx; suggested by the history of 
these men, did time permit; but as my Lecture has already 
exceeded its due limits, I may only express the hope that 
enough h:ps*been said to induce you to cultivate the great 
and noble qualities by which they were so eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. I am aware of the imperfect manner in which 
I have delineated their character. Long as I have detained 
you, I have been able to notice only its more prominent fea¬ 
tures, and chiefly those which were most conducive in their 
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usefulness; at its minuter ornaments I liave not even 

§ 

glanced. I regret t^is the less, however, that the qualities 
noticed includS in one direction or another «ll the more sub¬ 
ordinate. If you draw the outline correctly, you will not 
err greatly in its completion. Given the column of decision , 
resting on the broad and sure foundation of sober-minded - 
ness, polished by brotherly affection , adorned with self- 
sacrificing seal, capped ami crowned with godliness , and the 
minuter ornaments will not be wanting. These will be pro¬ 
duced as the appendages of the other. And should they 
fail, the failure will be of comparatively little moment when 
all the essentials are there. And what an inducement it 
should present to your toiling at such a structure, that there 
is none to equal it In duration — that it shall outlive the 
vicissitudete of this changing scene, the crumbling influence 
of time, tyic crash of dissolving worlds, ihe blotting out of 
the sun, the falling of Ihe stTirs, the waste of eternal ages ; 
and, amid the fairer scenes, and in the brighter light, and 
under the cloudless sky, of a better land, will stand for ever 
as a monument to y»ur honour, and to the glory of the 
Master-Builder, who laid the foundation, superintended its * 
erection, and witlwlrew not his aid until the top-storie \v r as 
brought forth with a shout of “Grace, grace unto it,” and 
“ the morning-stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy” over the accomplishment of God’s greatest 
and noblest work—the regeneration and transformation into 
his own likeness of a once-fallen man. 
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THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


We live in limes of extraordinary importance. Scene 
succeeds scene, and event thunders on event, with startling 
and portentous rapidity. Have these things a meaning? 
Is the age suggestive or significant? Are its facts and 
phenomena mere dumb and dead incidents, that rise like 
air-bubbles on the wave.4 of time, to be resolved into the 
great element again without a mission or a meaning? Or, 
are they full of eloquent significance'—pregnant lessons— 
successive acts in tlu^great drama of time, fixing the epochs 
of the world? In short, are they “ Signs of the Times ?'» 
There is no doqbt that they are. Analogy dictates the 
inference; Scripture settles it. God has invariably given 
signs and warnings of every grea • and startling epoch in his 
past providential government: miy more*, he has given dates, 
and numbers, and*cycles. Now, what God has done, pre¬ 
monitory of great epochs that are past, surely he has not 
withheld in reference to those yet more stupendous ones that 
are to come. In the case of Noah, 120 years was fixed as 
the period, at the end of which the windows "of heaven 
should pour down, ^and the fountains of the great deep 
should be broken up. The duration of the captivity in 
Egypt was foretold to Abraham 430 years before, and pub¬ 
lished by Moses ; and so exactly was the prophetic epoch ful- 
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filled that, in tlio language of the sacred historian, “ At the 
end of 430 years, the sclfs&mS day, it^ame to pass that all 
the hosts of the. Lord went out from the laRid of Egypt.” 
Jeremiah is told that 70 ^ears diall be the duration of the 
captivity in Babyloy; and in Dam- 1 we read that 40 yt irs 
afterwards ho ascertained from this passage the date of the 
exodus of the Jews from Babylon. The fi/st advent of our 
blessed Lcrtd was almost tile subject of* specific chronology: 
long before it occurred Dauiel said, u After threescore and 
two weeks shall Messiah be cut oil* but not for himself;” 
ayd his prophecy of the advent of the Messiah, and the 
specific period at which he should come, made so deep an 
impression upon the wide world, that not only .the Baptist, 
Anna and Simeon, but Tacitus and Vi?gif, and tblio heathen 
writers Jit4b{lt time, /rqx'JC'ed him. Wo may sprely, then, 
OXpcet, that the crowning act at the end of this dispensation 
will not be left without prdhidnitory signs and iwarning 
dates. If signs and dates preceded the cross, surely signs 
and daLes, not less startling and splendid, may be expected 
to precede the glory. Jesus, indeed says, “ Of that day 
-knowetli no man.” I beliefe this refers especially to the 
generation and the time*when that statement was made, and 
was the exact and literal fact. While, however ignorant 
that generation might b t of precise and minute dates, lie 
gives in that vfcry chapter signs by which we may know 
when the things predicted are just at liand. The day and 
hour none of us are likely* to know; the significant and 
deepening foretokens of its approach Jesus has commanded 
us to learir, and pronounced our ignorance criminal. The 
budding of the fig-tree is one sign. The Jewish race, set 
forth by the fig-tree, blasted at his first advent, shall begin 
to burst into blossom, and verdure, and beauty, as a pre¬ 
monitory signal of the approach of his second, “ Wilt thou 
at this lime restore the kingdom to Israel?” was one of the 
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earliest questions asked; and the answer then given before 
the day of Pentecost was, “ It is not for you to know the 
times and th<J seasons, which the Father Jiath put into his 
own power.” Butin the epistle* to the Thessalonians it is 
obvious, that since the day of Penteeqst greater light must 
have been shed upon the epochs of prophetic chronology; 
for it is said, ‘*Of the times and the seasons ye have no 
need that I write i$nto you, fof yourselves kixfw perfectly 
that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.” 
The Lord rebuked the Jews of his day for estimating the 
character of to-morrow from the physical phenomena of jto- 
day; whilst from the moral and significant signs that were 
showered down in all directions upon thorn, they refused 
to form any just induction of the nature of the approaching 
future. 

Let us glance briefly at some ol the prominent and wel 
known dates, by way of introduction. There is one great 
date in prophecy repeated in different formulas, but in all 
substantially the same. We read of “ Time, times, and half 
a time,” or 360 yea*’s, twice 360 years, and half of 360 
years — making, when added, 1260 years. We find tho 
same date in another formula: forty-two months, equal to 
1260 prophetic days, or 1260 literal years. -We find it 
again called 1260 days—propli # dc days—equal to 1260 
literal years. These prophetic days represent each of 
them a year; just as in a plan or a map an inch is 
made to represent a .mile. Wfc Ifttvo distinct authority for 
this. In Numbers, xiv. 34,—“After the number of the 
days in which ye searched the land, even fort/ days, each 
day for a year, shall ye bear your iniquities, even forty 
years.” In Ezekiel, iv. 6,—“ Thou slialt bear the iniquity 
of the house of Judah forty days: I have appointed thee 
each day for a year.” This prophecy, then, contains its 
own plan—tho measure of its scale. 
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Now, this period of 1260 years, thus alluded to in 
Scripture, is employed to deifotc the duration of some great 
apostasy that should overcast all tin/ horizon of the West, 
and last throughout a period c: lied in one place 1260 years; 
in another, forty-two months; *. another, “time, t’mes, 
and half time.” You will see that this is referred to by 
the following passages r—In Daniel, vii. 25f “ He shall speak 
great swelling words against the MostJDigh, and shall wear 
out the saints of the Most High, and think to change times 
and laws : and they” [that is, the saints of the Most High] 
“shall bo given into his hand until a time and times and 
the dividing of time”—or 1260 years. Again, in Rev. 
xi. 3, “l will .give power unto my two witnesses,” [true 
Christians,] “and they shall prophcs}»a thousand two hun¬ 
dred and threescore day? clothed in saekclotli”—th?-t is, 


depressed-or 1260 years. The “witnesses in sackcloth” 
arc “ saints worn out,” or pi# , si # eutod l>y the same apostasy 
that is referred to in Daniel, which is said to last 1260 years. 
I do not pause to identify this persecuting power with the 
Romish apostasy. This is almost universally accepted. The 
«brands predicted in the prr^dicey are so fully developed by 
the Papacy, that dispute, is barely possibly. 

Now, hawing seen the duration of this apostasy, let 
us try to take a step futfher,—When did it begin? It is 
of no use to kftow the length of its life, unless we can 
ascertain the date of its birth. We find that the Emperor 
Justinian gave the Pope,»in*the year 532,mot only spiritual 
jurisdiction, but civil power ; in other words, constituted the 
great papal organisation a politico-ecclesiastical power, and 
armed it with authority to enforce by the sword its rescripts, 
its laws, and its pretended obligations^. t I therefore date the 
commencement of the papal power from the year 532 ; and 
if so, 1260 years added to that would bring us down to 1792, 
when history steps in to attest prophecy, and successive 
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judgments began to fall upon the Western Apostasy. Great 
convulsions took place in every portion of Antichrist’s domi¬ 
nions ; all forces played against it; God’s, people began to 
emerge from the midst of it; and'that part of the prophecy 
which still acts came into its initial active operation,—“ lie 
shall consume it with the spirit of his mouth,”—is waiting 
in its last wreck *to be utterly “ destroyed by the brightness 
of his coming.” Frqpn that era it) this, the papalf nations of 
Europe have been scourged, and Romanism wasted down to 
a shell—it is galvanized, not living. In France, it is a mere 
political tool; its hold on the great mass of the people js 
gone. In Italy, the higher priesthood is infidel. In Ireland, 
it is in its death-struggle. In England, its boasts, but glare 
and pretension, are signs of its exhaustion, not vitality. 

I pass, in the next place, to another date. The pro¬ 
phet Daniel specifies—and this relates to a subject whi ch 
is now occupying men’s addition in the East—2300 years 
as the duration of the Mahometan power. The beginning 
of the 2300 years is dated by the most accomplished and 
learned scholars in prophecy at about the year 430, or 
the era of the noon-tide glory *of the Persian Empire, and 
the splendid progress of Xerxes, wlien it was in its me¬ 
ridian grandeur. From that date Daniel looks, along the 
centuries to the epoch of its decaf, and predicts that 2300 
years from that date its decay would begin.* This lands us 
in the year 1820, when wliat is called in the Apocalypse 
the drying up of the river Euphrates, or the decaying or 
wasting away of the Mahometan power, should begin to take 
place. Now, if this calculation be correct, we shcfuld expect 
that in the year 1820, or thereabout, the Mahometan power 
did begin to waste and # wane. What are the facts ? In the 
year 1820, the “ Annual Register” states, ee The Ottoman 
Empire had reached its meridian strength, free from all 
foreign invasion, and in possession of perfect peace.” What 
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takes place soon after this ? In the summer of that very 
year Ali Pacha revolted against the Sultan. In the autumn 
of 1820 tho G£eek insurrection br^ke out* Soon after, 
Northern Greece, the isle! of the Eg can Sea, and the Danu- 
bian provinces, all Revolted from >ho Turkish Empire. In 
the Moron., the Greeks destroyed an army of 30,000 Turks. 
In 1827, the combined fleets of Britain Ffance, and Russia 
destroyed the Turco-Egyptlan fleets at tjjc. battle of Navarino. 
In the year 1828, Russia crossed t he Balkan, entered Adrian- 
ople, and Constantinople was saved by the interposition of 
the Western ambassadors. Scrvia, Wallachia, and Moldavia 
arc at this moment held by the Russians. The Turkish 
province of Algiers is now a French colony. She suicidally 
extinguished the Janizzarics, her best troops. During the 
same period earthquakes, plagues, and pestilences have 
almost depopulated Bagdad Mecca, and Medina. And the 
Rev. Mr. Walsh, the Britifln •Consul at Constantinople, 
writing in 1831, says, “ Within the last twenty years, Con¬ 
stantinople lost more than half its population. Two con¬ 
flagrations happened while I was gt Constantinople, and 
► destroyed 15,000 houses. r Aie silent operation of the plague 
is continually active. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
within thc«period mentioned 300,000 have been prematurely 
swept away in this out' %'ity of Europe, by causes not ope¬ 
rating in any oflier capital whatever.” See how exact is the 
fulfilment of prophecy. * 

The special prediction tinder the Sixth Yial is, the dry¬ 
ing up of the river Euphrates ; that is, a progressive evapo¬ 
ration of Mahometanism, beginning in 1820, and expected 
by every student of prophecy to end in a very short time 
indeed. It is, you will observe, to die out: it is not to be 
struck down. It is the evaporation of a stream, not the 
destruction of a citadel at a blow. But it does not follow 
that the Russian Eagle is to have the Mosque of St. Sophia 
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for his eyrie. It does not follow that the Turks are to cease 
to be, when they ce^se to be Mahometans. They may be¬ 
come Christftms. The 9,000,000 of Eastern Christians 
that arc under the Crescent, and subject to all its insults, 
its oppression, and its tyranny, may rise up to be a glorious 
nation—a nobler obstruction to Russian ambitioft than the 
decrepit and dying Turkish empire. 

Turkey, just at«ithe period predicted in prophecy* begins 
to die out. The evidence of this is recent testimony re¬ 
specting her. Lamartine’s last remark, in one of those 
sagacious aphorisms by which his eloquence is distinguished, 
says, “ Turkey dies for want of Turks.” This gradual 
decay of the Turkish Empire identifies the period in which 
we now are with whht is called in the Apocalypse the Sixth 
Vial. Mr. Habershon, in his excellent work upon the sub¬ 
ject, calculated, in 1830, that the Turkish Empire would CMfc.„ 
to exist soon after 1849. It^ end is at hand. lie was not 


very far wrong. Every day I expect to hear of its stream 
dried up, of the Crescent waning, and of Turkey as a nation 
that was—not a nation mighty and longer able to maintain 
itself. Plague, fUmine, pestilence, profligacy, arc fast drying* 
up her empire ; her exchequer is now all but bankrupt ; 
her momentary success against Russia is a sum* prognostic 
of her destruction. Britain and*ITance, like clouds, may 
spread over the Euphrates, and try to prevent the evapora¬ 
tion of its waters ; but all in vain. The echoes of victory by 
the fleets of the ambitious Autocraf, and the cruel destruction 


of the Turkish, are resounding through Europe. This gradual 
decay of the Crescent, after the period predicted under the 
Sixth Vial, which commenced in 1820, when the great river 
Euphrates began to fee dried up, is assuredly taking place. 
Its final destruction may be looked for every day, as it has 
been since 1850; and now Russia, like a gigantic vulture 
poised in mid-heaven, on outstretched wings, waits for the 
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moment to descend and to destroy. Peace or war is equally 
exhausting Turkey. Help her (and it is duty to aid the op¬ 
pressed), and you,may soften her fall, /rut you f will not avert 
her decay. The “ sure word of prophecy ” is stronger than 
the combined fleets of England and France. We watch at this 
inoment for the issue; and I confess 1 long to see the expiring 
throes of an empire that has long oppressed the free and 
(^rushed thd good ; to hear the last boon}, of Mahometan can- 

i 

non; and to sec the beautiful lands around Constantinople, so 
beautiful and so fertile, emerge from the deluge of Mahometan 
superstition, and not Russia but Christianity ascendant the 
result, but Die way prepared for the march of the Kings of 
the East to their beloved Palestine, the land of their fathers. 


Having seen, then, that we must no.v be near that epoch, 

let me notice, in the next place, that as soon as the Crescent 

••rqpnq an d fixe grout , ' r , Ti, vu»lirates, the recognised symbol 

almost depopulated k . . ' 

of the Turkish power, evaporates, >!-“ ' .... that 

preparation for the return of the Kings of too 
L an awakening take place among the Jews, emerging franc 
the lands of their captivity, and U'oving homewards to 
Jerusalem;—an exodus more ’majestic than that from EgyP , 
to take possession of the eountry that is kfpt from them by 
the kings, and rulers, and princes of the earth. Here every 
sign is most striking. Iif all directions the Jews are awa¬ 
kening to a sensh of nationality. They have newspapers- I 
read one of them every week—conducted with great talent 
and power. They begin- to’ stand out as they never did 
before. They were always insulated, but it was rather as 
broken and fragmental units ; now they begin to be insu¬ 
lated in their nationality, or as a nation, and to consolidate 
their power. I may state, from their own newspaper, that 
they are organising plans for repossessing Palestine. Many 
of them have gone out as farmers and agriculturists ; and 
in this Jewish newspaper I read the reports of the agricul- 
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turisfc Jews in Palestine, addressed to tlieir brethren at 
home, just as you rjight read the account of the spies of 
old, when they told the children pf the desert of the riches 
and the glories of the promised land. In America, funds 
are at this moment being raised, and ftcar a million dollars 
secured, for building the Temple of Jerusalem*; the dry 
bones in ten thousand valleys grve tokens of returning life ; 
the springs of Palestine have suddenly become full of fresh 
and refreshing water ; every branch of the fig-tree buds ; 
and more Jews have been converted, according to Tholock, 
during the last eighteen years than during the pievious eigh¬ 
teen hundred; and there are more Jews at this moment in 
Jerusalem than there have been during the last seventeen 
centuries. A deeper interest, too, is now felt in the spiritual 
welfare of the Jews than ever was felt before ; and the va¬ 
rious societies for the convpr^on of the Jews, not fifty yd£rs 
old, have been blessed with great and growing success, and 
are now the most prosperous of any. In England I believe 
it is so, and in Scotland I know that it is. And what is 
one of the great political questions of the day ? Whether the 
Jews shall be admitted to legislative and municipal power. 
Whether it be a duty to admit them, or the reverse, their 
seeking and our discussing it is assign of the times, a proof 
of national developcment, a forelight of future result. Hut 
L know the meaning of this. It is the Jew, a weary, wan¬ 
dering exile, seeking a rest fey” the sole of his foot; and 
when he has obtained a political place in the Constitution of 
England, as probably he will, he will still find thg,fc he has no 
rest, and his heart will yearn still, till his feet shall tread the 
consecrated streets in which Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the world’s great Worthies, walked, and worshipped our 
God and their God. And it is very singular, I may observe, 
that the quarrel between Russia and Turkey took its origin 
about things in Jerusalem,—about shrinoo and altars, 
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about the sacred shrines, wligre stupid monks, that have 
crucified afresh a living Christ, are fitting and quarrelling 
about the tomb o$ a dead Christ. * 

In the “ Hebrew Observer, ” a newspaper conducted by 
Jews, and very hostito to Christini.'ly, I found, a few weeks 
ago, a podm in which an unconverted Jew ^applies to Ma¬ 
hometanism and to his own race the very phrases employed 
in our Apocalypse, and forms the same inferences respecting 
the speedy restoration of the Jews which I have been en¬ 
deavouring to gather, on ground he refuses to tread. 

“ REDEMPTION DRAWETII NIGH. 

“ Lift up your heads, ye pilgrim bands ! 

Ilark ! hear ye riot the cry 
Which sweeps across the desert sands,— 

His voice, who hen^ i< and earth commands ? 

Redemption drawetj nfgh! 

Lift up your heads! The Crescent wanes 
In yonder Eastern sky, 

Beneath whose beam Oppression reigns,— 

Beneath whose beam pollution i#ains : 

Redempti^i draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads! Euphrates’ strewn 
• Is spent,—its course is dry,— 

The Prophet’s vi^in is no dream,— 

His burden is no idle theme: 

Redemption draweth nigh ! « 

Lift up your heads, jp Eastern Kings! 

Ask ye the reason why ? 

Who bore you erst on eagles’ wings, 

\ou to your land in triumph brings : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads! The nations quake, 

Who raised their horn on high;— 

See how their ancient pillars shake, 

While from a dream their monarch:, wake! 

Redemption draweth nigh! 
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Lift up your heads ! The Moslem’s fane 
No more provoked a sigh; 

Lo J Israel’^ Lion shakes his mane ! 

I see Him stalk athwart th« plain: 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads! for Canaan’s'soil 
If' yours. Ye shall not buy. 

Long has it yielded, as a spoil, 

Its corn, ittf wine, its fruit, its oil: 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! Your Temple dome 
Shall once more kiss the sky ! 

Jerusalem shall be your home, 

From which her sons no more shall roam : 

Redemption draweth nigh ! 

Lift up your heads ! Lift up your voice ! 

Ye heralds, quickly fh r ! 

Rid Israel’s exiled f tril>:\s rejoice ; 

Israel, the people of fli> choice; 

Redemption draweth nigh !— Ben Japhkt.” 

During the action«of the si^lli vial, while the stream of 
the Euphrates evaporates, and the .jews are rising and be-* 
ginning lo seek tfic land of their fathers, three unclean 
spirits, like frogs, go out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
out of the mouth of I he beast, aiftl out of the mouth of the 
false prophet—spires of devils, working miracles. All of 
them go forth unto the kings of the earth, and of the whole 
world, to gather them together to t*he battle of Armageddon, 
the great day of Almighty God. I may observe that these 
spirits have gone forth since the year 1820, wlien the Ma¬ 
hometan power began to wane, to deceive the nations. What 
are these unclean spirits ? Wo understand their nature from 
their origin. The first is from the dragon—the Infidel 
spirit, which is now commonly called Secularism. The 
second is from tlgj wild beast of the abyss, which (I need not 
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explain to you) is evidently Romanism. The third, from 
the false prophet, that looks like a lamb, but speaks like a 
dragon, is the spirit of Priesthood, called, rudely, Puseyism, 
and, courteously, Tractarianisn, I appeal to every hearer, 
if the last ten years^lo not alford • esistible evidence of the 
action of* these unclean spirits. 

In Germany, in France, and even in England and 
America, and in every part of the globe, the Infidel spirit, 
in various disguise^, is actively at work. 1 do not pause 


to adduce the evidence. Much of the revolutionary spirit 
in* Italy and in Austria is really infidel. It is a reaction 
from the revolting superstition and despotism by which 
they were crushed. The Romish spirit, again, so justly 
represented by the unclean frog, has* been croaking over 
the length and breadth ol our country, and, indeed, over 


■^uuknstendom, making pmvi/ies in every rank, swelling 
its battalions for its more le?ritic overthrow, and finishing 


its triumph by the marvellous blunder of 1850, wheu it 


snatched at a gem in the diadem of England’s crown, 
and the Pope dreamed, ii| his folfcy, that the pulse at 
•a well-known bishop’s # wrist was the beat in the heart of 
Old England. The third unclean spirit is clearly shown by 
Mr. Elliot to be what I have called Tractarianisrn, or the 
assumption of priestly povter. This is in many quarters the 
predominant spirit of the age. And wtyit is its character? 
The minister is merged in the priest—the glory of the 
Master in the pretensions of^the messenger—personal worth 
in official claims—the glory in the altar—and men’s souls arc 
bowed down by ceremony, instead of their hearts being cap¬ 
tivated by love. In the New Testament, ministers of the 
gospel are called ambassadors. If a man be an ambassador, 
he cannot by the very necessity of the thing be a priest. 
A priest is one who carries my cause to God, and deals 
for me with God; an ambassador is one Jliat brings God’s 
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mind to me, and deals with me from God. If, therefore, a 
minister be a priest, he cannot be an ambassador; if he be 
an ambassador he caftnot be a priest. L<jt Dr. Pusoy take 
which horn of the dilemma he pleases; impaled on one or 
the other he must be, and there he must, be perched, until he 
fully renounces or fully accepts his error. • 

Now, these unclean spirits, whose names and nature I have 
briefly touched upon^aro at this luornent inspiring the kings 
and princes and rulers of the earth, secular and ecclesiastical, 
emerging under the sixth vial, but continuing under the 
seventh. Russia, driven on from the East—Turkey, rouspd 
against her will—-the CVar and the Sultan in mortal conflict— 
France and England, in spite of skilful diplomacy, precipita¬ 
ting the conflict tliey^dread and cannot avert—Austria and 
Prussia standing by, vainly attempting nemu^ity—are the 
shadows of coming events. Now dispositions may stave fitr 
an arrest for a day ; but thd urging foiee of the stream is too 
strong, and the venomous spirits too active and powerful, to 
be permanently and effectually repressed. Their influence is 
extended to, and in lotion under, the last—called, in the 
Apocalypse, the Seventh Vial. These unclean spirits come out ■ 
under the sixth ; they do not go in again, however, but con¬ 
tinue their action during the. seventh ; and it is during their 
action, under the pouring out of th< v mventli vial, that the last 
and greatest struggle takes place. Look across the sea and 
behold what is now'The. condition of Europe. The nations 
heaving to their centres—infidel, ucmocratical, and priestly ele¬ 
ments fermenting and generating, in the subterranean depths 
of society, those terrific elements which are destined to ex¬ 
plode and shatter thrones, rend shrines, and overturn altars. 

After the rise of the angel of the everlasting gospel, 
which occurred at the end of the French Revolution, and is 
embodied in the various Bible and Missionary Societies, 
another angel spreads his pinion, warring against the errors 
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of Babylon. This is fulfilled in the various Protestant 
societies, and especially in tliit earnest and universal protest 
that still sounds from ten thousand flulpits throughout the 
land. These shall grow louder as Babylon grows feebler, 
and finally mingle with her knell. 

It is faring the closing days of this dispensation that a 
remarkable prophecy in Daniel comes to%>e fulfilled.. By 
the fulfilment of this prophecy we shall be able to ascertain 
our position : “ Many shall run to ant! fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” Could I give a more succinct and 
impressive description of the age in which we live? During 
the last seventeen years there lms been more speedy, fre¬ 
quent, and extended travelling, than during the sexeutceu 
hundred years before. The stationary habits of former 
generations have been last, breaking up. The numbers that 
jnove on the iron rail have 1 'Hied all anticipation ; and this 
enormous net-work has ove rfplt- ad east, west, north, and 
south, by which five hundred people at a time are taken 
from capital to capital, with all the speed, accuracy, and 
precision of a weaver’s shuttle. T^e gold discoveries in 
«Australia and California, tfie mere surface of which we 
have only yet touched, Tiave covered the ocean with gigantic 
steamers, tjjl the surface of the s«'a is as populous as the 
surface of the land. Thebanlipodcs are now reached as soon 
from London a. 1 ? the Hebrides used to be;; and, as in the in¬ 
stance of Panama, continents are severed and intersected, in 
order to remove oust motions and impediments to the ad¬ 
vancing march of men. Apart from the impetus given to 
travelling, the piodigious influx of gold (and I am told that 
only the dthcr day a million arrived in this great capital) no 
longer makes it a poetical extravagance, but the literal pos¬ 
sibility of the day : “ And the streets of the city were pure 
gold.” And whilst there shall be this travelling to and fro, 
it is added, “ Knowledge shall be increased.” In all direc- 
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tions this is taking place. Long-buried secrets are coming 
forth from their hiding-placed at the bidding of men. 
Nineveh has arisen from the dead, to tell mankind what the 
Bible has been telling ceaselessly: “ Holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Cohost.” The Polar 
realms are explored; the secrets of the iceberg t and the 
tenantry of the frozen zone are brought to light; and the 
attempt of a thousam^ years—in pursuit of which the gal¬ 
lant Franklin and countless brave seamen, we fear, have 
perished—the North-west Passage has at length been 
achieved; and the North Pole will probably be as clearly 
revealed in a few years as the Equator is now. Medical 
science has attained wondrous progress since Jesus, who 
consecrated it by his* example, lived and healed, and suf¬ 
fered and died. Those formidable epidemics, the offspring 
of sin as much as the judgment of God, are more thoroughly 
understood; and I do not sVeWliy the pestilence which wo 
call typhus, or the other pestilence we call fever, or the other 
wo call cholera, or the last and worst we call consumption, 
may not, by God’s blessing, be ,as much mitigaled as a re¬ 
cent pestilence, more destructive than any of them, known 
by the name of smjdl-pox. I say, we see in all these things 
the progress in knowledge. And that wonderful,, an:estlietic 
agent, chloroform, which is a ve/y recent discovery, has 
mitigated the primal curse pronounced on 611 c half of the 
human family, and 'rendered the terrible operation of the 
surgeon’s knife scarcely perceptible to the subject of it. 

During these last days, also, it is stated, as another fact, 
that the gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 0 among all 
nations for a witness. Now, is not this a distinguishing 
sign of the age? China, the impregnable fortress of invete¬ 
rate superstition, has lifted up its everlasting gates, and 
partly without and partly with our teaching the truths of 
the King of Glory have entered, and the glorious sound of 
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the gospel is reverberating in tlie streets of Pekin; and our 
country, true to its responsibility, is pouring Bibles and 
missionaries intp it. The tribes tliat clusfer around the 
North Pole, whose home" is the region of perpetual snow, 
have been sought .out for so mat./ years apparently to 
gratify curiosity, but really to complete the fulfilment of the 
prophecy: “ This gospel shall be preached as a witness 
among alf nations.” Th?s Moslem, fjie Hindoo, and the 
Chinaman, are emerging into the everlasting light. In 
every longue of earth the gospel has its Inusic and echo. In 
eatery latitude and longitude the cross is revealed, obstructing 
walls arc falling, and, where Christianity may not be ac¬ 
cepted as a remedy, it is everywhere heard as a witness, 
and is, therefore, a precursor of the eiftl. 

Another symptom of the close of this age is the great 
Jesting of Babylon. Never did the Church of Rome boast 
louder than she doe3 now. t> he saith in her heart, “ I sit 
a queen, and am no widow.” Her last day shall be her 
proudest, and her dying resistance will be the greatest. She 
will go down, as sure as tl^re is truth in prophecy, like a 
»ship at sea, every sail get, and her prophecies of supremacy 
loudest and most impudent. She has crushed every attempt 
within to rectify her errors and reform her corruptions; she 
has persecuted with the* sword and fagot every exertion 
from without to awaken her to a sense of apostasy; her 
pride has grown witli her years; her pretensions are, in the 
year 1853, louder than *in # the palmy days of Hildebrand 
himself. But her imperial splendour shall bo her funeral 
pall; her present glory shall only soon light her to her 
grave. At this very period, immediately before the de¬ 
struction of the Crescent in the East and of the Tiara in the 
West, we read, there will bo a general war over the length 
and breadth of Europe; and the unclean spirits preparing 
the kings of the earth for the great battle, as the Scripture 
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calls it, of God Almighty. Tho revolutionary fires that 
are smouldering under every ftirone shall then burst out; 
every capital i*i Europe shall blaze, every, village become 
a camp, and every country a battle-field. Assembled kings 
shall debate their very existence in the high places of the 
earth, and kingdom dash against kingdom, like stars broken 
. loose from their orbits, and fall from their high places, like 
leaves or unripe frujj; from the Tig-tree when shaken by 
fierce winds. Every acre of Europe is covered with strange 
and ominous shadows, which coming events cast before. 
Auguries of looming evils have found access to cabinets and 
councils, and statesmen at their wits* end look pale and per¬ 
plexed, while their hearts tremble for fear of the things that 
are coming on the earth. 1848 was a great wave, rising 
and reaching far up the shores of Europe, and then receding, 
but only to gather fresh volume, and to come up agpj” 
augmented in mass, and with* accumulated speed, to burst 
over the lowliest hearth-stone and the loftiest roof-tree, 
convulsing all things, wasting many, yet sweeping away 
the corrupting drift-weed of centuries, and destined thus to 
baptize rather than overwhelm and bjjry the earth. 

Another remarkable sign of the times is the intensity 
that is concentrated in almost every sphere and department 
of life. The object may be great, «or the pursuit may be in 
itself worthless; but^ everywhere you perceive that energy, 
and vigour, and great force are in it. Let it be the manu¬ 
facture of a pin or the enlightenment of a soul—let it be 
the service of a master behind the counter or of our gracious 
Queen in the cabinet, there is imparted into it an evident 
and palpable energy. For evil or for good, the age of apathy 
is gone. Men are in earnest in all they do. They arc doing 
with all their might. All seem to feel as if the time for 
their mission were preternaturally short, and the force they 
have extremely inadequate, and the night of time, or the 
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night of death, too near to |illow of respite from their toils, 
or a relaxation of their energies. Tpiiis intensity is a pro¬ 
phetic instinct, ^ sign of the times, ?n omeh of the retiring 
sun and the gathering darkness, the termination of the 
groans of humanity, the travail of nature, and the winding 
up of a' drama of which angels have hoen for 6000 years 
the spectators, and men the solemn actors. If this be* 
a si<rn ot' the times and the character of the men of this 
world, let us Christians excel, not fall behind them. 
“Work while it is called To-day.” “Whatsoever thy hand 
lLideth to do, do it with thy might.” The warning cry is 
ringing loud and clear from every quarter of the compass 
—“The Bridegroom cometh!” Are our lamps burning? 
Are our loins girt? Are our bands in the shop, but our 
hearts, and our hopes, and nr treasure in heaven, where 
’Christ, is ? 

Another very pregnant and remarkable sign of the times 
is the disintegration and disorganisation of all things. Where 
reformation is refused, revolution begins. Whether there bo 
or be not the hope of improvement,' there is all but a uni¬ 
versal determination t,o have change. Ago is no defence; 
past services to generations gathered 'm their rest is no 
apology. 'Some who were in former days the strenuous 
champions of filings that be, have now become the earnest 
advocates of new creations. Some iqay bo factious, some 
restless, but. all seem to be unanimous in their desire to alter 
the existing economy. This is a feature of the day — a sign 
of the times. And what means it. ? It is the disorganisa- 
tion of tjie old, that is ready to pass away, preparatory to 
the emergence from beneath the horizon of a new and more 
glorious order of things, which God has promised and man 
vainly expects he can himself create. In chemistry and in 
the moral arrangements of the world, the disintegration of 
existing combinations is always preparatory to new and 
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frequently more beautiful revelations of the glory of the 
Maker and the beautj of the things he has made. Chaos 
grew into genesis 6000 years ago. The*fall will issue in 
the regeneration and restoration of all things. Designedly 
and undesignedly, we are breaking up *hc present, in order 
to make way i'qg the construction of the future? and the 
speed, and energy, and universal consent with which we enter 
on the work is one ^f the signs that the new heaven and 
new earth, wherein dwelled li righteousness, is at our doors. 
The solemn prophecy of Ezekiel seems the very type and 
spirit of the age :—“ I will overturn, overturn, overturn, and 
it shall be no more, until Tie shall come whose right it is.” 
“ Thus saith the Lord, Yet once, it is a little while, and I 
will shake the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the 
dry land, and I will shake all naiioin, and the Desire of all 


nations shall come, and 1 will ti 

• ^ 

saith the Lord of hosts.” 


till this house with my gl#iey, 


Another sign of the close of this dispensation is one that 
is exciting gr. at disputes and dillicultics among many—the 
expectation, of supernatural, of rather infra-natural mani¬ 
festations of the wicked one. I cannot shut my eyes to the * 
predictions of Scripture as to the character of the last, days. 
Feats above the level of the human are ascribed to the 
Antichrist—assumed and cxercisefi by the CJiurch of Rome, 
and in intensor degree, and with yet more appalling-emphasis, 
may bo displayed before Rome sinks into the fiery gulf, and 
Antichrist is destroyed by the brightness of the Redeemer's 
advent. Hear such predictions as these : (2 Thess. ii. 9)— 

“ Whose coming is aftei (or according to) the working (or 
energy) of Satan, with a. 1 power, and signs, and lying won¬ 
ders.” The phrase, “tying wonders,” does not mean lying 
miracles, but miracles that profess to prove what is a lie. 
Now the Church of Rome is at the present moment radi¬ 
ating miracles in ®all directions; many of them, as given 
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by Dr. Newman, exceedingly abound: but I am not sure 
that the priests of the Church of Borne have not done 
supernatural, or. rather infra-natural, deeds, above the 
reach of human power, £>y th" inspiration and the aid of 
the wicked one. I.remember on- day—(I think I related 
the circumstance once before in a leetiye in this very 
hall) — sitting in my study; the servant came in, and said, 
“ A strange-looking gentleman want§ to see you.” The 
gentleman was ushered in. The moment he appeared I 
scanned him from top to toe, with all a Scotchman’s pene¬ 
tration and watchfulness. When I looked at him I saw 
that lie had a hat, which he politely took off, so broad that 
it would have been an admirable parasol in sunshine and 
a splendid umbrella in a heavy shoVer. I noticed that 
he had a cloak all over him, reaching down nearly to his 
vtvey ankles, with a large • r-iss, and a heart pierced by a 
dagger on his left breast, and written round it “ Passio Jesu 
Christi Domini” I looked at his feet, but instead of seeing 
those most vulgar and Protestant things called boots or 
shoes, I noticed that he had jio stockii.gs and no shoes, but a 
•sole of leather below egeh foot, each string coming between 
each toe and all tied round his ankles; and the bow, or knot 
I think you* call it, was so exquisitely tfed, that, if he were 
not a monk, I should havt* said “ a lady must have tied that, 
for no man’s lingers could have done jt.” Though I had 
not seen him except oneo in my life before, in a railway 
carriage, 1 knew him at once, and said, “ I believe 1 have 
the honour of addressing the lion, and Rev. George Spencer ?” 
(brother ol # the Earl Spencer.) He said, “ That was ray 
name, but my name now is Father Ignatius the Passionist.” 
I said, “ I am very glad to sec y#u.” lie said he had 
called upon Lord John Russell, and Dr. Hook, and Mr. 
Villiers, I think, and many others; and knowing I had 
a deep interest in the question at issue, J}Q had come to me 
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to mako a grand proposition. J said, “ Let me hear it.” He 
said, “ It is this : tha^you cease to preach any more against 
Popery on yoiA* side, and that wc. cease to-preach any more 
against Protestantism on our side, and begin to pray toge¬ 
ther for unity.” I said to him, “ Well, that seems very 
beautiful ; but l|ow can two walk together except they be 
agreed ? I am preparing a lecture for next Tuesday even¬ 
ing, the very title of which is, 1 The Pope the Man of Sin : * 
now, how can you and I pull together ?” I said, “ Father 
Ignatius, I tell you what we can do : you can meet mo at 
Exeter Hall an hour before the time ; you shall explain ror 
half an hour your plan; I will explain in half an hour my diffi¬ 
culties ; then 1 will give you a cpiarter of an hour’s correc¬ 
tion of my blunders ; and you can then listen to my lecture.” 
lie said “ he would be happy to '“omo and avail himself of 
the opportunity,” but refuel to listen to lecture. <He 
objected to controversy altogether. I said, “Will you let 
a clergyman of the Church of England begin with that 
beautiful collect, ‘O God, to whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and froth whom %o secrets are hid,’ and the 
Lord’s prayer? Ho said, ‘No, certamly not ; it is contrary 
to our convictions Tor Catholics to pray with those that are 
heretics: therefore we cannot pray together.’’ “ Well, 
Father,” I said, after an hour’s conversation,; “ sometimes I 
am struck with the»couvictum that there is something in 
your Church above the level of $ie human. I see such de¬ 
votedness in your priests—(and who can deny it ?)—I seo 
such sacrifices made by some (and it is right, that,we should 
concede it)—1 see in yourself, for instance, such de^otedness 
to what I believe to be an awful and a miserable super¬ 
stition—I see in you kuch earnestness, that I sometimes 
begin to think, Father Ignatius, that your Church has some¬ 
thing supernatural or infra-natural about it.” He paused, 
and looking me ia the face, said, with great solemnity, 
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such bacchanalian-likc gymnastics as I could not deliberately 
and intentionally cause. Table-turning is an amusement for 
children. Tablet-talking js not so. It is important that we 
should understand, if possible, what pretends to be above 
human ; for while expecting miracles, and signs supernatural, 
or rather infra-natural, in the ’-ist days, wG must b" on our 
guard anti, prepare to decide what arc and what are not so. 
My friends asserted in tlieir draw in^-room, not only that 
this new motive power was true (which may or may not be) 
but that there was something above and beyond table-moving 
by tVo touch, which may be the verge of a discovery, if 
not what Faraday alleges it to be. It may be electricity, 
it may be galvanism, it may be neither; or it may be some 
other natural influence which we do not, at present, know 
of. I am aware there are difficulties in supposing the exis¬ 
tence in human fingers of an elected power, for how does 
it happen that when p i pie sit down to dine, and lay their 
fingers on the table, it does not begin to dance ? But it is a 
fiiet that I saw a table, touched lightly by the fingers of a 
lady, whose muscular powefs, I am sure, were not very for¬ 
midable, rise, leap, anft move from side to side in the most 
extraordinary manner. Faraday does npT. and I cannot ex¬ 
plain this. My two friends, however, said that there was 
more than this. They set the table in motion, and then 
asked me to put questions to the supposed spirit, which had 
just taken possession ol‘Unstable. I said, “No, I decline to 
do that; I am here simply as a spectator, and have reasons 
for declining, which 1 need not state. I am here simply as 
an inquirer : you begin, and I will look on.” The question 
was asked, “Bo you know the Rev. Mr. Reeve ?” The 
table gave three gentle taps, whictf means in the table ver¬ 
nacular, “ Yes.” “Do you know the Rev. Mr. Fisk ?” The 
tabic gave three gentle raps, in precisely the same manner. 
After asking two or three questions tibout various per- 
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sons, present or absent, and receiving similar polite and 
courteous replies, my friends asked the supposed spirit, 
“Do you knoffv Dr. ^Cumining?” The .table positively 
forgot all the respect due to a lady’s drawing-room and 
threw itself into a state of convulsive kicking, which made 
me anxious, not about my creed, but about the table’s safety. 
My friends then asked how many shillings were in my 
pocket. It guessed eleven, and tlferc were only five. They 
then asked how many sovereigns I had. It guessed five, 
and I had only one. It was then asked, “ Will you answer 
Dr. Cumming at all ? The answer, according to their in¬ 
terpretation, was “No,” in the most decided manner. “Why 
not?” An alphabet was then laid on the table, and, 
certainly, the proceeding was very curio u s. We began: 
A, the table stood still; B, it gave three taps. That was 

set down as the first letter of the answer. We then began 

» **> 
again: A, the table was sueftt; B, still silent. We went 

on till we came to E, then there were three taps. This was 
proceeded with till the words were made out,—“ Because 
he laughs.” When I tyard this^J submitted that my laugh¬ 
ing and incredulity ought to be a mason for convincing me, 
and not leaving iye a sceptic. But the table seemed to 
dislike ine excessively. I confess I saw much that was 
curious ; I saw a great deal that vfris very remarkable: but 
I have also seen very remarkable things in the feats of those 
semi-naked tumblcrs*in the streets of London, in the tricks 
of card-shufflers in a room, and in the conversaziones of 
ventriloquists in a chimney-nook. But I see nothing super¬ 
natural ; and mark, if there be a doubt that a filing is a 
miracle, it is no miracle. In the days of our Lord there 
was no doubt expressed by bitter enemies that what he did 
was miraculous; the puzzle was, “ Is it from the devil 
below, or is it from God above ?” But table-talking is so 
equivocal, that the parties present witnessing the so-ealled 
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miraculous responses are puzzled to determine whether it 
be supernatural, or only very Clever and talented. Now, in the 
last days, I look^nofc for equivocal fealts and dubious miracles, 
but for terrible startling irtanifestations of superhuman power, 
which should deceiye, if possible, tin very elect. 

But ti word more on this subject. I have read on one 
side nobody but Mr. Close and Mr. Wilson, who have 
written vbry ably and admirably; though I do not agree 
with either as to the grounds of their decision, yet I agree 
with their conclusions. L have road every pamphlet I 
cquld find on the other side, from Mr. Dibdin, one of the 
best and most pious men in London, to Mr. Godfrey, Mr. 
Gillsou, and every one else who has written in favour of 
their views; and this is the result *1 have come to:—In 


reading those various interesting works I noticed that each 
inquirer of tlie table got all his answers very much in the 
direction of his own wishes a#d predilections. Let us mark 
^e^bfhat fact. For inslance: according lo the Rev. R. IV. 

demons enter into the table and toll lies, and de- 
tfktf that the worship of |he Virgjn Mary is right; that 
fhoy are Jesuits or Popish demons. Aeeording to Mr. 
Godfrey, it is the spirits of departed sinners that emerge 
from belt* ipid confirm every doctrine of the Bible; that is, 
Protestant spirits. Avoiding to Owen, the infidel and 
Socialist, Voltaire, and Diderot, and D’Alembert, and Paine, 
all come down from eternal happiness, and tell him how 
perfectly happy they are, rfhd have been, and expect to be. 
According to the Rev. Mr. GilLon, spirits speak against 
Popery; Miile, according to Mr. Dibdin, they praise it, 
as if they had been the priests of Dr. Wiseman. Now, I 
cannot believe that an evil spirit jvould speak the truth, 
or attest the inspiration of the Bible; for if a kingdom be 
divided against itself, how can it stand ? I cannot, in the 
next place, believe that an evil spirit would be so stupid 
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a blunderer as to preach the worship of the Virgin Mary 
to so sound and pious a Protestant as Mr. Dibdin. And 


I can never, bclievi* that godly, pious ,, ami evangelical 
ministers, arc the media by whom devils come from hell, 
to tell lies or truths to mankind. Noj* can I believe that 
w Alfred Brown^” the name given by one spirit, cOuJd describe 
his torment, as recorded in the book of Mr. Godfrey; or 
that any other lost spirit ever can be, or is, suffered to come 
up to this world anil 1 ell the transactions of its awful prison- 
house, as long as I read the petition of the rich man and the 
decisive answer that was given him : “ I pray thee, father, 
that thou wouldest send Lazarus unto my father’s house, 
for I have live brethren, that he -would testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torment. And Abra¬ 
ham said unto him, They have Moses and the. prophets: 
if they hear not them, neither would they be persuaded 
though one rose from tin? <%*ad.” iX »w, mark you, if the 
Old Testament alone was sutiicient. 1800 years ago to render 
unnecessary and impossible an apparition from the dead 
to attest its truth, tlio^Old and^New Testament together are, 
a fortiori , more than sufficient to render* urinecessary, un- # 
expected, impossible, untrue, an apparition of a spirit from 


the realms of the Jost for the same object and mission. I 
expect supernatural deeds befoiy this dispensation closes; 


but table-talking is not. such proof of the Wmifestation of 


Satan as we are to look for. Besides, Satan has higher 


game to fly at; he is at pn*servt too busy in spreading 
German Rationalism, Tractarianisin, Popery, and various 
kinds of moral evil, to have any disposable fonec and time 
to spare for such bungling manifestations as talfle-talking. 
I admit that it is much that is striking, much that is 
curious, much that I cannot explain ; but l protest, against 
the conclusion that, because I cannot explain a phenomenon, 
I am bound to attribute it to supernatural and miraculous 
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agency. The only trace of the serpent’s presence that I 
can discover in the matter *, I confess, to mo a very sad 
one. It is this: that the cxcifement4t has pjodueed should 
make lunatics in ’America—that it should be organised into 
a church, as they cajl it, in Philadelphia—that a clergyman 
should advertise a lecture on the theology of table-talk in 
the metropolis of the world; and that Christian ministers 
of undoubted piety and talent, purity of life, and clearness 
of mind, should waste their influence and weaken their 
power, by publishing medieval fancies, monkish nonsense, 
profane and anile fables. 

Signs as predicted in the firmament are also multiplying. 
To-day’s newspaper has three letters descriptive of astral phe¬ 
nomena, unexpected and remarkable. *For the last three or 
four years we have heard of new planets, unexpected comets, 
brilliant auroras, lunar rainbows, and yet more brilliant and 
remarkable meteoric uppeani se#s * I am not superstitious, but 
I am not sceptical. I cannot help remembering that “signs 
and sights in the heavens” arc the phenomena of the last days, 
and precede the appearance of the sign of the Son of Man. 
m Then, in the next place, the seventh vial, the last apoca¬ 
lyptic symbol of the judgments of God ^011 earth, will be 
poured into the air. We read: “ And .the seventh angel 
poured out Ins vial into ^he air; and there came a great 
voice out of tin? temple of heaven, from the throne, saying. 
It is done. And there were voices, and thunders, and light¬ 
nings; and there was a great earthquake, sueli as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake, 
and so great. And the great city was divided into three 
parts, aiu> the cities of the nations fell: and great Babylon 
came in remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup 
of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath. And every island 
fled away, and the mountains were not found. And there 
fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, every stone about 
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the weight of a talent.” Now mark, this seventh vial was 
filled with the last plague; til* word “ plague” comes from 
the Greek itM?*, a sti%kc, and means pestilence and calamity 
of every sort. This last vial being poured into the air 
denotes the universality of its influence, # whatever that influ¬ 
ence may be. It will reach the loftiest throng; it will 
descend to the Novels of the poorest cotter, and make itself 
so felt that its sprinklings will bff unmistakeable hs the last 
terrible baptism of our world. Now, all these vials have a 
literal as well as a moral significance. The prophecy of a 
“star from the East,” denoted figuratively the Messiah ; l^ut 
when Jesus was born a literal star appeared. This vial let 
fall its first sprinklings, I believe, in 1849; and its influence 
still spreads. First, U was on tlic fruits of the earth ; from 
the vines of France, Spain, and Madeira, to the potato of 
Ireland—a universal and destructive blight. Where is its 
birth-place? Medical men fcdl yuu, in tlic air. In vain 
chemists analyse it; in vain microscopes arc applied ; in vain 
it 13 assigned to a peculiarity of soil, season, climate, insects. 
The only ultimate explanation's the apocalyptic taint, the 
contents of ti e angel’s vial vitiating the air, the source of, 
life and nutriment^ with its terrible*and poisonous miasma. 
The physical proof <jf the action of the seventh vial is com¬ 
plete. But its effects are not confined to vegetable life. 
Cholera, a new and devastating pestilence existing since the 
fall, but first seen hdre in 1832, came down upon England in 
1849 ; and ere it ceased, I recollect—for I was in tlic midst 
of it—three thousand per week were gathered to their graves. 
No theory explains this ; no medical skill has penetrated its 
secret. Poverty, filth, bad drainage, crowded hotels, long 
hours in unventilated shops, do not create it; but they draw 
it down as an iron conductor draws down the lightning ; they 
nurse, and feed, and strengthen it, till it goes forth from the 
hovels of the poor into the halls of the great, conquering and 
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to conquer, with terrible ami disastrous success. It is a 
taint in the air, a poison of universal agency. It is diluted 
at present, and Jias been diluted siifte 184ft, but it is not 
spent; it has come back with concentrated force in 1853; 
and I expect—and •the expectation suggests prayer, as the 
pious maw says; and sanitsiry.movoiivuit, as # tho worldly man 
also rightly says—that it will make 1854 one of the most 
deadly anti fatal periods *in the roll # of the years of our 
country, written with weeping, and lamentation, and woe. 
Medical men state, that during the last five or six years 
disease is less tractable than formerly, and that trivial ail¬ 
ments arc more apt to end in fatal diseases. Earth by its 
sulferings thus responds to the word of God. Facts of 
universal occurrence, phenomena startling the wide world, 
seem to assure us that this vial has been poured into the 
airland that we are near the winding up of the age. 

Then there was to be .4dm- this vial a great earth¬ 
quake. I believe this, if of literal import, is yet to come; 
but that part of the prophecy of earthquakes in divers 
places has been literally fuelled. I 41 England and on the 
• Continent there have been several premonitory convulsions ; 
.and in distant countries whole cities ligve beeu engulfed 
during the year that is passed, .and thousands of their inha¬ 
bitants have been buried 411 the bowels of the eartli, as if to 
show that the expansive gaseous forces are mustering their 
elements and giving instances of their force preparatory to 
the tremendous shock which rends the earth, upheaves 
capitals, and with a voice which shall sound in the depths 
of men's hfiarts, as if the hour of doom were approaching, 
proclaims an epochal hour. Every day I expect to hear the 
rending of the earth’s crust, and tlio .outburst of its subter¬ 
ranean long pent-up elements, and with this a moral convul¬ 
sion—for such an earthquake means in prophecy—that will 
shake society to its centre. If you will look at the daily 
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papers of 1848, and read tlio descriptions they gave of the 
French Revolution that broke out in that year, you will Jiud 
that they commonly employ the word “ earthquake,”—“ that 
unprecedented earthquake;” and, singularly enough, the 
language of the Apocalypse (it may be •never read by those 
who wrote thes^ accounts) is their favourite figure: “ that 
great earthquake, such as was not sinco 'men were upon the 
earth.” Believers ii^ prophecy and those who laugh at all 
revelation are equally expectant of new and startling occur¬ 
rences. One heave of this predicted convulsion has thrown 
down the walls of China, and revealed the sublime spectacle 
of some hundred millions of people emerging into the grey 
dawn of everlasting light. 

Under this scveitth vial, also, there is to be a great 
plague of hailstones, which seems to indicate an invasion from 
the north. The leading great Hailstone is, in all probability, 
the Czar or Autocrat of aft tl te llussias. That gigantic 


empire seems, from the slight and incidental reference to it 
in prophecy, destined to semi down into the west and south 
of Europe, especially*the Pajfd States, an overwhelming 
deluge of savage barbarians, as Qod’s judgment on the’ 
guilty nations of Europe, leaving what was a paradise before 
as a desert and Wilderness of desolation belijnd. These 


awful events are gathering in Vie distant horizon. The 
stormy East will soon startle the quiet West, and the treasures 
of hail accumulating for years shall sweep society itself 
before its desolating van. Russia is destined to play a 
mighty, and in all probability a terrible part, in the last act 
of the world’s drama; there are prophecies 'in Ezekiel 
pointedly referring to this portentous empire, to which I 
cannot now refer, bui will afterwards explain. 

I dare not say, however, that every sign of the age is 
sorrowful and sad. I see tokens beautiful and big with 


promise; I can see strivings that indicate man’s hopes and 
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expectancy of a brightening^ day. The roll of prophecy is 
not all covered with lamentation, and weeping, and woe. I 
see, in the multiplied attempts to*elevate* the physical, 
moral, and social condition of mankind, results created by 
the conscious or unqpnscious anticipation of the age to come. 
What a beautiful type of the coining brotherhood of man¬ 
kind is such an association as this, having no basis but the 
Bible, no element but love* no password but Christ. What 
is the great temperance movement—prosecuted with an 
energy that never fails, losing daily its first rashness, yet 
nulling of its first zeal—but a prophetic effort to induce 
men soberly to weigh their responsibilities, and watch with 
calmness the rush of events, and so make ready lor the 
coming of the Lord ? What is the ‘great social sanitary 
movement but an evidence of man’s conviction that this 
house of ours will one day he, what we would rejoice to sec 
it now, swept and garnished, fmt prepared for the presence 
of the Bride awaiting the advent of the Bridegroom? What 
is the recent extending love and study of music, becoming 
every day as common as tln§ study of reading and writing, 
• but the tuning of the iiistrmnents preparatory to the anthem 
peal, “ Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth?” 
What are tjiose rapidly accumulating discoveries—science 
shortening distances, annihilating time, compressing nations 
into parishes, continents into neighbours, and oceans into 
lakes--but man’s aspiration after the dominion which he hold 
and lost in Paradise—prophecies of success not to be gained 
by him, but given according to the purposes and promises of 
God ? With all this there is a restlessness abroad that one 
cannot mfstake. There is a universal sense of dissatisfac¬ 
tion—a pervading consciousness that.there is much wrong 
that needs to be put right—a dim recollection of departed 
perfection we have lost—a strong anticipation of the restora¬ 
tion of all things. IIow restless is man in every department! 
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In Politics, to-day it is Despotism, to-morrow it is De¬ 
mocracy ; one year a Republic, another year an Autocracy: 
but no more national Happiness in the last than in the first. 
To-day, Whigs are in the ascendant; the next day, Tories 
are on the crest of the wave; next day, ji Coalition of both : 
some say, with^the excellences of both ; others, ,with the 
excellences of neither. Yet all this is dealing with the 
symptoms, and not touching the* inner seat of tlio fever of 
humanity. 

In the Church, one decade of years we hear of nothing 
but the blessings of a Church Establishment, of endowment, 
of royal and aristocratic patronage; in another, it is the 
Voluntary system, popular election, the freedom of the 
clergy, and the independence of the Church. One day, 
Ecclesiastical Synods are announced as hot-beds of agitation ; 
another day, Convocations are implored and advocated, as the 
only salvation of the CliurcH. Ye", if men had common 
sense, they would see that it is not new machinery that we 
want, but a new spirit to inspire the old machinery that we 
have, € # 

Tf you look at Medicine, one day hydropathy carries all 
before it as an irresistible wave; the next day homoeopathy, 
with its infinitesimal doses, cures all diseases; then mes- 
merism displaces both, and everybody rushes to be mes¬ 
merised: allopathy returns again, and continues till some 
new crotchet takes ills place. It is not a new theory that is 
wanted, but the restoration of fiiau’s health, which is pro¬ 
mised when the world shall close as the world began, in 
Paradise. ’ 

Look at the Commercial world. In one year thousands 
are embarking their capital in railroads too Quixotic ever to 
be achieved; in the next, copper and lead mines are the 
grand attraction; on ’Change at another; while at present the 
gold, in California and Australia absorbs all attention. 
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Man feels there is something wrong; ho is conscious of 
inward fever: like the troubled sea, ho feels lie cannot rest. 
Never was humanity so much at sea 4s at this moment. It 
is a preparation for a new and sure denouement ; it is 
Nature’s unconscious cry, “Come, Lord Jesus!” There 
comes, at r times, a calm at sea, which sailers call breeding 
weather, at the end of which there rushes upon the ship an 
irresistible* typhoon. The*calm since 1848 is drawing to its 
close. The fierce hurricane, nursed in silence and in secrecy, 
begins to howl and whistle amid the national shrouds; and 
thp straining and pitching of the ship tell surely its force is 
on her. Make all tight; stand every man at his post; lift 
every man his heart to the great sea Lord and land Lord of 
heaven and earth; and when the waves shall rise and 
threaten like wild beasts on every side, and the fierce wind 
comes down upon us like an avalanche from the mountain- 
tops, we will not be afi *id: #0Ae is in the ark whom the 
winds and the waves obey; not one of tlio redeemed crew - 
shall perish. . The frenzied elements shall dash against the 
true Church as the terror-stricken # rain flings itself in a 
.winter night against the window-panes, imploring shelter 
rather than inflicting damage. # 

Under the seventh vial, great Babylon, you may re¬ 
member, comes in remembrance before God. She is now at 
the beginning o*f her sorrows. The apparent triumphs and 
ostentatious boasts of Home cannot con deal the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. She is vdtlibring down to her very roots in 
every part of the earth; her real vigour aud vitality are 
gone; she* is more and more recognised as a detected 
imposture 11 , and kept up as a piece of the pageantry of 
Europe, not as a power that makes nations stand in awe, or 
kings dread its opposition. In one country she is plundered; 
in another resisted; in another used as a tool; and detested 
and despised in all. Her greatest attempts at domination 
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have ended in her very worstylefeats. The spirit that was 
in her when Innocent III. was pope still animates her, but 
the people sin? has topical with belong to another age; and 
there is a Book in their hands that casts its glory upon her 
features, and reveals the awful image «of the wicked one. 
Her strength is«in secret; the throne of her power is not 
episcopal or cardinalatial, but the confessional. The moment 
she rises from being^ a secret underm iner to be an open 
assailant, she parts with half her strength; she is shorn of 
the hair in which her strength lies; and she will have to 
grind at the mill, a miserable and wretched drudge. This 
fatal mistake she has lately made in Holland, England, and 
Southern Germany. Her present politics are the sign of 
her dotage, the evdbing twilight of her day. “ Quern, 
Deus vult perdere” &c. She has been drinking of the cup 
of God’s indignation bitterly since 1848 ; and she will ctyink 
of it more bitterly in the years to come. We may be 
chastened as a nation for our tampering with her; but our 
country, I gather from prophecy, is safe for mighty purposes 
and for noble ends. 


u Thou, t*o, sail on ! O ship of state, 

Sail on l "O England, strong aiul great. 
Humanity, with all its fear^. 

And all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We. know what Master l^d thy keel; 
What workmen wrought thy*ribs of steel; 
Who made cadi mast, and sail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what ‘hammers beat; 

Tn what a forge, ami what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the waves, not of the rock; 

’Tis but the Happing of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 
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In spite of rock and ^em pests’ roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on ! nor fear to breast thenea; 

Oar ifearts, our hopes, are all with thee: 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith*, triumphant o’er our fears, 

* Are all with thee, are all wi< • thee \ ” • 

Just, before the Church of Rome perishes in a confla¬ 
gration of righteous wrath,— on the ^vc of her doom,—we 
read in Rev. xviii. a voice sounds from heaven like a beau¬ 
tiful strain, “ Come out of her, my people, that ye partake 
not of her sins, and receive not of her plagues.” When¬ 
ever, in the great Apocalyptic drama, a voice comes from 
above, there is heard at the era of its fulfilment the re¬ 
sponding echoes from beneath. This voice, “ Come out of 
her, my people,” has been heard in the communes of France, 
and^among the green valleys of ^Languedoc ; and increasing 
thousands of Frenchmen are Responding in their own beau¬ 
tiful tongue, “ Lord, we come, we come.” The summons 
has been heard around the palace of the Grand Duke, and 
in - the picture-galleries <L‘ Florence ; and innumerable 
• Madiais, in the lace of cruel laws and imprisonment, and 
bondage and death, are answering with right joyous hearts, 
“ We come,„we come.” Under the shadow of §>t. Peter’s and 
near the Inquisition, wh«*e free thought is crime, and a 
word of truth or an act of charity an evidence of it,— above 
the silent catacombs of the ancient dead, and in the hearing 
of the sacerdotal hierarch who sits in the temple of God, 
showing himself as if lie were God, the heavenly summons 
breaks like*sweet music from Italian skies, “ Come out of 
h^'r, my people; ” and neither the thunder of the Vatican 
nor the anathema of its tyrant can •repress the answering 
accents of increasing multitudes, “Blessed Jesus, we come, 
we come.” In England never was the Roman Catholic 
mind so accessible as it is at this moment^ Vast numbers, 
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from the premier Duke of England and Lord Beaumont 
down to the lowest inhabitant of St. Giles’s, are emerging 
from Babylon finder stoiew and blessed attraction. In the 
green fields of Old Ireland the joyous sound rings loud and 
clear, reverberating from spire to spire, •“ Come out of her, 
my people antj tens of thousands of that fine,* but op¬ 
pressed and injured race, are bursting their chain§ in every 
direction, casting their images and idols to the moles and 
the bats, lifting up their heads under the irrepressible be¬ 
lief that their redemption drawetli nigh, and shouting, not 
saying, till Romo trembles as she hears it, “Lord Jesus, Wo 
come, we come.” 

We are led from all signs to infer that the meeling-place 
of all the lines of GotVs providential work on earth is very 
near. Paganism is breaking up over all the East. Mahomet¬ 
anism is in its death-struggle, in vain attempting to awt 
its waning. Popery is artificially propped up, and prepar¬ 
ing to take its exodus to eternal night. The Ganges, the 
Euphrates, and the Tiber, are all gleaming with dawning 
glories of a nearing day- The fTordan, too, is not still; it 
heaves with the hopes and expectation of Judea. Life from 
the dead is reaching; the hearts of buried nations, and they 
rise in rapid succession to their feet ; they only wait for the 
order, “ Unloose, and let go free.” #We stand pn the margin 
of two ages ; we hear the dying moan of one, and catch 
from afar the awakening anthem of the other. While all 
that is holy, beneficent, and true, is starting to its feet; all 
that is infidel, superstitious, and evil, under the jwince of 
the power of the air is mustering to battle. Satan puts 
forth gigantic energies, fraud, sophistry, cruelty, oppres¬ 
sion ! The imprisonment of the Madiai and Miss Cunning- 
hame, and others, is proof of what he would do if he could. 
The deadly and mischievous errors he sows, like tares in a 
field, are proofs of his attempts to poison what he cannot 
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persecute, to disturb what Jie is unable to destroy. The 

allies of Pio Nono and of Voltaire yet coalesce against 

Christianity, in f order to keep back ‘a swelling tide of light 

and love, which sweeps them from an earth they have too 

long polluted by their presoi.■•e. 

In the midst, of tin's let me add, the.Church and the 

people of God arc safe; they are enclosed in everlasting 

arms ; the shield of Omnipotence is <wer them. They may 

pass through a sharp night, but it will be a short, one. Oh ! 

what a solemn position do we occupy if my conclusions be 

right! The shadows of 18/53 fall back inlo one* eternity and 

forward into another. We stand, my young friends, oil an 

isthmus washed by the waves of time and wasted by the 

waters of eternity. The terrible silc net; of the age is the 

suspensive pause, when nations hold their breath before the 

shqck comes. The su’hj and glorious termination alone 

<’ • 

reconciles us to its pre mro.' Into a. holy, and happy, and 
blessed land the surf of the trouble d present rolls ; and our 
weary hearts will leap to that land as a babe leaps to its 

4 . 

mother’s bo.-om. 


Are wo, my dear friends, among the saints of God ? It 
is time to lay aside our ecclesiastical and sectarian quarrels. 
The very ground on which we stand will soon be calcined 
by the last fire, and the miserable Shibboleths which distract 
Christendom disappear in smoke. All society is rending 
into two great divisions. By and by tlferc will be no Jesuits, 
no Ultramonlanes, no Franciscans, no Trnctsirians, but out- 
and-out Papists. By and by there will be no Churchmen, 
no Dissenters, but out-and-out Christians. All society is 
splitting into two great antagonistic masses : every man is 
taking his place ; ami tho^e whogi we call, in courtesy, 
Tractarians—who profess to hold the via media , neither 


going with us nor with the opposite side—will find them¬ 
selves like men between two advancing armies, overwhelmed 
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by the lire of both. I say, society is splitting into two groat 
masses. To which do we belong ? To Christ—that is, tho 
Church of the living (Ad ; or to Antichrist—that is, the 
groat Apostasy ? Oh, lot us not quarrel about lesser things ! 
There is love enough on Calvary to lift th« earth to heaven; 
there is light enough at Pentecost to irradiate the wide 
world; there is warmth enough on the hearthstone of our 
Father’s house to inal^e every heart glow av ith ecstasy and 
thankfulness! Let us ralher quench than kindle the fires 
of passion. Let us pray that the temperature of our Christian 
life may be so raised, that we may neither see nor feel tlitf 
petty scintillations of angry quarrels. 

“ Between us nil let oceans roll; 

Yet stiTl, from either beach 
Thu voice of blood shall reach, 

•More audible than speech— 

‘ Wu are one I* 

Let me add, in conclusion, that it is very remarkable 
that all the great times and dates of prophecy meet and 
mingle about the year i86‘ 1. l*lo not say that that year 
will be the. close of this world. 1 d(^ not prophesy; but! 
do feel, that if 1864*bc not the close of the age that now is, 
and the commencemcfit of a bettor one, it will be g, lime un¬ 
precedented since the beginning—|g *rtentous, ^tartling, and 
terrible to the enemies of God; but glorious, holy, and full 
of joyous scenes to the people of God. 

Clinton proves that the seventh* millenary of the world 
begins in 1863. The Jews of ancient and modern times all 
look to the end of the seven thousand years for tfieir Sab- 
batismos , or millennial rest:— 

“ The groans of nature in this nether world, 

Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end, 

Foretold by piopliets, and by poets sung, 

The time gf rest, the promised sabbath comes. 
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Six thousand years gf sorrow have well nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world ; and wln^- remains 
Of tins tempestuous state of human things 
Is merely as tl'C working of a sea 
Before a'calm that . icks itself to rest. 1 ’ 

Thus, all fingers point to tins rapidly-approaching crisis. 
All thing! indicate that the moment that we occupy is charged 
with intense and inexhaustible issuef. Never was man so 
responsible ! Never, in the prospect of what is coming on 
the earth, was man’s position so solemn! But evil shall not 
gain the day. Truth and love will emerge from every con¬ 
flict, beautiful, and clothed with victory. The days of Infi¬ 
delity and Popery are numbered. The waters of evil will 
soon ebb from the earth they have soiled. The approaching 
genesis will surpass in beauty and in glorj the old. The 
Chtirch of Christ will lay rsifle her soiled garments, her 
ashen raiments, and put on her bridal dress, her coronation 
robes ; and the nations will look up to her in admiration, 
earnest as the waves of th^ ocean rise up to the bright full 
moon enthroned above them. The sunrise of approaching 
day will soon strike ftie earth, and awaken its long silent 
hymns, and clothe creation’s barest branches with amaran¬ 
thine blossoms. Poor Na' are, that lias so long mo.med like 
a stricken creliture to its God from its solitary lair, shall 
cease her groans, and travail, and expectancy; for God will 
wipe away her tears, and on her fair, and beautiful, and holy 
brow, crowned and kingdomed, other orbs in the sky, her 
handmaidens, will gaze in ecstasy, and thankfulness, and 
praise. •“ And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying j neither shall there be any "more pain. And there 
shall be no more night there. For these sayings are faithful 
and true.” 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


I 

My thesis is, Education. Now, what is education? 
Will any person hero present tell me whether there is any¬ 
thin" in the meaning of the word Education which con- 
lines it to little boys and girls, or to infant and juvenile 
schools, or to the Miss in her teens who is reported to have 
just “ finished her education,” because, probably, she has 
come to the end of the knowledge of the governess under 


whom she was instructed ? T wish to know whether there 
is anything in the meaning **’ the word which properly or 
necessarily confines it to juvenile instruction ? Yet the 
moment I speak of education don’t you begin to think of 
children and of schools ? Lot f no endeavour to divest your 
minds jf that idea, in some degree, to-night, and let me prove, 
to you that education simply means devclopement, training, 


and teaching; and»Chmt,ian education means spiritual train¬ 
ing, discipline, and teaching ; in fact, that education is life, 
—and that Christian education is spiritual life, or 


the life of God ?n the sou l ; so that all you, men, women, 
and children, are in one great tTaipiiig-school, which is this 
world, wherein you are disciplined, taught, and trained for 
eternity. That is the view I desire to take of the subject 
to-night. It is a view probably overlooked by many. We 
are all disposed to think that when wc have grown up to 
manhood we have finished our education, but I shall endea¬ 
vour to show you that your education will never be finished 
until you are promoted from the School of Christ on earth 
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to the College of the Apostles above, to enjoy the “ rest that 
remaineth for the people of Clod.” 

In taking this enlarged view of q^uoation^ we must con¬ 
sider and remenfber what man is. Man is the creature to 
be educated, and ho is sent info this world to perfect his 
education. Tt is a preparatory school for eternity. Of what, 
then, docs r man consist ? Ho consists of bo*dy, the material 
frame,—and of his intellectual faculties ; and the Christian 
possesses also a spiritual being, a regenerated power. Under 
each of these forms Cod is training and teaching us ; and be 
it my task to explain under each of these heads how wonder¬ 
fully God and man co-operate ; how God trains and teaches, 
but how lie trains and teaches by human instrumentality. 

Contemplate for a moment max’s hody. Imagine to 
yourselves that lovely and beautiful object, a naked new¬ 
born babe ; gaze upon il. Is there anything more beautiful, 
or mere curious in crea ion, tlnpi 'dial little infant ? See its 


structure. Is it not curiously and wonderfully made ? Look 
at its little hands ; see how it plays with its little fingers as 


if it wanted to touch ; how 
wanted to stand; how its 


stretches its little feet as if it 
eyes look into vaeuitv, as if it 


‘..ondered at the new w<Ald into whieli it was brought. All 


its faculties, indeed, are in the lowest statji of developement, 


but there is* a promise of wonderful results. Look at it 
again as the haihlywork ofkiod. Take each of its organs of 


sense. Look at its eye : go and consult *tlie oculist, and lie 


will explain its wonderful otructure; there .is the mirror 
upon which external objects are to be reflected ; there is the 
protection afforded by the eyelid and the eyelash ; and there 
is the marvellous adjustment of all the parts for the pur¬ 
poses intended. Look, again, at the ear, at once a drum and 
a trumpet, formed for the collection and*eonveyance of sound. 
Look at its lips, its tongue, and by-and-byo at its teeth, 
and ask the elocutionist how marvellously that combination 
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of organs results in tlic divine faculty of speech. There is 
the body of the future man: look upon it, and see the 
liandywork of«God. lfc»t look again, and consider, not only 
the wonderful power, and wisdom, and love of God in the 
apparatus there displayed, in the structure of the body and 
its various functions and senses ; but consider tfie world 
around it. Did it ever strike you, that as soon as a child is 
born into the world, everything in creation is pressed into 
its service,—earth, air, fire, water? All the elements are 
absolutely necessary to its existence; all nature is taxed for 
its comfort and nourishment; ships from the southern re¬ 
gions of the eartli bring the warm wools and soft silks, and 
the northern merchants bring their furs and their skins, all 
for the purpose o<* nourishing, comforting, and developing 
the powers of that little thing. Llow marvellously does 
God train that child ! IajoIv at its faculties developing them¬ 
selves. The moment the breathes and sees, its edu¬ 

cation begins—the system of training and teaching ap¬ 
pointed by Almighty God commences. Sec; it when it begins 
to run alone. Did yr&i ever justice it toddling among the 
chairs and stools in the nursery, now running plump against 
one, and then getting a tumble in another direction. What 
is that child about*? He is a geometrician ; lj,c is taking 
heights and distances ; he is ascertaining Jjy a series of 
practical experiments how far distant any object is ; and his 
head tells him when he is a little too near. He is also 
learning the art of balance and self-support. In short, all 
the sciences are developed in the nursery, where the child 
appears to a common observer as trifling as tlie toys he 

i) 

plays with, but its training and teaching are always going 
on; from everything it looks upon it learns; everything it 
hears is part of its education; so that at last it becomes a 
strong boy, and then begins to leap and jump, and is full of 
life and activity, llut I must not dwell long upon this part 
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of the subject; I can only ^iggest it and leave it to your 
imagination and thoughtfulness to carry it out, perceiving 
how it is, that ip the common thing? of life*the handywork 
of God is displayed, and how from the moment of our birth 
to the time of rnaiVs estate we are, as to our bodies (and I 
am now speaking of the full and perfect do^dopement of tlie 
healthy human frame), under God’s direction, yea, and as 
long as we live— in middle life, ay<\ and, as it is said in 
Scripture, “even unto old age, and hoar hairs,”—God is 
with us, providing food, and clothing, and all things conve¬ 
nient for ns. As nature tends to decay, its props arc multi¬ 
plied, and a merciful God shows that, he has cared for us, 
and taught and trained our bodies front the moment of our 
birth even until old age, when we lie down to rest in the 
silent gra\ e. 

And by this part, of our subject—the physical education 
of man—another very mpottant. principle, is illustrated, 
flow does God act upon the bodies of men ? We say he 
creates us, that we are his handywork; and we could 
enlarge upon the. manifold jfmols of tfic care he takes of us; 
but does he work upon the body without human .agency and 
human help ? Goes he bring a child into the world, and 
lead it on to perfection as a tree is planted in the ground and 
allowed to de\ elope itself by the various actions of light, 
air, moisture, and heat ? No ; a tree is the Socialist’s man; 
but man himself is a very different, thing. It is true,—and 
when I come to speak of t.fio mental powers, we shall see it 
more strikingly developed ~ that we are to a great extent 
what our toothers made us. It is, perhaps, more true than 
the pride* of man likes to admit, that we are creatures to a 
great extent, acted upon by external things; but,, neverthe¬ 
less, there is human agency, and human .will, and human 
.responsibility. Look at the child again ; and remember, my 
friends, God will not take care of your children unless you 
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take care of them yourselves. | How does lie provide for the 
baby ? He has planted in the mother’s bosom a mother’s 
love and a mother’s %saro ; there is something that flows 
from her bosom which teaches her how to nurture her 


infant; and there is nothing more lovely than the care of a 
mother for her#little child. Sec how she protects it from 
col;!, how anxious she is to clothe it aright, to adapt its 
food exactly to its wants and necessities. See with what 
patience and love slit; watches over its developing faculties, 
and, as it is said in Scripture, “ takes its little, feet, and 
teaches it to go.” Do you not see, t.ljat in the edueathtf) of 
the infant body of* man from the very first, God teaches us 
by a mother’s instincts, that there must be human agency 
co-operating wilh the Divine appliances ; that while there 
is in the child itself a marvellous and wonderful creation, 


while there is in the world around it abundant material 
suited to its nourishment, $tftl the father and mother, or 


guardian, must adapt these things to its necessities, or the 
child will not be nourished nor thrive, and grow up to man¬ 
hood. Whence is it#that th(4c are so many cripples, and 


so many ill-proportioned men an<^ women, and so many* 
hypochondriacs, ^nd so many diseased bodies, in the world ? 
T believe from stone experience, that the groat root of all 
the diseases of the human bodj^ is the neglect, or the ig¬ 
norance, or carelessness, displayed in the nursery. And long 
after that period, liow many arc there who in* old age feel 
the sad effects of the folly of tlicis youth, when they utterly 
neglected their bodily health ! Their bodies arc an integral 
part of themselves, but in the thoughtlessness of youth 
they squander their strength, and strain their powers be¬ 
yond their intended, limits, and sometimes, alas ! by vice, 
dissipation, and profligacy — frequently by over-study, by 
over-anxiety, by neglect of healthy exercise, and other 
means which God requires us to use—or by carelessness 
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iii food, and excess of drinker improper drink, they lay the 
foundation of pain and suffering for future years ! It seems 
in these things, as if the instincts ofr animals*were superior 
to the reason of man. Animals seldom eat or drink any¬ 
thing that is not go#d for them. T wish men woro as wise, 
and there jvould then be more, healthy person^ than there an'; 
and when young men grew up there would then be more 
athletic forms, more vigorous and well-proportioned limbs, 
and more blooming cheeks. The pallid cheek, and the tot¬ 
tering step, and the trembling hand, often denote that there 
ha% been an abandomnent of the consideration of the health 
and vigour of the body which God has given us to take 
care of, just as much as of our minds or of our souls. 

Thus far with respect to the material part of man, I 
have endeavoured to show you that from the moment he is 
born his education commences and goes on, that there are 
abundant opportunities : ffnut'd by a wise and gracious 
Providence for him to nourish and cherish that, beautiful 


frame that it may attain to the grace, proportion, energy, 
and strength, which its CrAttor designed; and that this is 
•continued even unto old-age, God and man co-operating. 

Let us turn, in the next place, to consider man intellec¬ 
tually. Wcjnust begin again at flu*, beginning, and look at 
that little ehild^once more. # Did not experience teach us the 
contrary, liow^could we possibly suppose that in that poor 
little, lielplesf, feeble creature, however beautiful and ductile 
its limbs may be, however much of material loveliness there 
may be thrown about it, that there flickered in those vacant 
eyes an intelligence which, by-and-bye, may astonish and 
surprise tlffe world? Who could believe, who could conceive 
that beneath that earthly frame, so t^pautiful, so curiously 
wrought, there is an intellectual structure within, far more 
extraordinary, and surprising, and beautiful; that in that 
little baby there arc fountains of thought, of intellect, of 
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reason, of ratiocination, of imagination, of genius, of poetry, 
of eloquence, and all those marvellous mental powers which 
delight and d*arm mankind? There tliey # are concealed in 
that little infant. 


Then mark, again, the provision made by infinite wisdom 
for the development of those hidden powers, and. how they 
are marvellously discovered by the mutual co-operating of 
God and man, as in the case of*the bodv. Now if, as we 
have seen, God has hidden in the structure of that little 


child all these wonderful mental powers and faculties, let us 
remember as an axiom which must never be questioned, £hat 
God makes nothing in vain; and whatever, therefore, he 
has put and concealed in that child it is our duty to developo 
and cherish. And we may see this to be our duty, not only 
because those mental powers are there, but because of the rich 


provision which God has made in this world for the food of 
the mind and the growth of tV mind, as much as for the food 


and growth of the body. God has provided suitable means 
for the exercise of these infantine faculties and powers of 
reason and of thought.* As in t.)e case of the body, he has not 
only give* 1 the eye, but has given us suitable objects to look at 
he has not only <yvcn the ear, but suitable objects to make 
an impression upon it; so that there is a double suitability in 
all creation—not only the curious form aframe, and the 
nervous system, but all around it suited for i.t.s dcvelopenient; 
just so it is with tlie mind! The moment the child begins 
to open its eyes upon this world’ it^is not only learning those 
material lessons to which I have referred, but it begins to 


imbibe know'ledge. Oh! how delicate is that question, and 
how difficult to decide, when the. first sympathetic feeling of 
conscious intelligence^ is exchanged between the eye of the 
child and that of the mother,—what fond parent shall fix the 
precise moment when that interesting event first took place? 
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The infant apparently looks ^nconscious into vacancy, and 
does not secin to take notice of anything, but the mother 
can tell you that there is a secret which passe# between her 
and that, child: she sees intelligence in that eye sooner than 
any one else. But though the dovelopemcnt of mental in¬ 
telligence through tht; eye may bo like ttyi dawn of the 
morning, so exceedingly gradual and delicate that we 

cannot sav'the moment when the dev breaks, yet of this 

' c. . 

we are sure, that wry soon the child begins to give evidence 
of perception. How soon it is for those who study this 
subject deeply and earnestly to say; but those among us 
who are parents, and those who have to do with the 
education of children, will say, how soon a little infant, 
hardly able to speak plainly, is able to discover intellect and 
even to draw inferences. Shall L be considered egotistical 


if I mention that I have at home a little orphan grand¬ 
child,* and that L think i iini'*mderfully precocious, as all 
grandchildren are? This little child, who is just getting 
out of that state of falling about among the chairs and 
running his head against th<\ tables, js beginning to show 
symptoms of this mental dev elopement. 1 don’t know 
anything so beautiful as* to watch it. The story of donah 
was lately told him, and lo my astoni.dimant he repeated it 
over to me again the next day, in his own broken language, 
“Pool* Jonah- -splash—water—iish, lisli,—eat Jonah—poor 
Jonah—imujjuiy Jonah—big lisli cat JVmah.” Now, my 
dear friends, there is a ^re!iL deal of philosophy in that 
conversation; it shows how the mental faculty developes 
itself. And«if it is pleasing to go inlo the gardens in spring 
and see th# opening buds and expanding flowers, and tho 
promise of the coming summer, how fai^ more glorious is it 
to walk forth into the garden of mind |pd there contemplate 
these early developements, this breaking forth of thought, 
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and reason, and imagination, e|e tlie child can frame its lips 
to express the ideas which seem to be too big for its yet 
imperfect organs! * „ 

This devqjppement of infant powers is a most interesting 
subject. There is not a day nor an Iiour of the child's 
waking moment* in which he is not enlarging tlnj store of 
his knowledge, forming and fashioning his mind, and even 
drawing his inferences. Yes, I would undertake to prove 
that infants draw inferences, and often upon many subjects 
much more conclusively and wisely than some of their elder 
brethren. Oh! what a preparation has.tiod made for lhc.ni! 
Suriily, these arc halcyon days for children when learning 
is made not only easy but charming. It was very different 
when 1 was a boy. I* found nothing charming in school at 
all, and rarely asked a quc'-lion upon any matter which I did 
not understand, without receivin-r a blow in my head, and 
being told not to be an impihmil fellow and ask questions! 
Thai was the kind of ednca-io.i we received; but the 
education which our children enjoy is ju^t. the reverse. Our 
forefathers seemed to Jhink the liill of knowledge was not 
sutlieieutly steep, and they made it sjeeper and more rugged 
and distasteful sti)J. I»ut in the present day we may be 
thankful that it is J just. the reverse. I remember when I 
was travelling in the Pyrenees, ! not unfreq^fently came to 
si bluff rocky mountain, apparently p^ rpendieylar, and when 
my guide told me 1 was to go up there, 1 marvelled how l 
was to make the ascent, 1 soon, lymvevi discovered that 
there was a little zig-zag path which led gradually" up the 
hill, and ascending this I soon found myself and i/>y mule on 
the summit of the mountain. Thus the groat object of all 
the systems and combined efforts of good men in the present 
day, is to make the hill of science less difficult and steep. 
Difficult it must be, and nothing valuable in diis world can 
be obtained without effort and difficulty; bu». still we will 
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make the path as smooth as^rc can. But this is rather a 
digression. 

Observe agajn, under this ho sub that (3od trains and 
teaches the minds of the youth of the human^racc, but not 
absolutely without human help, energy, and assistance. As 
we said of the body, so, to a great extent, may we say of tho 
mind. Oh! how many evils are planted in our minds in the 
nursery and in the school'! How many of our intellectual - 
disorders, as well as our spiritual ones, can we trace back to* 
this condition and period of our lives! What deep super¬ 
stitions are often fastened upon the imaginations of the 
young by the vulgar tales of ghosts and hobgoblins taught 
them by their nursery-maids! I believe that many a 

naturally strong intellect has been enfeebled and crippled 
for life by the skeleton which the nursery-maid said was in 
the closet, and would come and take the child away if it was 
not good. These things m;>y^occasion a smile and a tear at 
tho same time; hut, nevertheless, it is true that the founda¬ 
tion of mental imbecility, and weakness, and feebleness 
through life, is often laid inVarlier d%ys by*the bad training 
and teaching of the youthful mind. On the other hand, 
how does Ood honour and bless tliq^e skilful, pious, 
excellent, and sensible parents who watch the developing 
faculties of tlil'T children, id endeavour to train, and guide, 
and influence them in the right channels of thought and 
reasoning! “‘‘This is -j, very serious matter, my friends. 

Again T refer to tlu> Socialist opinion, and let us not 
fear to do so ; for, depend upon it, there is hardly any error 
which has liot some truth in it, and it is its truth which 
makes it Hunger*.tin ; but if we can extract the truth, and 
leave the error, ye become debtors to .the teachers of error. 
Now, tho doctrine of Socialism is, that man is altogether the 
creature of external circumstances—that his opinion, his be¬ 
lief, his conviction, upon a variety of subjects, is not the result 
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of the internal energies and re4»urces of his own mind, but 
is thought out for him by others ; that, in fact, he is a mere 
passive creature, submitting to the various powers which 
are acting upon him. Now, wo know that this proposition 
is not true,—that, at least, it is not altogether truo ; but, as 
I hinted before, tl- may be more true than we are -aware of. 
It is impossible for any thinking person to trace t]ie history 
of his own mind, nor can lie, if lie Iiave reached the age I 
have, look back over his past life, and not be conscious that 
he has changed liis opinions upon many subjects—that he 
does not think now exactly as lie did thirty or forty years ago. 
In the early part of his life, more especially, ho took the 
colour, and complexion, and train of his thoughts almost 
entirely from those a found him. Here is a subject of very 
solemn import ! The inlluencc of the old over the young— 
of the parent over the child. # It is an awful power whichJllod 
has given to the parent, to stamp the intellectual character 
of his child’s mind. That power a man is bound to use. I 
hold that a parent has an authority in this matter from God 
himself, and that whatshe believes to be true he should en¬ 


deavour to impress upon the intellectual fabric of the child's 
mind, lint, then, suppose a man 1o be wrong—suppose him 
to be a Soeinian, a sVeptic, or a Papist, lie impresses the par¬ 
ticular scheme of intellectual opinion upon tl^mind of liis 
child, and it ‘‘grows with its growth, and staciigtlicns with 
its strength so that when lie comes out into the world, he 
is, to a great extent, what his parents have made him. This 
is a power—an intellectual and moral force, of incalculable 
influence, and most solemn responsibility ; and it is ordained 
by the nature of things that it must, in all cases, *be exer¬ 
cised whether consciously or unconsciously. God has made 
the mind pliable ; and just as a soft thing in a mould will 
take the desired impression, so, for the most part, will the 
infant or juvenile miiul receive the peculiar form impressed 
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upon it. There are somet§ncs. it is true, obstreperous ex¬ 
ceptions, and there is a dreadful divergence of the child’s 
opinions from those of his parents f but, generally speaking, 
where a parent has power and sense, the child will take 
the intellectual as* well as the material image of its father. 


When, however, he grows up to manhood and launches 
forth hit# the world, and is w bbed and chafed by ihe reali¬ 
ties of this life of business, he often £nds occasion to change 
his mind ; he begins to draw different conclusions. Still, 
observe, his intellectual powers are under discipline and 
training. This is«the important point ever to be kept in 
view ; this I would particularly impress upon you all, that 
you are as much at school now as you were in your boy¬ 
hood ; your mind is being formed, and shaped, and developed, 
and is taking the complexion of the society in which you 
liv/‘, and feeling the influence^ by which it is surrounded. 
ITow unconscious we muSP^JO, my friends, of what takes 
place in our own mine- if we do not see this! I would 
illustrate this part of my^ubject by referring to the action 
of certain influences of a most prejudicial character to the 
right formation of o\]f mental structure. There is nothing 
more pitiable than a mind that has friken the shape of a 
party. 'Inhere are some persons wlift are brought up in 
certain principles and p^rt-y notions. Forgive me if I say in 
this liberty-hall that this may be the case with the children 
of Dissenting parents, and it may be so with the children 
of parents belonging t» the Established Church ; it may bo 
the case with the young people who are from the first 
thrown among the Tory party ; it may be the ease with 
others who from early years have been connected with the 
Liberal party. Their thoughts ha^e flowed all their lives 
in one narrow channel ; their whole intellectual fabric is 
barred and walled round within the prison of party, and 
they dare not look over their prison-walls, nor even peep 
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tlirough its bars, for fear of being|:harged with inconsistency. 
Now, these are barriers of intellect that ought to be broken 
down, and fottcnf on the freedom of thought which in such a 
country as ours ought to be struck ofF. It pains me when I 
hear a person of superior intellectual attainments and moral 
worth accused of^nconsistrncy because lie has changed his 
political opinions *on certain points. lie has been a brought 
up, 1 care not which way-—perhaps an cxlremo Liberal or 
Radical, if you like ; as he passes on in life he gathers a 
little properly, which often makes people conservative. 
When he was the Lord Mayor’s shoe-hh^k, he wars a very 
great Radical, but if he lives to be Lord Mayor himself, it 
has a wonderful effect upon him. Rut whether the cause of 
any change of opinion «be as business-like as this, or whe¬ 
ther it be purely intellectual and philosophical, any change is 
better than the obstinate puryose of a man who goes on^in 
life, saying; “ 1 was born a Tbry, lev father was a Tory, 
and I will die a Tory or, “I .is horn a Radical, and I 
will die one that, man might alsc^say, “1 was born a fool, 
and I will live and die # fool.” It, matters not what the 


political opinions may he which he ha^ chosen to embrace, 
the sentence of apostasy, inconsistency, and treachery, is 
equally unjust and cruel. When a man, by the change, of 
circumstances, by the altered state ojjcountries, 4?nd the con¬ 
stitution of kingdoms, conscientiously modifies*or alters his 
opinion upon great national questions, when such*non are 
called turncoats and hypocrites, or tluvlike, we are disposed 
to suspect (I do not say that they are so) that they may be 
persons of more enlarged minds, and mow 1 far-seeing men, 
than those who would bring them down to the narrow base¬ 


ment of their own level.. These, then, are examples of the 
actings of external circumstances upon the human mind, by 
which its intellectual powers are often cramped, distorted, 
and crippled, just as the bodies of children, and youths, and 
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men, may be enfeebled, emafialcd, and diseased, by habits of 
dissipation, to the neglect of healthy pursuits. 

lint I niusL*not allow myself dwell Rmger upon this 
part of my theme, as 1 may, in conclusion, address the young 
men in few uonfs upon the fubj«et of their intellectual 
culture.* 1 now hasten to a mosi ; uiporlfmt consideration. 
I have ^considered mai; as an animal, and his material 
part as educated by God in conjmyuon and co-operation 
with his fellow-creatures ! 1 have glanced at his intellec¬ 

tual powers, and I have shown a similar train of deve- 
JopemenL ; and T (•mleavonml to impress upon your minds 
the fact that as long as you li\c, the mind is to be nurtured 
and trained, and improved, upon all subjects which it is 
capable of embracing. lJCit 1 now* come to that spiritual 
and immortal pari of man, be it, wliat it may, which God 
breathed into his nostrils wU-n lie became a living and 
immortal soul. Here I so ,ik of the spiritual man. I will 
noL speak of the soul of man in a philosophical sense ; nor 
will I dwell upon the ^irilual condition of man in his 
natural slate, only reminding you * 111:11 as man is horn and 
bred in this world, hf is a moral and spiritual ruin—body, 
soul, and spirit, all, all fallen, corrupted* ruined, and undone. 
Neither aK| 1 I dwell upon the gn at etiange, or the mode of 
its accomplishment, byf which lie is transformed from a 
guilty, ruk.v'iT, and undone sinner in^> a spiritual, enlight¬ 
ened, and holy believer iy the Lord Jesus Christ; it will be 
enough for me now to'aflirm the islet, which 1 trust will find 
a response in the heaVt of every one present. Call it what 
you m^y—attribute it to what means you please—let it 
take place in infancy, youth, or manhood — the truth cannot 
be denied, “ we must be born ngrfln,” we must “ be made 
new creatures in Christ Jesus,” except our hearts be 
changed and converted by the Spirit of God wc shall die in 
our sins and perish ; arid when that eltfinge has taken place. 




as the Saviour said, “wo have passed from death unto life,” 
have become “new creatures,” and have been “born of the 
Spirit.” I cauu not wlftit language you usje. Wo will not 
dispute on terms, so that wo all hold together to the, great, 
catholic truth, that we nnmt undergo this great spiritual 
and moral change, or we shall never see the kingdom of 
God. 

• • 

This being assumed for my pj*esent purpose, we, come 
to a new birtb, to a new infancy, to a new childhood, to a 
new system of education, teaching, and training. W hen a 
man is born again of the Spirit of Gu<^ he becomes a elyld 
of God, a now creature in Glirist Jesus, and his spiritual 
education begins. hYoin the fii>.l moment when he cries, 
“ God, be merciful to*me a sinner,” until that when ho is 


enabled to say, “JLord Jesus, receive my spirit,” he is under 
a system of training and teaching ; first of all, on the part, of 
God himself. God, dear frieiYus, teaches and trains you; 
but how does lie do this ? God teaches his dear children 


chiefly by his holy Word, that precious book which con¬ 
tains (God grant that »c may never forget it!) the entire 
revelation of Heaven, and we desire 140 other; it is complete 
and perfect in all #ts parts. That book is your instructor 
and teacher; it is "full of glorious promises, of glowing 
prophecies, of holy precepts, of spiritual experience; so th:it, 
whatever may be. your eireumstauees in lift*,, if you open 
your chart you will find wlmt you are and where you are. 
God teaches you in his holy Word.* Again, he teaches you 
by the living word, by the ministers .of the gospel. This is 
a very important part of the positive teaching of fiis people; 
and if their instructors speak according to that. AvWd, and 
confirm all they say out*of that book, and according to the law 
and to the testimony, then the apostle says, “it is no longer 
we that speak, but Christ that speaketh by us.” So that 
preaching is a divijio ordinance for the positive instruction 
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of the minds of God’s ppopljj. But tlicrc arc also many minor 
means by which God instructs you, I would not overlook 
those writings jjf pious men who,*in successive ages, have 
contributed their learning and experience to the stock of 
Christian science f and you do well, subordinatcly to God’s 
holy Wqrd, to inform your minds by moats of the writings, 
and expositions, and commentaries of godly men. But 
beside all these there are other on! ; nances : the blessed 

4 - 

Sabbaths, the holy sacraments, ami other means of grace, 
from which you may derive positive instruction. And let 
n\e not omit to say Jhat. God teaches you by the distinct and 
direct influences of his Holy Spirit. He is the teacher, and 
instructor, and guide of the souls of new-born babes, and ho 
teaches and instructs them all their* days. By these and 
man)- other things more minute on which I might dwell, 
God is pleased to teach } on from time to time; these are 
the chief sources of relight knowledge whence you are to 


draw the matter of your faith. 

But this is a very srn^ill part of God’s education. He 
trains his people as well as tkaqhks them. Now mark 
the difference. lie tkaciikk them by positive information, 
by his written Word, and orally by his living ministers: ho 
trains them by a series of wonderful providences, by deep 
experience lbytheir own souls ; by affliction, by sorrow, yea, 
even by sin, jie discovers to them the secret evils of their 
hearts amKof their natures by the actfion of those internal 
movements and external circumstances of which we have 
spoken; by the world,.the flesh, and the devil, by all the 


powers ofdarkness as well as of light, God is thus train¬ 
ing and developing their Christian graces, drawing out the 
secret powers of his Spirit in their skills, and teaching them 
how to conquer their corruptions. 

We have some beautiful examples of this in Scripture 
itself. Take, for instance, the ease of Abraham. God 
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teaches him a lesson of faith| as we read (Gen. xv. 1), — 
“After theso things the word of the Lord came unto 
Abraham in a#vision, saying, Fear not, Abraham, 1 am thy 
shield and thy exceeding great reward.” Here is positive 
teaching; but when God would train him into the spiritual 
experience of faith, what does lie do? lie says, to him, 

“ Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac, whom thou Invest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there lor 
a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains that I will toll 
thee of.” Abraham was a pious man, and he takes the 
darling of his liearr, sets out upon a Jong journey, travels 
with him ; and after three days they come in sight of the 
mountain. He leaves his servants behind, goes on in his 
path of duty with h‘«j beloved child, who cuts him to the 
heart by saying, “ Father, behold the fire and the wood ! 
but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering?” But nothing 
turns him from his purpose*-he stifles the feelings of the 
parental bosom; the power of f.iiili is strong in him; he 
ascends the mount, makes ready^the altar, lays on the wood, 
binds his son, takes hi$ knife, and stretches forth his hand to 
slay his son when his arm is arrested by the hand of love ! « 
and when Abrahagi received his son again to his bosom, and 


l«e Avrote upon that*plaee “ Jehovah Jireli, the Lord will pro¬ 
vide— ” God had trained Abraham into av‘ 'experimental 
lesson of faith aud love which lie could neyer forget! 

The lives of many other distinguished persons recorded 
in Holy Scripture exhibit the san\e process of divine train¬ 
ing. Thus it was that Moses wa^ trained for forty years 
in the court of Egypt, and forty years in the* wilderness, 
before he was fitted to become the distinguished lawgiver 
and deliverer of his people. So with Joshua-: he was forty 
years the servant of Moses before he was sufficiently trained 
and disciplined to take the government of Israel. David 
was seven years hunted down by Sau^ oppressed, and per- 
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socuted, and brought into thf depths of affliction, before he 
was counted worthy to occupy the throne of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. But there is one very beautiful and remark¬ 
able instance which will occur to the student of Scripture, 
as singularly illustrative of the principle which I am endea¬ 
vouring to explain, showing how God train# his people. I 
refer to the ease of Ilezekiali. \ou remember that lie was 
afflicted with a grievous sickness, and was brought to the 
brink of the grave. When in a penitent frame lie sought 
mercy and forgiveness, and prayed for length of days,— it 
was granted him, ami he recovered ; but he rendered not 
according to the mercy lie had received : and, strange to say, 
after a miraculous escape from death, lie became vain and 
worldly-minded, llow then, does Clod, deal with Ilezekiali? 
Does he send a prophet to tell him what a wicked heart he 
has? Does he send a faithful servant to sav, “Ilezekiali, 
have you so soon forgotten my mercies to you, and all 
that you have experienced ? Behold what a vain, and foolish, 
and worldly heart, is yours No; that would have been 
teaching: but God trained him ; he squt to him ambassadors 

•of the King of Babylon: flattered by ail embassy from so 
** <<> c v *' 

great a monarch, Ilezekiali showed them all his 1 reasuvos, and 
all the glory of his kingdom; but lie said nothing to them 
about his Goh^ and nothing about the temple or its holy 
services, and fh£ ambassadors depart. And wdien God sent 
the prophetfto denounce judgment upoif him and upon his 
people, then Hezekiah learned how by this act he had ex¬ 
posed the wickedness of liis own heart! But the full force 
and meaning of this training lesson might not have appeared 
but for thG instructive remark of the inspired historian in 
the book of Chronicles, where it is s^id, “ Howbeit in the 
matter of the ambassadors of the King of Babylon, who sent 
to inquire of him of the wonder that had been done in the 
land, the Lord left hiqp, to try him , that he should know all 
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that was in his heart ” Nowlhat was training! God left 
liim to his own weakness, and pride, and folly ; and when ho 
had fallen, and was restored, we may bo sjirc that a lesson 
had been stamped upon the soul of Hezekiali, more im¬ 
pressive than aijy which a thousand srrtnons or discourses 
of prophets, or ifny direct, teaching, would have imparted to 
him. And thus, my friends, (Jod teaches you nrid v mc in the 
same way. Cannot sjjme of you look back and say, “1 can 
remember when the Lord left, me; I thought mvself strong, 
and felt ready to say with David, ‘ Lord, thou hast made my 
mountain so strong that, it shall never he moved,* but he hid 


his face, and I was troubled?” Only let the Lord leave you 
to yourself, to your own wisdom and strength, and then 


what will the wisest' and best among )ou show himself 
to be? 


It is thus that (lod teaches and trains his people 4 from 

the. day of their conversion till h»‘ tilings them to glory. He 

is making known to them his wisdom, and faithfulness, ancl 

goodness, not merely through lli^ir eyes by reading it in bis 

book, nor by their cart by bearing it in a sermon, nor by 

their understanding through conviction; but be makes them 

learn it by experience. I might, if time permitted, refer to 

the New Testament and show you the same, filings. Let 

me take only one instance, and t*hat a beautiful one. No 

doubt the two sister^ of Bethany loved Jesus Vndcrly during 

the years of their intimacy; bi^t did they ever*love him, 

ever see his power, faithfulness, and goodness before, as 

they did "when they stood by the "opening grave of their 

brother, and heard the. Saviour who had seemed to neglect 

* 

their cry, say, “Lazarus, come forth ?” Jesus trained them 
and cultivated their graces in the school of allliction and 
trial. And thus it is that he inscribes liis love and truth in 
characters indelible upon the hearts of his people, and lixes 
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impressions there, by his discipline, and his training, which 
no other method of teaching could impart. 

Bid time permit, I ought to explain further under this 
head, that while God thus teaches and trains his people in 
the school of Christ, they too must act; as in the former 
instance, there must be co-operation ; men*must be fellow- 
workers \vith God. Even upon some of his own people 
God’s positive teaching is sometime^ lost. How many a 
sermon have we heard unprofitably! How many an oppor¬ 
tunity lins Tailed away, and left no permanent trace upon .our 
minds! The teaching of Scripture clearly is, that “ the 
diligent soul shall be made fat,” that as we sow, so shall we 
reap; therefore, it is that some Christians thrive more, and 
increase and grow in grace and in 'the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, because they are diligent in the use of 
thosi^ means by which he teaches them—studying his word, 
listening to his gospel, at ten Ting upon liis holy sacraments, 
and availing themselves faithfully and prayerfully of those 
means of instruction which^God has put within their reach. 
So it is with the training of God. «How often are persons 
‘ differently affected by jhc same events ! Even upon godly 
people the same afflictions do not always* produce the same 
effects. In I^ezekiah’s case how soon wait the effect of God’s 
mercy and godliness forgotten ! There must be co-operation 
with God. He must teach and train but wc must recol¬ 
lect what "ho has himself declared, “I will instruct theo 
and teach thee in the way thou shouldst goand ho adds, 

“ 15e not like unto the# horse and the mule that have no 

« 

understanding, whose mouth must be held in with bit and 
bridle.” *Let us yield ourselves up to divine guidance and 
teaching, and then we may hope to become not only babes, 
but young men, and by-and-byc fathers in Christ; and 
when he has completed our Christian education, then lie will 
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say to us, “Friend, go up higher,” and lie will Lake us to 
the 44 rest that reinaineth for the people of God.” 

And now £ am drawing towards the ,eloc>o of my sub¬ 
ject ; and were I speaking to educationists, 1 would say to 
them,—Whether ye are fathers and mothers, whether ye 
be schoolmasters or the managers of training colleges, or 
senators who have to direct our national education, look 
back at the picture I have drawn ; follow out the thoughts 
that I have suggested ; see how God teaches and trains, 
and then you will learn what Christian khccation is, and 
how you ought to teach and train. , Learn, for instance, 
that God shows us in all we hear and see around us, that ho 
never forgets for a single moment that In’s perfect work, man, 
consists of body, mind, and soul ; and that, therefore, if you 
attempt to cultivate the one without the others, if you cul¬ 
tivate the mind and ncgli-et the soul, or culthatn the soul 
and neglect the mind, or cubivale both these and neglect 
the body, you will produce either a material or an intel¬ 
lectual monster, and will not cyrry out the purpose of God 
in education. If theso great principles were kept in miml 
we should never make such blunders in public or private 
education. One nan says, 44 I mean by education the teach¬ 


ing and development of the mind.”—and let me in all 
faithfulness remind you, my friends, that iif bygone years 
Christian people often said, 44 We mean by education religious 
instruction, and nothing else while perhaps With parties 
in a measure neglected that important part of education, 
the human body. Now the great ley f which has been turned 
over on the subject of education in the present day is just 
this : we have learned that we are as much bout id to edu¬ 


cate the body as we ere the soul, and the soul as much as 
the mind, and the mind as much as the other two, and that 
we must neglect none of these in any system of public or 
private education; for that system will be displeasing to 
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God, and calculated to frus ate his wise and benevolent 
purposes, which does not fully developc all these three 
faculties of mail. 

ip ~ 

I will now conclude by endeavourin'? to direct the point 
of my subject for a*tew moments to those in whom I feel 
a peculiar interest—whom J have been called specially to 
address—that Jar*re society of nearly a thousand young men 
gathered out of this great 4 metropolis of sin, and vice, and 
dissipation, and devoting themselves tfl the improvement of 
their minds and the saltation of their souls ! Nothing but 
the^thought of such ail assembly, of such a union, would 
have induced me to break through my custom, if not my 
rule, by delivering a lecture to you to-night. A multitude 
of ladies and gentlemen, however numerous and respectable, 
collected in Kxeter Hall, would not have attracted me; but 
the idea of taking part in such a movement si** this I could 
not resist. I have, indeed, un-f>eahable satisfaction in meet¬ 


ing so large a portion of that blessed and holy fraternity of 
young men ivho have joined together on that broad basis of 
our common Bible, and our common Christianity, and our com- 
*moti salvation, leaping over those barriers of sect and party 
which divide and distract, the Church of Christ. This feature 
’ in the character of this great, corporate Christian body 
which is risfty up in this metropolis, is that which has 
peculiar charms_ for me,— its unsectarian character: and I 
take it really as an omen of good, and a matter of great 
surprise to myself, that voiT should lx*, able to fill this great 
Hall once a-week for such a length of time and for such an 
object as that which you now have in view. That you should 
be able thus to direct the attention of the world to your 
operations, I consider to be, under God, of great importance, 
and I congratulate you on account of it. Not that I should 
desire yon to bo puffed up and elevated, but rather that you 
should Tcmcmber that we are nothing in the sight of God. 
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I am not flattering you, but finigratuhiting my country, and 
this great and wicked city, upon the fact of this great Asso¬ 
ciation, and of these remarkable reunions^ having the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and spiritual improvement of thousands for 
their objeet. It is an onion for good, and it surely proves 
that a blessed army of faithful men is rising up among us to 
put down vice and wickedness, and to substitute for it in tel- 

* i 

lectual culture and spiritual advancement. 

One word, then, to you, young men, before I conclude. 
My advice may be homely, but 1 am sure you will forgive’ 
it, and gi\y me credit for the purity and simplicity of my 
intention. liemember, then, that your education is not 
finished ; that you are still under teaching and training ; 
and not only so, that*you must educate yourselves; you are 
your own schoolmasters,— ay, and many of you are your 
own parents and friends* and are cast alone on the wide 
moral wastes of this wicked' cih ; and wlmt a blessing it is 
that you have found brothers who ran take you by the hand 
and keep you away from tlnjpe places of dissipation and 
folly which might he ruin to soul and body ! Now, my 

advice is thive-fohl. . ' " 

* > 

First, Take oaic of your bodies. There is very great 
danger that your bodies will wear out before t.lieir time in this 
great metropolis. Some of you look very pale and very thin ; 
and I do not wonder at it, when you are >hut up twelve or 
fourteen hours in \i lawyer’s or a merchant’s office, for the. 
most part following the very uniritellectual pursuit of cast¬ 
ing uji pounds, shillings, and pencj*, or writing out deeds of 
conveyance. This is likely to produce a torpid state of 
body, as well as an miintellectual state of mind ; 'and, there¬ 
fore, I say. Take eaye of your bodies. Do you ask, What 
shall I do ? E would say, Take plenty of exercise and no 
physic ! Determine, when the season of logs and dark 
mornings passes away, that you will rise early and, take a 
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walk to Hampstead Heath aid back before you go to your 
office. Be careful also in your food and nourishment. Take 
no strong drinks, I am no sworn ^teetotaller, but I am a 
total enemy to strong drinks of every description ; and if 
there be a class of men who want thnn least, and to 'whom 
they will bo most prejudicial, it is tlio^o whoiead a sedentary 
life. You may think I am going loo far when Isay that 
the less you eat also the better ; but I am a good deal of 
that opinion. I would inculcate moderation : ** Let your 
moderation he known unto all men.” Attend to the health 
of your body : bracq your nerves. Even religjjous people 
little think how much their Christian depressions and 
spiritual trials are the result of an unhealthy, diseased, 
and morbid, rtervous system of body. Well then, my friends, 
I hope you will sometimes think of me next spring, if you 
take a walk to Hampstead llenth jn the. morning ; and I am 
sure you will think kindly of ’.ft? when you go t,o your office 
with a ruddy cheek and firm stop, and are better able to 
endure the fatigues of the <Uy, which sometimes have almost 
crushed you. 0 

t In the next place, Jake care of your minds. If your 
habits of business an' often deleterious to the body, they are 
still more so to the mind ; they tend to cramp and enfeeble 
it ; always poring over tin* same dry and uninteresting sub¬ 
jects, is not at all likely to strengthen or intellectualisc your 
mind. Wl/fit is the consequence of this^ Why, there is a 
natural tendency, when office hours are over, to run away 
and escape into the opposite extreme. I do not wonder that 
young men who have not the fear of God before their eyes, 
nor the pofrer of religion in their hearts, should run to the 
theatre, or the opera, or the dancing-roojn, in order to remove 
the grievous pressure of the burdens which have borne them 
down during the day. We, who are more favourably si¬ 
tuated, should deal kindly with such youths, and consider 
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how we might feel and act if '|fe were in the same situation. 
But I am speaking to the young men of this Society, who, 

I trust, are neither addicted nor much tempted to such follies 
as these. Let me say to you, Take carij of your minds. 
You have but a short time for intellectual improvement and 
culture. Y ou liijvc a little more chance these long winter even¬ 
ings, perhaps, than you have in the tempting summer even¬ 
ings; but still your time is short.* When I read tlie glowing 
address of one of y9nr lecturers who preceded me in this 
course, who laid down the danger of desultory reading, and 
recommended you another course—to follow out, for instance*, 
the British History as the; back-bone of your studies, and to 
follow the various subjects brandling out of it like ribs; 
then I thought of yoy, lor T know you and your habits well, 
and I said, “This is too hard a task for Ihose, poor over¬ 
worked clerks.” I would venture to recommend a humbler 
mental pursuit. As Olin^tian hum, T recommend you to 
strengthen and improve your minds by that kind of reading 
which tends, lirstof all, to illustrate Scripture, that you may 
read the Word of God more intellectually and with a more un¬ 
derstanding rind. To this end I would recommend for your # 
libraries a work recently come out* When J mention the 
author you may b^ surprised that I recommend it; and in¬ 
deed, my recommendation is not altogether unqualified ; yet 
I do think the work is so extremely valuable and interesting 
that it ought to be in the library of every y$ung men’s 
society, I refer to ConybeareVwork on the character, life, 
and epistles of St. Paul. I do not think that Lis translations 
ought always to be followed, but fiis work contains a body 
of interesting information which may be depended upon, and 
which throws great light upon the history of the New Tes¬ 
tament: the*’? is a branch of study within the reach of 
your time and your weary minds. No man feels more the 
importance of intellectual culture than I do; but I also feel 
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that Christian young men should sanctify all studies of that 
kind, more especially as their time is so short. You have not 
time for those intellectual luxuries w^iicli thecan enjoy who 
can command tlTe hours as they please. Take then, Sir 
James Stephen’s cqurse afterwards if you have time; but 
take mine first. I hope the Prof ssor wilt forgive the in¬ 
finite presumplion of a poor country clergyman venturing to 
give his opinion even as supplemental to so great an autho¬ 
rity; but I am only supposing you to'be in one of tho lower 
forms of this intellectual and Christian school. As we must 
all learn grammar and other hard things before we come to 
those pleasanter walks and intellectual retreats, I recommend 
you this course first. There are other beautiful works pub¬ 
lished, calculated to give you an insight into the illustrations 
of Scripture, and to enable you to understand its language 
and its history. 

llfit whatever you do i . the way of reading, T entreat 
you conscientiously to endeavour to do that which is for 
tho real improvement of your mind. Do ndt weaken it 
by perusing a great mass of worlds of fiction and light 
% compositions. Allow me also to say, to you who have 
so little time upon your hands, Beware of too much 
newspaper reading. 1 do not say, yoi* are never to look 
at a newspaper, nor over to read a work of fiction, but 
do not indulge jii such reading too much, lest you should 
weaken yo«r minds, leather read tlios’b works which de¬ 
mand more thought and reflection, those sound, nervous his¬ 
tories, those wise and excellent, treatises, which arc likely to 
produce the* effect which the Apostle Peter seems to have 
had in vie Hr when he said, “ Gird up the loins of your mind; 
be sober and hope to the end.” m 

One -word more, and I have done. I have bid you take 
care of your bodies and of your minds. Oh, my friends! 
take care of your souls ! ' I have endeavoured to place before 
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you God’s merciful teaching: avail yourselves of the op¬ 
portunities presented to you. Yield to God’s gracious train¬ 
ing. Watch i$r him. Uh, listen for the Silent footsteps of 
the Almighty! An old writer, I think a Puritan, says, 
“ Ho that is in the habit of watching providences, shall 
always have providences to watch.” So do you watch for 
God’s hand, in his dealings with you and yours. If he is 
pleased to allot to youadays of sickness and hours of sadness 
—if he lays his hand heavily upon those whom you love — 
if he multiplies to you days of sorrow, and temptation, and 
difficulty, and trial — say to your,solved, “God is training 
me, and I submit to the training. I desire to know what 
corruption he would mortify in me, what new discovery he 
would make to me of the wickedness of my heart; I long to 
know what graces of the Christian character he would dc- 
velope and thus yielding }*oyrself up as a child desiring to 
be led as the patriarch of old, going lorlh into the wilderness 
world “ as a blind man, not knowing whither you go,” but 
committing yourselves to the lcaTling and guiding of your 
heavenly Father, you sTiall not greatly err, but supported, 
comforted, upheld, though single-han’ded, amidst darkness, 
temptation, sin, and*sorrow, my dear young friends, the con¬ 
queror’s laurel shall soon be yours; yea, you shall be “more 
than conquerors through him that 4oved you and gave him¬ 
self for you.” 
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AND ITS LESSONS. 


Tiie mountains of th& Bible will well repay tlio climber. 
There is a glorious prospect from their summits, and moral 
bracing in the breathing of.their dillicult air. 

Most of the events in lUibh’ history, which either 
embody great principles, illustrate "Divine perfections, or 
bear impressively upon the destines of man, have had the 
mountains for the pedentals of their achievement. Beneath 
the arch of the Covenant-rainbow the. lone ark rested upon 
Ararat; Abraham*# trial, handing down the high faith of 
the hero-father, and typing the greater sacrifice of the 
future time, must be “on one of tj^e mountains” in the land 
of Moriah; Aaron, climbing heavenward, * is “unclothed 
and clothed upon” amid the solitudes of llorahd where 
but on the crest of Nebo could Moses gaze upon the land 
and die ? If there is to be a grand experiment to determine 
between rival faiths — to defeat Baal — to exalt Jehovah, 
what spot so fitting as the excellency of Carmel? It was 
due to the great and dread events of the Saviour’s history 
that they should be enacted where the world’s broad eye 
could light upon them, hence he is transfigured “on the 
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high mountain apart,” on Olivet he pra; s, on Calvary he 
dies,—and at the close of all, in the splendours of eternal 
allotment, amid ijdoring angels and perfected #nen, we cheer¬ 
fully “ come to Mount Zion,” 

Precious as is the Scripture in all‘phases of its appear¬ 
ance, the* quality which, above all ' hersj invests it with 
a richer value, is its exquisite adaptation to every necessity 

of man. Professing itself to he his infallible and constant 

* 

instructor, it employs all modes of communicating wisdom. 
“ The Man of our counsel” is always at hand, in every 
condition and in every peril. But we learn more from 
living exemplar than from preceptive utterance. The 
truth, which has not been realised by some man of’ like 
passions with ourselves, comes cold arid distant, like a lunar 
rainbow. It may fnrni.-h us with correct notions and a 
beautiful system, just- as \v< qm learn proportion from a 
statue, but there net ds the. i<.*eh of life, to influence and to 
transform, lienee, not the. least, impressi\c and salutary 
Bible-teaching is by the it “curate, exhibition of individual 
character. A man’s life is there fetched out to us, not 
that side of it merely which he presents to the world, 
which I he, restraints of society have modified, which inter¬ 
course has subdued into decorousness,“and which, shrouds 
his meaner self in a conventional hypocrisy, but his inner 


life, his management of the trifles which give the sum of 
character,'' his ordinary ayd household doings, as well as 
the rarer seasons of exigency and of trial. The whole man 
is before us, and we can see him as he is. Partiality cannot 
blind us, nor prejudice distort our view. Nothing is ex¬ 
aggerated, nothing is concealed. Ilis defects are there—his 
falterings and depressions—his misttusts and betrayals— 
like so many beacons glaring their warning lights upon our 
path. Ilis excellencies aro there—his stern integrity and 
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consistent walkir%, his intrepid wrestling and heroic endur¬ 
ance— that wo may be followers of his patience and faith, 
and ultimately share Lis crown. So marked and hallowed 
is this candour, tlialwe do not wonder at its being alleged 
as an argument for the book’s divinity.' The characters are 
all human in their experience, although Divine in their 
pourtrayal. They were men those Bible worthies, world- 
renowned, God-smitten, princely men, towering indeed in 
moral, as Saul in physical, stature above their fellows, but 
still men of like passions with ourselves — to the same 
frailties incident—with the same trials battling — by* the 
same temptations frequently and foully overcome. Their * 
perfect humanness is, indeed, their strongest influence and 
greatest charm. Ol* what avail to us were the biography 
of an angel, could you chronicle bis joys in the calm round 
of heaven ? There could }«j no svmj»a:!iy either of condition 
or experience. 

But the Bible, assuming the essential identity of the 
race, tells of man, and the 01 A blood ” of all nations leaps 
up to tlxe thrilling takj. There is the old narrative of lapse 
and loss; the tidings, ancient and undccaying, of tempta- ’ 
lion, conflict, mastery, recompense. In ourselves there have 
been the quiverings of David’s sorrow, and the stirrings of 
David’s sin. We, perhaps, like.Elijah, have been by turns 
confessor and coward — fervent as Peter n aml as faithless 
too. The heart answers to the .history, and responsive and 
struggling humanity owns the sympathy, and derives the 
blessing. , t 

It is a strange history, this history of the l’rophet 
Elijah. Throughout the whole of his career vve are at¬ 
tracted almost more by liis inspiration than by himself. We 
are apt to lose sight of the man in the thought of the Divine 
energy which wielded him at its terrible or gentle will. 
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The unconsciousness of self, which is tht distinctive mark 
of the true seer, is always present with him—in his manliest 
and in his meekgst hours —in his solitary pmycr in the loft 
at Zarcphath, in his solemn sarcasm on the summit of 
Carmel, when he flushes the cheek oPa dead child, or pales 
the brow,of a living king. Ho is surrendered always to the 
indwelling Cod. lie always seems to regard himself as a 
chosen and a separated man — lifted, by his consecration, 
above the love or the fear of his kind—forced, ever and 
anon, upon difficult and perilous duty—a flying roll, carven 
wilh mercy and w t ith judgment — an echo, rather than 
an original utterance—“the voice of one,” not “one,” but 
“ the voice of ono crying in the wilderness, Prepare yc the 
way of the Lord !” 

IIow abruptly he bursts upon the world. We know 
nothing of his birth, nothing of his parentage, nothing of his 
training. On all these matters the record is profoundly 
silent. He is presented to us at once, a full-grown and 
authoritative man, starting'in the path of Aliab sudden as 
the lightning, energetic ami alarming' as the thunder. “Eli- 
> jah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead.” 
This is all. And it is all we need. What reck we of his 
ancestry ? lie is royal in his deeds. Obscure in his origin, 
springing probably from the licrdmon or vinc-dresscrs of 
Galilee, regarded by the men of Tishbe as one of them¬ 
selves—a dittle reserved and unsocial withal—his person, 
perhaps, held in contempt by the licentious court, and bis 
intrusions stigmatised as annoying impertinence, he held 
on his high way notwithstanding, performed stupendous 
miracles, deceived large revelations, and at last, tired of the 
world, went up to heavcu in a chariot of fire. How often 
have we seen the main fact of this story realised in later 
times! Men have looked at the trappings of the messenger,— 
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not at the import |>f his message. Their faculty of appre¬ 
ciation. has been grievously impaired. A prophet has leaped 
into the day wth his burden of reproof apd truth-telling, 
but he has not beenudad in silken sheen, nor a speaker of 
smooth things, and tffie world has gone Ym to its merchan¬ 
dise, while the broken-hearted seer has retired into the wil¬ 
derness to die. A poet has warbled out liis soul in secret, 
and discoursed most exquisite music—but, alas ! it has been 
played among the tombs. A glorious iconoclast has come 
forth among the peoples, “ expecting that they would have 
understood how that the Lord by him hj,d sent deliverance,” 
but he has been met by the insulting rejoinder, “ Who made 
thcc a ruler and a judge ?” Thus, in the days of her non¬ 
age, because they lacked high estate and lofty lineage, has the 
world poured contempt upon some of the choicest of her soils. 
“ A heretic ! ” shouted the furious bigotry of the Inquisition. 
“And yet it moves,” said (Galileo—resolute*, even in Iho 
moment of enforced abjuration, lor the immutable, truth. A 
scoffing to Genoese bravos, grandees of Portugal, and the 
court of England, Col*unbus spied the log of wood in its 
eastward drifting, and opened up America—the rich El 
Dorado of many ai»nncient dream. “An empiric!” shouted 
all the Doctor Saugfadoes of the time, and tin* old physio¬ 
logists hated Harvey with an intensely professional hatred, 
because he affirmed the circulation of the bleod. “ A Bed¬ 


fordshire tinker!” sneered the polite ones, 'with a.'whiff of 
the otto of roses, as if the very mention of his craft was in- 
fragraut—“Wliat has lie to do to preach, and write books, 

■f 

and set up for a teacher of his fellows ?” But glorious John 
Bunyan, leaving them in their own Cabul-country, dwelt 
in the land of Beulah, climbed up straight to the presence 
of the shining ones, and had “all the trumpets sounding 
for him on the other side.” Sidney Smith wrote at, and 
tried to write down, “ the consecrated Cobbler,” who 
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was to evangelise India—but Williaif Carey shall live 
embalmed in the memories of converted thousands, long 
after the witty^ canon of St. Paulin is forgptten, or, is re-; 
membercd only as a melancholy examine of genius perverted 
and a vocation mistaken. “A Methodist!” jested the god¬ 
less wit! jugs of B razee noseA Jacobin!” reiterated the 


makers of silver shrines—“A ringleader in the Gordon 
riots!” said the Humanists whose errors lie had combated— 


and the formalistic cliurchmanship oP that day gathered up 


its gentilities, smoothed its rutiled fringes, and with a 


depvager’s statelines^ flounced by “on the other side:” and 
reputable burghers, the “canny bodies” of the time, sub¬ 
sided into their own respectabilities, and shook their heads 
at every mention of the pestilent feHow: hut calm-browed 
and liigh-souled, John NVesley went on until a large portion 
of his world-parish rejoiced ^n his light, and wondered 
at its luminous and ardent lftirne. And if it bo lawful to 


speak of the Master in the same list as his disciples,, who, 
however excellent, fall immeasurably short of their Divine 
Pattern, He was called a Nazareve, and there was the 
scorn of a world couched in the contemptuous word. 

There are symptoms, however, of returning sanity. Ju¬ 
dicial ermine and archiepiscopal lawn* robing the sons of 
tradesmen, and the blood of all the Montmorencies—fouled 

fy 

by mesalliance with crime—cooling itself in a common 
prison, afe remarkable sij^ns of the tirAes. Men are begin¬ 
ning to feel conscious* not, perhaps, that they have com¬ 
mitted a crime, but that they have been guilty of what in the 
diplomacy of Talleyrand was considered worse—that is, a 
blunder. * Whether the chivalry of feudalism be extinct or 
not, there can be no question that the.villeinage of feudalism 
is gone. Common men nowadays question the wisdom of 
nobilities, correct the errors of cabinets, and do not even 
listen obsequiously to catch the .whispers of kings. That is 
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a strong and growlig world-feeling which the poet embodies 
when he sings— 

' \ ' 

“ Believe us Iwioble Vere de Veres, 

From yorAblue heavens above us bent 
The ggfand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to ne 
’Tis only noble to be good— 

Kind hearts arc more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Not that rank lias lost its prestige, nor royalty its honour. 
Elevated station is a high trust, and furnishes opportunity 
for extensive usefulness. The coronet may be honoured or 
despised at tlie pleasure of the wearer. When the rank is 
larger than the man, whew his individuality is shrouded 
behind a hundred coats-of-arms, w hen he has so much of 
the blood of his ancestors in his veins that there is no room 
for any generous pulses of his o\$i, why, of course, he must 
find liis own level, and? be content to be admired, like any 
other piece of confectionery, by occasional passers-by: but 
when the noble reificmbers his humanity, and has sympathy 
for the erring and encouragement for the sincere— 

% 

V When, all the trappings freely swept awify, 

The man’s great nature leaps into the day,”— - 

% 

his nobility men arc not slow to acknowledge—the cap and 
plume bend very gracefully over the sorrow which they 
succour, and the jewelled hand is blanched into a iicavenlier 
whiteness when it beckons a struggling people into the power 
and progress of the coming time. The great question which 
must bo asked of any new aspirer who would mould the 

world's activities to his will, is not Whence comes he ? but 

0 
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What is he ? There may be some semi-fo ssilised relics of the 
past who’ will continue to insinuate, £ Has he a grand¬ 
father ?” But .the great world of the earhest and of the 
workers thunders out, “Has he a soukt Has he a lofty pur¬ 
pose, a single eye, a heart of power ?' Has he the Prophet’s 
sanctity and inspiration, as well as his boldi/oss and fervour ? 
Never mind the bar sinister on his esculeheon—has he no 
bar sinister in his life ? Has he a giant’s strength, a hero’s 
courage, a child’s simplicity, an apostle’s love, a martyr’s 
will ? Then is he sufficiently ennobled.” If I, a gospel 
clwirioteer, meet him as he essays, trembling, to drive into the 
world, What must be my salutation ?—Art thou of noble 
blood ? Ts thy retinue largo ? thy banner richly emblazoned ? 
thy speech plausible? thy purpose fair? No—but “Is thy 
heart right ?” If it be, give me thy hand. 

A prominent fealure in tVo Prophet’s character, one 
which cannot fail to impress us at every mention of his 
name, is his singular devotion to the object of his great 
mission. He was sent upon the earlh to he the earth’s 
monitor of Cod. This was his lifUpnrpose, and faithfully 
he fulfilled it. Bising above the temptations of sense—ready 
at the bidding of his Master to crucify natural affection— 
sternly repressing the sensibility which might interfere with 
duty—trampling upon worldly interest, and regardless of 
personal aggrandisement, or safety, he held on his course, 
unswerving and uutired, ,to the end. God was his object 
in everything: to glorify God, his aim—to vindicate God, 
his miracles—to speal^ for God, his message—to exhibit 
God, his life. As the rod of Moses swallowed up.the 
symbols of Egyptian wizardry, so did this consuming 
passion in Elijah absorb each meaner impulse, and each 
low desire. His decision rarely failed him, his consistency 
never. He “ halted not between two opinions.” Ho spurned 
alike the adulation of a monarch and of a mob. He neither 
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pandered for the lavour of a court nor made unworthy* 
compromise with wie idolaters of Baal. Heaven’s high 
remembrancer, Jie (Id a, true man’s work in a true man’s 
way, with one purpole and a “ united ” heart. 

Although many pajts of this character cannot, on account 
of his peculiar vocation, be presented for our imitation, in his 
unity of purpose and of effort he furnishes us with a noble 
example. This oneness of principle—freedom from tortuous 
policy—the direction Sf the energies to the attainment of 
one worthy end—appears to be what is meant in Scripture 
by the “single eye,”**-AoSs—not complex—no obliquity^in 
the vision — looking straight on—taking in one object at one 
time. And if we look into the lives of the men who have 
vindicated their right* to be held in the world’s memory, 
we shall find that all their actions evolve from one com¬ 
prehensive principle, and # convcrge to one magnificent 
achievement. Consider the primitive apostles. There* you 
have twelve men, greatly diverse in character, cherishing 
each his own taste and mode #of working, labouring in 
different localities, and fringing the one Gospel to bear upon 
different classes of mind, and yet everywhere—in proud 
Jerusalem—inquisitive Ephesus—cultured Athens — volup¬ 
tuous Rome, meeting after many years in that mightiest 
result, the establishment of the kingdom of Christ. Much 
of this issue is of course due to tlic Gospel itself, or rather 
to the Divine ageifby which applied it, but something 
also to the unity of the messenger^, their sincere purpose, 
and sustained endeavour. And so it is in the case of all 
who have been the benefactors of* mankind. They have 
had some master-purpose, which has moulded ail others 
into a beautiful subordination, which they have main¬ 
tained amid hazard and suffering, and which, shrined 
sacredly in the heart, has influenced and fashioned the 
life. If a man allow within him the play of different or 
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contradictory* purposes, he may, in a life-lme, pile up a head 

of gold, a breast of silver, thighs of braCs, and feet of clay, 

but it is but a great image after r.ll. j It crumbles at the 

first touch of the smiting stone, and,/uko the chaff of the 

summer threshing-floor, its fragment > arc helpless on the 

wind. If, on the other hand, a man’s doings grow oat 

of one and the same spirit, and that spirit be consecrated to 

« 

holy endeavour, they will interpenetrate and combine into 
beneficent achievement, and stand out a life-giving and 
harmonious whole. This oneness of design for which we 
contend is distinctive of the highest developements of 
the whole family of genius. A book may run through many 
editions, and fascinate many reviewers, but it must be 
informed by one spirit, new correspondences must be re¬ 
vealed to the {esthetic eye, and it must appear “in the 
serene completeness of artist : c ynity,” ere it can settle down 
to be a household word in the family, or a hidden treasure 
in the heart. In whatever department “ the beauty-making 
Power” has wrought—inn the bodiless thought, or in the 
breathing marble—in the chef--rV'tenures of the artist, or in 
the conceptions of the architect,—whether Praxiteles chisels, 
PaftiLclle paints, Shakspeare delineates, cor Milton sings,— 
there is the same singleness of* the animating spirit. Hamlet, 
Paradise LoM, ami Festus; the Greek Slave and the 
Madonna; the.* Coliseum and Westminster Abbey; are 
they not,* each in its kind, creations to Adiich nothing can be 
added with advantage,,and from which, without damage, 
nothing can be taken a wav ? 

And of that other Book—our highest literature, as well 
as our uticrring law—the glorious, world-subduing Bible, 
do we not feel the same ? In its ca$e the experiment has 
been tried. The Apocryphal has been bound up with the 
Inspired, like “ wood, hay, and stubble,” loading the rich 
fret-work of a stately pile, or the clumsy work of an appren- 
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tice superadded to lhe finish of a master. Doubtless instruc¬ 
tion may be gatheral from it, but how it “ pales its ineffectual 
fires” before th% splaidoar of tlie Word ! Jt is unfortunate 
for it that they have W3cn brought into contact. We might 
be grateful for the gaslamp at eventide, but it were grievous 
folly, to light it uf> at noon. As in science, literature, art, so 
it is in character. Wc can wrap up in a word the object of 
“the world’s foster gods;” to bear witness for Jehovah—to 
extend Christianity—to disinter tlio truth for Europe—to 
“spread Scriptural holiness”—to humanise prison discipline 
—to abolish slavery—these are soon tol$ ; but if you unfold 
each word, you have the life-labour of Elijah, Paul, Luther, 
Wesley, Howard, Wilbcrforcc—the inner man of each heart 
laid open, with its hopes, joys, fears, anxieties, ventures, 
faiths, conflicts, triumphs, in the long round of weary and of 
wasting years. # 

. Look at this oneness of principle embodied in action. 
Seo it in Martin Luther. He has a purpose , that miner's 
son. .That purpose is the acquisition of knowledge. He 
exhausts speedily the resources of Mansf'eld, reads hard, and 
devours the lectures at Magdeburg, chants in the hours of 


recreation, like the old Minnesingers in the streets, for bread, 


sits at the feet of TrObonius in the college at Eisenach, enters 


as a student at Erfurt, and at the age of eighteen has out- 
stripped liis fellows, has a University for his admirer, and 


professors predicting* for him the most succossfulV'nrcer of 
the age. He has a purpose , that Scholar of Erfurt. That 


purpose is the discovery of truth, for in the old library' lie has 
stumbled on a Bible. Follow him out into the new world which 


that volume has flashed upon his soul. With Pilate’s ques¬ 
tion on his lip and in hjs heart, he foregoes his brilliant pros¬ 
pect —parts without a sigh with academical distinction—takes 
monastic vows in an Augustine convent—becomes the watch¬ 
man and sweeper of the place—goes, a mendicant friar, with 
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the convent’s begging-bag, to the house^where he had been 

welcomed as a Friend, or had starred it as , Lion—wastes him- 

* 

self with voluntary penances well-n;gh fr) thq,grave—studies 
the Fathers intensely, but can got nought—pores over the 
Book itself, with scales upon his eyes«—catches a dim streak 
of auroral brightness, but leaves K ‘Virt before the glor’ous 
dawn—until at last, in his cell at Wittcmberg, on his bed ol‘ 
languishing at Bologna, and finally at Lome—Pilate's ques¬ 
tion answered upon Filate’s stairs—there conies the thricc- 


repeated Gospel-whisper, “The just shall live by faith,” and 
tli£ glad Evangel scatters the darkening and shreds off the 
paralysis, and he vises into moral freedom, a new man unto 
the Lord ! TTc has a purpose, that Augustine monk. That 
purpose is the Reformation ! Waiting with the modesty of the 
hero, until he is forced into the strife, with the courage of 


the hero lit; steps into the breach to do battle for the living 
truth. Tardy in forming hi.*.-resolve, he is brave in his ad¬ 


hesion to it. 


Not like Erasmus, “ holding the truth in un¬ 


righteousness” 


with a elesv* head and a craven heart—not 


like Carlstadt, hanging upon a gram}, principle the tatters of 
a petty vanity—not like Seckingen, a ^vielder of carnal 
weapons, clad in glowing mail, instead of the armour of 
righteousness and the weapon of all prayer—but bold, dis¬ 
interested, spiritual—lie stands before us, God-prepared and 
God-upheUl—Ijiut valiant. Luther, who, in his opening prime, 
amazed tjic Cardinal de Vio by his fan less avowal, “ Had I 
five heads I would lose them all rather than retract the testi¬ 
mony which 1 have borne for Christ”—that incorruptible 
Luther, whom the Pope's nuncio tried in vain to bribe, and 
of whom ho wrote in his spleen, “This German beast has no 
regard for gold” — tha’t inflexible Luther, who, when told 
that the fate of John IIuss would probably await him at 
Worms, said calmly, “ Were they to make a fire that would 
extend from Worms to Wittcmberg, and reach even to the 
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sky, I would walk slctoss it m the name of the Lord”—that 
triumphant Luther? who, in liis honoured age, sat in the eool 
shadow and ’mid tl* purple vintage of the tree himself had 
planted, and after \ stofhnful sojourn scaped the toils of 
the hunters, and dieck peacefully in his bed — I hat undying 
Luther, “ who, being ^lead, yet speaketfi,” tlie mention of 
whose name routes the ardour of the manly, and •quickens 
the pulses of the free; whose spirit yet stirs, like a clarion, the 
great heart of Christendom; and whose very bones Ji av< ’ so 
marvellous a virtue, that, like the bones of Elisha, if on them 
were si retched the corpse of an (‘(Fete Protestantism, they 
would surely wake it into life to the Ifonour and glory *of 
God! 


Rut we must, not forget, as we are in some danger of 
doing, that we must draw our illustrations mainly from the 
life of Elijah. Wc have before ailirmcd that unity of pur¬ 


pose and consistency of effort, wep* U cling features ii* his 
character, but look at them iu action, especially as displayed 
in the great scene of Carmel. Call up that scene before you, 
with all its adjuncts of grandeur and of power. The summit 
of the fertile hill, meet, tfteatre for so glorious a tragedy—the 
idolatrous priests, with, all the pompous ensigns of their 
idol-worship, confronted by that solitary but. princely man— 
the gathered and anxious multitude—tin,* deep silence fol¬ 
lowing on the prophot’s question-•the appeal to tire--the 
protracted invocation of llaal—-the useless incantations and 
barbaric rites, “ from morning cv*n unti/ noon, and from 
noon uhtil the time of the offering of flic evening sacrifice” — 
tlie solemn sarcasm of Elijah—the bpihling of tlg‘ altar of 
unfurnished stone—the drenching and surrounding; it with 
water, strangest of all strange preparations for a burnt-saeri • 
fice—the sky reddening as if it blushed at the folly of the 
priests of Baal—the sun sloping slowly to the West, and 
hilling aslant upon the pale faces of that .umveary multitude. 


R 
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rapt in fixed attention, patient, stern, unh/’ngering—the high 
accents of holy prayer—the solemn pause/, agonising from its 
depth of feeling—the falling flame, " a fir e of intelligence and 
power”—the consuming of all the nufftery Is of'Hie testimony— 
and that mighty triumph-shout, rolli/g along the plain of 
Sharon, waking tlie echoes of the ^responsive mountains, 
and thrilling over the sea with an eloquence grander than 
its own,—there it stands-—that scene in its entireness—most 
. wonderful even in a history of wqjidors, and one of the 
most magnificent and conclusive forthputtings of Jehovah’s 
power! But abstract your contemplations now from the 
miraculous interposition, and look at the chief actor in the 
scene, llow calm he is! llow still amidst that swaying 
multitude! They, agitated by a thousand emotions—he, 
self-reliant, patient, brave! Priests mad with malice— 
people wild in wonder-an ominous frown darkening the 
royid brow—Elijah alone unmoved ! Whence this self-pos¬ 
session ? What occult principle so mightily sustains him ? 
There was, of course, unfaltering dependence upon God. 
But there was also tlie consciousness of integrity of purpose, 
and ol a heart “at oik;.” There tfois no recreancy in the 
soul. lie bad not been the passive observer, nor the guilty 
eouniver at sin. He had not trodden softly, lest he should 
shock Ahab’s prejudices or disturb lii,s'repose. He had not 
shared in the carnivals of Jezebel’s table, lie had not pre¬ 
served a dastardly neutrality. Every one knew him to be 
“on the Lord’s side.” < T Iis heart was always in tune; like 
Memnon’s liarp, it trembled into melody at every breath of 
heaven. * 

Witji those examples before us, it behoves us to ask 
ourselves, Have we a purpose ? Elijah and Luther may 
be marks too high for us. Do not let us affect knitrht- 
errantry, couch the lance at windmills to prove our valour, 
or mistake sauciness for sanctity, and impudence for inspi- 
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ration. It is n’ t probable that our mission is to beard 
unfaithful royalties, or to pull down the edifices which are 
festooned witfi th\ asfociations of centuries. But in the 
sphere of each of us*—in the marts of commerce, in the looms 
of labour—while tin# sun is climbing hotly up the sky, and 
the race of kuiftan pursuits and competitions is going vigo¬ 
rously on, there is work enough for the sincere and houctJ- 
workman. The sphere for personal improvement was never 
so large. To brace the body for\service or for suffering—to 
bring it into subjection to the control of the master-faculty— 
to acquaint the mind with all wisdom—*to hoard, with miner’s 
cane, every fragment of beneficial knowledge—to twine the 
beautiful around the true, as the acanthus leaf around Hits 
Corinthian pillar—1<5 quell the simvard propensities of the 
nature—to evolve the soul into the completeness of its moral 
manhood—to have the passions in harness, and firmly curb 
them—“to hear the image of the heavenly”—to strive after 
“ that mind which was also in Christ Jesus,”—here is a field 

9 7 

of labour wide enough for the most resolute will. The 
sphere of hem ficent activity was never so largo. To infuse 
the leaven of purity into the disordered masses—to thaw 
the d°alh-frost frofu the heart of the misanthrope—to make 
the treacherous one faithful to duty—to open the world's-* 
dim eye to the majesty of conscience—to gather and instruct 
the orphans bereft of a father’s blessing and o£ a mother','■> 
prayer—to care for the outcast»and abandoned, *who have 
drunk in iniquity with their mother’s milk, whom the priest 
and the Levite have alike passed # by, and wliq have been 
forced in the hotbed of poverty into premature luxuriance 
of evil,—hero is labour, which may employ a man’s whole 
lifetime, and his wliolo soul. Young men, are you working ? 
Have you gone forth into the harvest-field bearing precious 
seed ? Alas 1 perhaps some of you are yet resting in the con¬ 
ventional, that painted charnel which has tombed many a man- 
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hood; grasping eagerly your own social Advantages; gyved 
by a dishonest expediency; not. doing a g/'od lest it should be 
evil spoken of, nor daring a faith lest'tlie rcoffe? should frown. 
With two worlds to work in—the wo/ul. of the heart, with 
its many-phased and wondrous life. iP.id the world around, 
with its problems waiting for solution, and its contradictions 
panting for the liarmoniser—you are perhaps enchained in 
the Islam! of Calypso, thralled by its blandishments, emas¬ 
culated by its enervating air. Oh, for some strong-armed 
Mentor to thrust you over the cliff, and st rain with you among 
the bulfeling waves ! Brothers, let us be men. Let us 
bravely fling off our chains. If we cannot be commanding, 
let us at least be sincere. Let our earnestness amend our 


incapacity. Let ours not be a life of puerile inanities or ob¬ 
sequious Mammon-worship. Let us look through the pliant 
neuiral in his hollowness, and the churlish miser in his 
greed, and let us go and do otherwise than they. Let us not 
bo ingrates while Ileaveu is generous, idlers while earth is 
active, slumberors while Eternity is near. Let us have a 
purpose, and let that purpose be oi’.e. Without a central 
principle all will be in disorder. Ithaca is misgoverned, 
Penelope beset by clamorous suitors, Telbinachus in peril, all 
because Ulysses is away. Let the Uly&ses of the soul return, 
let the governing principle exert its legitimate authority, 
and the harpy-suitors of appetite and sense shall be slain— 


the heart, married to the truth, shall retain its fidelity to 


its bridal-vow, and tlie< eldest-born, a purpose of valour and 


of wisdom, shall carve its high way to renown, and achieve 
its deeds of glory. Aim at this singleness of eye. Abhor a 
life of self-contradictions, as a grievous wrong done to an im¬ 
mortal nature. And thus, having a purpose —one purpose— 
a worthy purpose—you cannot toil in vain. Work in the 
inner—it will tell upon the outer world. Purify your own 
heart—you will have a reformative power on the neighbour- 
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hood. Shrine the truth within—it will attract many pilgrims. 
Kindle the vestal fere—it will ray out. a life-giving light. 
Have the mastery «rcr your own spirit—y/m will go far to 
bo a world-subduer.Oh, if there be one here who would 
uplift himself or ad\#ince his fellows, Vho would do his 
brother “ a goo<?wliicli shall live after him,” or enrol him¬ 
self among the benefactors of mankind, to him wo say, Cast 
out of thyself all that loveth and maketh a lie—hah; every 
false way—set a worthy object before, thee—work at it with 
both hands, an open heart, an earnest will, and a firm faith, 
and then go on— 


“ Oil ward, while 1 a wrong remains 
To be conqm red by the right.,— 

While Oppression lifts a linger 
To affront ns by his might. 

While an error elo|ids the, reason, 

Or a sorrow gnaw*, the In ait, 

Or a slave awaits his freedom, 

Action is the wise mark's part!" 

The, Prophet’s consistency of purpose, liis calmness in 
the time of danger, and his marvellous success, require, 
however, some furl ftor explanation, and that explanation is 
to bo found in the* fact, that he was a man of -prayer. 
Prayer was the forerunner of his %very action—the grace of 
supplication prepared him for his mightiest Meedg. What¬ 
ever was his object—to seal or to open/the fountains of 
heaven—to evoke the obedient fire on Carmel—to shed joy 
over the bereft household of the Sareptan widow— to bring 
down iC forks of flame” upon the captains and their fillies— 
there was always the solemn and the earnest prayer. Tishbe, 
Zarephath, Carmel, Jc*reel, Gilgal—he had his oratory in 
them all. And herein lay the secret of his strength. The 
mountain-closet emboldened him for the mountain-altar. 
While the winged^ birds were providing for his body, the 
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winged prayers were enstrcngthening his^soul. In answer 
to his entreaties in secret, the whole ajknour of God was 
at his service, apd he buckled the dbreidplate, and braced 
the girdle, and strapped on the sarnlaP, and stepped forth 
from his closet a hero, and men kno>v that he had been 
in Jehovah’s presence-chamber from the giory which lin¬ 
gered on his brow. 

Now, as man is to be contemplated, not only in reference 
to time, but in reference to eternity, this habit of prayer is 
necessary to the completeness of his character. If the 
pretent were his all-i—if his life were to shape itself only 
amid surrounding complexities of good or evil—if he had 
merely to impress his individuality upon his age, and then 
die and be forgotten, or in the veiled future have no living 
and conscious concern, then, indeed, self-confidence might 
bo his highest virtue — sidf-will liis absolute law—self- 
aggrandisement bis supremest end. But, as beyond the 
present, there lies, in all its solemness, eternity — as the 
world to which we are all v hastening is a world of result, 
discovery, fruition, recompense—as van impartial register 
* chronicles our lives, that a righteous retribution may follow 
—our dependence upon God must be felt and recognised, and 
there must be some medium through w’hicli to receive the 
communications of his will. This medium is furnished to 
us in prayer. It has been ordained by himself as a con¬ 
dition of strength 'pnd blqssing, and all who are under his 
authority are under binding obligations to pray. 

Young men, you have been exhorted to aspire. Self- 
reliance has been commended to you as a grand element 
of character. We would echo these counsels. They are 
counsels of wisdom. But to be safe and to be perfect, you 
must connect with them the spirit of prayer. Emulation, 
unehastened by any higher principle, is to our perverted 
nature very often a danger and an evil. The love of 
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distinction, not oftoruth and rigid, becomes tlic master- 
passion of the# souHk and instead of high-peaching labour 
after good, there cohies Vanity with its parodies of ex¬ 
cellence, or mad Ambition shrinking front no enormity in its 
cupidity or lust? of power. Self-reliance, in a heart 1111- 
sanctilicd, often gives place to Self-confidence, its base-born 
brother. Under its unfriendly rule there rise up in the soul 
over-weening estimate of self—inveteracy of evil habit— 
impatience of restraint or control—the disposition to lord 
it over others — and that dogged and .repulsive obstinacy, 
which, like the dead fly in the ointment, throws an ill 
savour over the entire character of the man. These are its 
smaller manifestations* but, in congenial soil, and with com¬ 
mensurate opportunities, it blossoms out into some of the 
worst forms of humanity—th« ruffian, .vhu is the terror of his 
neighbourhood—the tyrant, w^io has an appetite for blood— 
the atheist, who denies liis God. Now, the habit of prayer 
will afford to these principles thc'salutary check which they 
need. It will sanctify*emulation, and make it a virtue to 
aspire. It will curb the excesses of ambition, and keep 
down the vauutings of unholy pride. The man will aim 
at the highest, but ih the spirit of the lowest, and prompted 
oy the thought of immortality—ngt the loose immortality of 
die poet’s dream, but the substantial immortality of the 
Christian’s hope—lie will travel op to hi/ reward.* In liko 
manner will the habit of prayer chasten and consecrate the 
principle of self-reliance. It will ^preserve, intact, all its 
enterprise and bravery. It will bate not a jot of its original 
strength and freedom, but, when it would wanton out into 
Snsolence and pride, it will restrain it by the consciousness 
of a higher power, it will shed over the man the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, and it will show, existing in the 
same nature and in eompletest harmony, indomitable courage 
in the arena of *tlie world, and loyal submission to the 
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authority of heaven. Many noble examples have attested 
how this inner li^fe of heaven—combining thet» heroic and the 
gentle, softening without enfeebling thft character, preparing 
either for action or'cndurancc—has shod its power over the 
outer lifp of earth. IIow commanding ii the attitude of 
Paul from the time of his conversion to the truth! What 
courage he has — encountering the Epicurean and Stoical 
philosophers — revealing the unknown God to the multitude 
at Athens — making the lalsc-hearted Felix tremble, and 
almost constraining file pliable Agrippa to decision—stand¬ 
ing, silver-haired and solitary, before the bar of Nero—dying 
a martyr for the loved name of Jesus !—that heroism was 
born in the solitude where he importunately “ besought the 
Lord.” “In Luther’s closet,” says D’Aubigne, “we have 
the secret of the Reformation.” *»The Puritans—those “men 
of whom the world was not*worthy”—to whom we owe 
immense, but scantily acknowledged, obligations—liovv kept 
they their fidelity ? Tracked through wood and wild, the 
baying of the fierce sleuth-hound breaking often upon their 
sequestered worship—their prayer was the talisman which 
“stopped the mouths of lions, and qucndficd the violence of 
lire.” You cannot have forgotten how # exquisitely the effi¬ 
ca cy . rations of his 4 wl t jn our second hook of Proverbs:— 

us i»-i prayer is presenoraameu uy i*4. — - 
‘ “ Behold thafc, fragile form of delicate transparent 0 f decline; 

Thou host erred, Gohath of Gath stoodeye 
Vor the serfied rauka of evo are looted by the ligutni 8 

Seraphim .tally at her aide, and the ’ 

For that weak fluttering heart i« strong m faith assu.ed. 

Dependence is her might, and behold-she ptayetti. 

Desolate, imlecd, is the spirit, like the hills of Gilboa, 
TO ft of te precious things of heaven, if it never prays. 

* Tapper's “ Proverbial Philosophy,” Of Prayer, p. 1W. 
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Do you pray ? Is the fire burning upon that secret altar ? 
Do you go to tlitk closet as a duty ? linger in it as a 
privilege?—WJjat i 4 tluyt you say? There is a scoffer in 
tho same place of business with you, and he tolls you it i/ 
cowardly to bow the tyiee, and he jeers you about being ko* 1( j 
in leading-strings and urges you to avow your manlint^u 
and as he is your room-mate, you have been ashamed to j 
before him—and, moreover, he seems so cheerful, aii v .] ) j c ] 1 
solute, and brave, that ffis words have made some irupre ma|1 
Wliat! he brave? lie who gave up the journey thtg^ t j u . 
day because he lucklessly discovered ^it was l''ri'ij u> an( j 
who lost his self-possession at the party because “■£. distant 
was spilt—to him it fell”—he who, whenever friend _ Jl]l( j j n 
and the tempter pliesf is afraid to say no —he wl^; Kn , j u . 
not for bis life look into his own heart, for lie lay 
a haunted house, with goblii^s perche.l on every lai^ v u |* ^| M » 
pale the cheek and blench thft courage 1 —he a bra' 


Oli! to )our knees, young man—to your knees ftr * mo . uv 
cowardice may be forgiven am? forgot I en. cudea- 

bravery in bla phemy, # there is no dastard line's:*. .,^9 
fear. It is prayer which strengthens the weak, and mjiivd, 
the strong man stronger. Happy are you, if it is your habit' 
and your privilege. • You can offer it anywhere. In the 
crowded mart or busy street —flying along the gleaming line 
—sailing upon the wide waters — out in the broad world—in 
the strife of sentiment and passion — in ^lie whirlwind of 
battle — at the festival and at the funeral — if the frost 
braces tbo spirit or the fog depresses it—if the clouds are 
heavy on tho earth or the sunshinb fills it with laughter—- 
when the dew is damp upon the grass, or when tin* lightning 
flashes in the sky—in.the matins of sunrise or the vespers 
of night-fall,—let but the occasion demand it —let the need 
be felt—let the soul be imperilled—let the enemy threaten 
—happy are you, for you can pray. 
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We learn from the Prophet’s history that God's discipline 
for uscfuhiess is frequently a disciplir 2 of trouble . His 

enforced banislirnent to the brook Chur th—his struggles in 
that solitude, with the unbelief whicn would fear for the 
lily sustenance, and with the selfishness which would fret 
1 pine t for the activities of life—Ahab’s blood-thirsty and 
>r search for him, of which he would not fail to hear— 
id’s subsequent and bilterer persecution—the apparent 
' of his endeavours for the reformation of Israel—the 
lays’ fasting in the wilderness of Iloreb,—all these 
rts of one grand disciplinary process, by which he was 
uly for the Lord—fitted for the triumph on Carmel, 
till voice on the mountain, and for the ultimate occu- 
- the chariot of fire. It, is a beneficent arrangement 
idunce, that “the Divinity which shapes our ends” 
our sorrows into elements of character, and that all 
■ipointments and t -onfiicts t? which the living are 
he affliction^ physical and mental, personal and 
'°h the common lot, may, rightly used, 
.•cans of improvement and create in us sinews of 
i.renglh. Trouble is a marvellous mortifier of pride, and an 
effectual restrainer of self-will. Difficulties string up the 
energies to loftier effort, and intensity is gained from repres¬ 
sion. By sorrow the tempo* is mellowed, and the feeling is 
refined., When suffering has broken up tbe soil, and made 
the furrows soft, here can be implanted tbe hardy virtues 
'hich out-brave the stqrm. In short, trial is God’s glorious 
hymistry, by which the dross is left in the crucible, the 
metals are transmuted, and the character is riclicd with 


old. It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
ir efficacy of trouble as a course of discipline. Look 
. history of God’s chosen people. A Icing arose in Egypt 
ieh knew not Joseph,” and his harsh tyranny drove the 
rews from their land of Goshen, and made them the serfs 
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of an oppressive bondage. The iron entered into their souls. 

For years they remained in slavery, until in his own good 

time God arose 4 o their l*lp, and brought tl^em out “ with a 

high hand and with a stretclied-out arm.” Wo do not mean, of 

all things, to make apologies for Pharaoh aiftl his task-master;^ 

but we do mean tfi say that that bondage was, in rnfyiy of a |j 

results, a blessing, and that the Israelite, building the tr|j llt 

sure-cities, and, perhaps, the Pyramids, was a very difl^rj 1 j c i l 

and a very superior being to the Israelite—inexperience mau 

ease-loving—who fed his flocks in Goshen. God over 4 vj 1 t j w . 

that captivity, and made it the teacher # of many im{ 1(lj ail( j 

lessons. They had been hitherto a host of families distant 

were to be exalted into a nation. There was to be a _ aiK i i n 

tion effected from the simplicity of the patriarchal Jtioii, he 

ment and clanship to the superb theocracy of the Lf 

economy. Egypt was the *choo! in which they 0 {* t i K . 

be trained for Canaan, and fn Egypt they were 

although reluctant and indocile learners, the forigrmg your 

government, the theory of subordfnation an $L°£V)lont ( . ]1( ] ea . 

arts and habits of civilised life. Ilence, when (Tou‘ 0 ](v 

laws on Sinai, those laws fell upon the ears of a prepart^_ 

people—even in the»desert they could fabricate the trappings* 

of the temple service,*and engrave the mystic characters upon 

the “gems oracular” which flashed upon tho breast-plate of 

the High Priest of God. The long exile in* the wiyigrness 

of Midian was the chastening by which Mo^s was instructed, 

and the impetuosity of his temper myllowed and subdued, so 

that he who, in his youthful hatred of oppression, slew the 

Egyptian, became in his ago the meekest man, *thc much- 

« 

enduring and patient law-giver. A very notable iifstance of 
the influence of difficulty and failure in rousing the energies 
and carrying them on to success, has been furnished in our 
own times. Of course we refer to this case in this one aspect 
only—altogether excluding any expression as to tho merit or 
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demerit of the man. There will probably be two opinions 
about him, and those widely differing, in/this assembly. We 
are not presenting him as an example, lAit as* an illustration 
save in the matter of steady and persevering purpose—and 
this, if he be ev<Vn an opponent Far est ab hoste doceri. 
*Tn the year 1837, a young member, oriehtal alike in his 
"•»ge and in his fancy, entered Parliament, chivalrously 
Kl g for distinction in that intellectual arena. lie was 
V known as a successful three-volumcr, and his party 
K'udy to hail him as a promising auxiliary. Under 
tspiccs he rose to make his maiden speech. But he had 
^rand mistake. lie had forgotten that the figures of 
>hen’s are generally arithmetical, and that superfluity 



htiness. TTe sot out with the intention to dazzle, 
0 *ry gentlemen object t« be dazzled, save on certain 
M*, They must be allowed to prepare themselves for 
^tliey must have due notice beforehand, and the 
>n 't be performed by an established Parliamentary 
ue r In this case all those renditions were wanting. 
..mo speaker was a parvenu. He took them by surprise, and 
cfle pelted them with tropes like hail. 1 Tehee he had not gone 
far before there were signs of impatience—by-and-by the 
ominous cry of “ Question’*—then came some Parliamentary 
extravagance, met by derisive cheers — cachinnatory symp¬ 
toms begun to devnlope themselves, until, at last, in the midst 
of an imposing sentence,,in which he had carried his audience 
to the Vatican, and invested Lord John Russell with the 

( | L 

temporary custody of the keys of St. Peter, the mirth grew 
fast and furious—somnolent squires woke up and joined in 
sympathy, and the House resounded with irrepressible peals 
of laughter. Mortified and indignant, the orator sat down, 
closing with these memorable words, “ I sit down now—but 
the time will come when you will hear me !” In the morti- 
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fication of that night, we doubt not, was born a resolute 
working for the fulfilment of those words. It was an arduous 
struggle. The<D were titled claimants for rqnown among his 
competitors, and he had to break down the exclusivism. 
There was a suspicion of political adventuring at work, and 
broadly circulated, and he had this to overcome. Above all, 
he had to live down the remembrance of his failure. Hut 
there was the consciousness of power, and the fall which 
would have crushed the coward made, the bravo man 


braver. Warily walking, and steadily toiling, through the 
chance of years, seizing the opportunity as it came, and 
always biding his time, he climbed upward to the distant 
summit—prejudice moiled like snow beneath his feet—and in 
1852, fifteen short years after his apparent annihilation, he 



Honourable, Chancellor of tlfh Kxchequer, and header of the 
British House of Commons. 


Sirs, are there difficulties in your path, hind/ring your 
pursuit of knowledge, restraining your benevolent endea- 
vour, making your spii-Stual life a contest and u' 
thankful for them. They will test your capabilities of ri*- 
sLtanee. You will*be impelled to persevere from the very 
energy of the opposiifon. If there he any might in your soul, 
like the avalanche of snow, it will acquire additional momen¬ 
tum from the obstacles which threaten to impede It. # vJVlany 
a man has thus robe if himself in the spoiU,’ of a vanquished 
difficulty, and his conquests have accumulated at every on¬ 
ward and upward step, unl : he has rested from liis labour— 
the successful athlete w v thrown the world. “An un¬ 

fortunate illustration,” you are ready to say, “ for all cannot 
win the Olympic crawn, nor wear the Isthmian laurel. 
What of him who fails ? How is he recompensed? What 
does he gain?” What ? Why, Strength foe Life. His 
training has ensured him that. He will never forget the 
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gymnasium and its lessons. He will always be a stalwart 
man, a man of muscle and of sinew. The real merit is 
not in the syccEss but in Tina enpeayour, and win or 
dose he will be honoured and crowned. 

It may be that the sphere of son ic of you is that of en¬ 
durance rather than of enterprise, lou'arc not called to 
aggress, but to resist. The power to work has reached its 
limi* for a while—the power to wait must be exerted. There 
are periods in our history when Providence shuts us up to 
the exercise of faith, when patience and fortitude are more 
vvlualilc than valopr and courage, and when any “further 
struggle would but defeat our prospects and embarrass our 
aims.” To resist the powerful temptation—to overcome the 
besetting sin—to restrain the sudddn impulse of anger—to 
keep sentinel over the door of the lips, and turn back the 
biting ^arcasm and the word' unkind—to be patient under 
unmerited censure, — amid opposing friends and a scolling 
world to flfeep the faith high and the purpose firm—to watch 
through mublvv night, and howling storm for’the coming day— 
in these cases to be still is to be (brave; what Burke has 
filled “a masterly inactivity” is our highest prowess, and 
/quietude is the part of heroism. ThcA* is a young man in 
business battling with some strong leftiptatiou by which he 
is vigorously assailed—lie is solicited to engage in some un¬ 
lawful .undertaking, with the prospect of immediate and 
lucrative returns^ Custpm pleads prescription—“ It is done 
every day.” Partiality suggests that so small a deviation 
will never be regarded—“Is it not a little one?” Interest 
reminds him that by his refusal his “craft will bo in 
danger.’* Compromise is sure that “ when he bows himself 
in the house of Rimmon, the Lord will pardon his servant 
in this thing.” All these fearful voices arc urging his com¬ 
pliance. But the Abdicb conscience triumphs—help is in¬ 
voked where it can never he invoked in vain, and he spurns 
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the temptation away. Is he not a hero ? Earth may despise 
such a victory, but he can afford that scorning when, on 
account of him**“ there if*joy in heaven.” OJi, there are, day 
by day, vanishing from the world’s presence those of whom 
she wotteth not, whosg heritage has beeif a heritage of suf¬ 
fering, who, in tHe squalors of poverty, have gleanyd a hal¬ 
lowed chastening, .from whom the fires of sickness have 
scaled their earthliness away, and they have grown up into 
such transcendent amf archangel beauty, that Death,-God’s 
eagle, sweeps them into heaven ! Murmur not, then, if in the 


inscrutable allotments of Providence yoy are called to suffer 
rather than to do. There is a time to labour, and there is a 
time to refrain. The completeness of the Christian character 
consists in energetic forking when working is practicable, 
and in submissive waiting when waiting is necessary. You 
believe that beyond the waste*of water 11 there is a rich land to 
be discovered, and, like Columfms, you have manned the vessel 
and hopefully set sail. I>ut. your difficulties are ft !ncivasing. 
The men’s hearts are failing them for feivof they wept 
when you got out of sight of land —the distance - is greater 
than you thought—there is a weary and unvaried prospect 
of ordy sky and sea—you have not spoken a ship nor ex 1 ' 
changed a grecting~*-your crew are becoming mutinous, and 
brand you mad—officers and men crowd round you, sa¬ 
vagely demanding return. Move not a hair’s* breadth .Com- 
mand the craven spirits to theirjduty. iTiow them before 
the grandeur of your courage anil the triumph of your 
faith— 


“ Hushing every muttered murmur, 
Let your fortitude the firmer 
Gird your soul with strength,— 
While, no treason near her lurking, 
Patience, in her perfect working, 
Shall be queen at length/* 
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Ila ! What is it ? What says the watcher ! Land in the 
distance. No, not yet—hut there’s a hopeful fragrance in 
the breeze—the- sounding-line giv^s sluillovF?r and yet shal¬ 
lower water—the tiny land-birds flutter round, venturing on 
timid wing to give*their joyous welcn* , , Spread the canvass 
toVthe wind—-hy-and-by there shall be tho-surf-wave on the 
strand—the summits of the laud of promi.-e visible—the flag 
flyby sit the harbours monlh, and echoing from grateful 
heart'fS and manly voices the swelling spirit-hymn, “ So he 
bringolh us to ou«* desired haven.” 

iiiv la,light by the Prophet’s history the. evil of undue 

t ude about the aspect of the times. The followers of 
(l been stung to madness hy (heir defeat- oil Carmel, 
and Jezebel, their patroness, mourning over her slaughtered 
priests, swore l\y her idol-god- that she would have the Pro^ 
phej’s life for theirs. On being reps* ted to Elijah, lie 
seeinTi lo he paralyse ^ 0 ** " |<*ai, 'll his former cof^^>, 
denee in *' °* lotlen, and the remembrance 

of fun*, a,, I f 1,8 no ' v f ;l ils to sustain him 

wIki w . | )r;M7 |i . u * ^ poor human 

Uji (hr fin ^ t l ,Klik ‘ d “ 

,,i " 1 ^"‘/routed .„ui l< ,U< n ^ , “- who, in t} w f ace of aI j 


disfjuu 
lhuil h 


and !!,"']• ’“I*less P ‘'°' 

J’W'visJi-aB^ UIC] , ' ’ ■ H,<1 S1 "* ls ford, ] lis 

cnom-h, „ ' '"“‘‘"Ir iHteran,,. 

.-“'-now, ()i 0Jvl r , “ 0 —Let me 


. 

this th L °* kiith, suddnn * 1,8 desertion 

pliauoc. Mriaare and wnitnuriT"'' u " ,var ^anted 

voked - nn characteristics 
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of modem no less than of ancient days. There is one class of 
observers, indeed, who arc not troubled with any disquietude, 
to whom all wears the liat of the rose-light, and who arc 
disposed to regard the apprehensions of their soberer neigh- 
bours $s dyspeptic symptoms, or as incipient hypochondria- 
cism. Whenever •the age is mentioned they go off in an 
ecstasy. They are like the Malvern patients of whom Sir 
Lytton Buhver tells, who, after having made themselves 
extempore mummies in the “ pack,” and otherwise under¬ 
gone their matutinal course of hydropathy, are so intensely 
exhilarated, and have such an exuberancy of animal spirits, 
that they arc obliged to run a considerable distance for the 
sake of working llicnigel ve? off. Their volubility of praise 
is extraordinary, and it fs only when they are thoroughly out 
of breath that you have the chance to edge in a syllable. 
They tell us that the age is ‘•golden,’' uurilerous in aU its 
devv lopements, transcending alf others in immediate advan¬ 
tage and in auguries of fu ^re good. We are pointed to the 
kindling love of freedom, to the quickened on^vt of inquiry, 
to the stream of legislation broadening as it Hows, to the 
increase of hereditary mind, to the setting further and 
further back of the old land-marks of improvement, and to 
the enclosure of whole‘acres of intellectual and moral waste, 
thought formerly not worth the tillage. We would not for 
one moment be understood to undervalue tliC^p»tynd, t ether 
signs equally and yet more encouraging. Oj^tlie other hand, 
though no alarmists, we would not be insensible to the fears 
of those who tell us that we aro in danger—that our liberty 
of which wc boast ourselves is strangely like licentiousness— 
that our intellectual eminence may prove practical folly—that 
our liberality verges on indifferentism—and that ourcliiefest 
dignity'is our yet unhumbled pride, that (p^ovnpcc rectos, which, 
in all its varieties, and in all its conditions, is “enmity 

S 
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against God.” A very cursory glance at the state of things 
around us will suffice to show that with the dawn of a 
brighter day there sire blent some gatheringsclouds. 

Amid those who have named tlie Masters name there is 
much which calls*for caution and f#r warning. Political 
strife, fierce and absorbing, leading the fliind off from tile 
realities of its own condition—a current of worldly confor¬ 
mity- setting in strongly- upon the churches of tlio land—the 
ostentation and publicity- ofycligious enterprises prompting 
to llii* neglect of meditation and of secret prayer—sectarian 
bitterness in its sadrfmd angry dovelopcrncnts—the multiform 
and lamentable exhibitions of practical Antinomianism which 
abound amongst, us,—all these have in their measure pre¬ 
vented the fulfilment of the Church’;?mission in the world. 

If you look outside the pale of the Churches, viewed 
from a Christian stand-point The aspect, is somewhat alarm¬ 
ing. Crime does not diminish. The records of our offices of 
police, and of our courts of justice are perfectly appalling. 
Intemperance, like a mighty- gulf at ream, drowns its thou¬ 
sands. The Sabbath is systematically desecrated, and pro¬ 
fligacy yet exerts its power to fascinate and to ruin souls. 
And then, deny it as we will, there is*the engrossing power 
of Mammon. Co\ clous ness — the sirt of the heart, of the 
church, of the woihl— e is found everywhere; lurking in 
the £¥'so*Hf^frjjgalit\- in the poor man’s dwelling—dancing 
in the Snipe of g^lddickls and Australia before the flattered 


eye of youth — shrined in the marts'of the busy world, 
recpivinj^tho incense ipuj worship of the traders in vanity— 
arrayecHn purple and faring sumptuously every day in the 
mansion of Dives—twining itself round the pillars of the 
sanctuary of God—it is the gremt world-emperor still, 
swaying an absolute authority-, with legions of subordinate 
vices to watch its nod, and to perform its bidding. 
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Then, besides Ibis iniquity of practical ungodliness, 
tlicre is also the iniquity of theoretical opinion. There is 
Popery, that afitiquated Superstition, whielf is corning forth 
in its decrepitude, rouging over its wrinkles, and flaunting 
itself, as it used to* do, in its well - remembered youth. 
There are the various ramifications of the suUtlo spirit 
of Unbelief— Atheism , discarding its former audacity of 
blasphemy, assuming ^now a modest garb and mendicant 
whine, asking our pity for its idiosyncrasy, bewailing its 
misfortune in not being able to believe that there is a God— 
Rationalism , whether in the transcendentalism of Ilegel* or 
in the allegorising impiety of Strauss, or in the pantheistic 
philosophy of Fichte, eating out the heart of the Gospel, 
into which its vampin:-fangs have fastened— Latitudina- 
rianism on a sentimental journey in search of tin* religious 
instinct, doling out its equal tyid niggard praise to it wher¬ 
ever it is found, in Felicliism, Thuggism, Mohammcdism, or 
Christianity—that species of actlfc and high-sounding scep¬ 
ticism, which, for, want of a better name, we may call a 
Crcdophobia, which selAts the confessions and catechisms as 
the objects of its especial hostility, ami which, knowing 
right v, ell that if the banner is down, the courage fails, and 
the army will be routed or slain, “furious as a wounded 
bull, runs tearing at the creeds,”—•these, with all their ofF- 
shoots and dependencies (for their name is t d>gTdf:)--grouped 
under the generic style of Infidel Ay, ha«fc girt themselves 
for the combat, and are asserting and endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish their empire over the intellects and consciences of 
men. And as this spirit of Unbelief has many sympathies 
with tho spirit of Superstition, they have entered into unholy 
alliance—“Herod an?l Pilate have been made friends to¬ 
gether”—and, hand joined in hand, they are arrayed against 
tho truth of God. Oh, rare John Bunyan I Was he not 
among the prophets ? Listen to his description of the last 
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army of Diabolus before the final triumph of Immanuel. 
“ Ten thousand Doudteus, and fifteen thousand Blood men, 
and old Incredulity was again marie general «f the army.” 

In this aspect of the age its tendencies are not always 
upward, nor its prospects encouraging, and wc can under¬ 
stand the* feeling which bids the Elis of otir Israel “sit by 
the wayside watching, for their hearts tremble for the ark of 
Clod.” We seem to he in the mysterious twilight of which 
the Prophet speaks, “ The light shall not be clear nor dark, 
but one day known unto the Lord, not day nor night.” 
Alt! here is our consolation. Tt is “known unto the Lord,” 
—then our faith must not be weakened by distrust, nor our 
labour interrupted by fear. It is “known unto the Lord,” 
—and from the mount of Iloreb lie tells us that in the 
secret places of the heritage there are seven thousand, that 
have-not bowed the kiv o to I*aal. It is “ known unto the 
Lord,”— and while we pity the Prophet in the wilderness 
asking for a solitary deat^—death under a cloud—death in 
judgment—death in sorrow—He draws aside the veil, and 
shows us heaven preparing to do liifh honour—the celestial 
escort making ready to attend him—the horses being har¬ 
nessed into the chariot of fire. * 

Sirs, if there be this opposition, be # it ours to “ contend” 
the more “earnestly fo% the faith once delivered to the 
saint^f^JpfSluy ^re persuading us to |jive up and abandon 
our creeds. We vughtwaLhcr to hold them with a firmer 
grasp, and infuse into them a holier life. We can imagine 
how the infidel woul^ ^accost an intelligent and hearty 
believer. # “Be independent—don’t continue any longer in 
leading-strings; taking your faith from, the ipse dixit of 
another—use your senses, which afe the only means of 
knowledge — cast your confessions and rituals away— a 
strong man needs no crutches.”' And we can imagine the 
renlv. “Brother, the simile is not a hajjjpy one—my creed 
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is not a crutch—it is a highway thrown up by former 
travellers to the land that is afar off. ‘ Other men have 
laboured,’ and* of my #wn free-will I ‘.enter into their 
labour.’ If thou art disposed to clear the path with thy 
own hatchet, with luring serpents underneath and knotted 
branches overhead, God speed thee, my brother, for thy 
work is of the roughest, and while thou art resting—fatigued 
and ‘ considering ’—tlmu mayost die before thou hast come 
upon tho truth. I am grateful to the modern Macadamizes 
who have toiled for the coining time. Commend me to the 
king’s highway. I am not bound in ifcwith fetters of iron. 
I can climb the hill for the sake of a wider landscape. I 
can cross the stile, that I may slake my thirst at the old 
moss-covered well in (fie field. I can saunter down the wood¬ 


land glade, and gather the wild heartVeasc that peeps from 
among the-tangled fern — buf I go back to the, good oljl path 
where the pilgrim’s tracks are visible, and, like the shining 
light, ‘it grows brighter and ^righter unto the perfect 
day.’” Sirs, this is not the time for us to be done with 
creeds. They are, in tfce various churches, their individual 
embodiments of what they believe to be truth, and their 
individual protests "against what they deem to be error. 
“ Give up our theology !” says Mr. James, of Birmingham, 
“ then farewell to our piety. Gije up our theology! then 
dissolve our churches — for our churches jfofcund d upon 
truth. Give up our theology ! then ne^* f vote our‘Bibles to 
be myths. And this is clearly tho aim of many—the de¬ 
struction of all these together—our pjety—our churches—our 
Bibles.” This testimony is true. There cannot be an attack 
upon the one without damage and mischief to the other. 


“ Just as in old mythology 

What time the woodman slew, 


Each poet-worshipped forest-tree— 
Wc killed its Dryad too.” 
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So as tlie assault upon these expressions of Christianity 
is successful, the spiritual presence enshrined in them will 
languish and di<j. “ Hold fast,” l&en, “ thcfcform of sound 
words.” Amidst the war of sentiment and the jangling ot 
false philosophy, though the sophis^ may denounce, and 
though the fool may laugh, let your high r&solvo go forth to 
the moral universe, “I am determined to’know nothing 
among men save Christ and him crucified.” 

There is another matter to which, if you would Success¬ 
fully join in resistance to the works of evil, you must give 
earpegt liecd, and tiny, is the desirableness, I had almost said 
the necessity—I will say it, for it is my solemn con¬ 
viction, and why should it not be manfully out-spoken ? 
—the necessity of public dedication t6 the, service of your 
Master—Christ. You will readily admit that confession is 
requisite for the completeness oMlisciplcship— and you can¬ 
not have forgotten how the af»nstle has linked it to faith. 


“Confess with thy mouth, and believe with thine heart.” 
To such confession—in the '.resent, day, at all events— 
ehnrch-feUmvship is necessary. You saunot adequately make 
it in social intercourse, nor by a consistent example, nor 
even by a decorous attendance with outef-court worshippers. 
There must be public and solemn union with the Church 
of Christ. The influence of this avowed adhesion ought not 
to be-A- solitary “witness” of obedience or 
faith is *tost, likc*\n invisible atom in* the air—it is the 
union of each particle, jn itself insignificant, which makes 
up the “ cloud of witnesses ” which the world can see. Your 
own admirable Society exemplifies the advantage of asso¬ 
ciation in* benevolent and Christian enterprise, and the 
churches of the land, maligned as they# have been by infidel 
slanderers, and imperfectly— very imperfectly— as they 
have borne witness for God, have yet been the great break¬ 
waters against error and sin—the blest Elims to the desert 
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wayfarer—the towers of strength in the days of siege and 
strife. Permit us to urge this matter upon you. Of course 
we do not prgtcnd 'to fgieciiy—that wore treason against 
the noble catholicity of this Society—though each of your 
Lecturers h#s the church of his intelligent preference, and 
we are none of tis asfianied of our own—but wo do mean to 
say, that you ought to join yourselves to that church which 
appears to your’prayerful judgment to he most in accordance 
with the New TestaTnent, there to render whale\er you 
possess of talent, and intlueuce, and labour. Tliis is my 
testimony, sincerely and faithfully j^iven—and if, in its 
utterance, it shall, by (Jod’s blessing, recall one wanderer 
to allegiance, or constrain one waverer to decision, it will 
not have been spoke a in vain. * 

Yet once more upon this head. There must be deeper 


piety, more influential am* transforming godliness. An 
orthodox creed — valuable ^church privileges — whht are 


these without personal devotedness ? 


They must be faithful 


labourers—men of consecrated ficarts—who are to do the 


work of the Lord. Relieve me, the depth of apostolic 
piety, and the fervour of apostolic prayer, arc required for • 
the exigencies of the present and coming time. That church 
of tlie future, which is to absorb into itself the regenerated 
race, must be a living and a holy church. Scriptural 
principles must be enunciated by us all-*-with John the * 
Baptist’s fearlessneSs, and with John the Ivv an geest’s love. t 
It is a mistake t6 suppose that fidelity and affection are 
unfriendly. The highest achievements in knowledge — the 
most splendid revelations of ($<fd — are reserved in his 
wisdom for the man of perfect love. Who but Plie beloved 
disciple could won* out of the Master’s heart the foul 
betrayer’s name ? Whose heart but liis was large enough 
to hold the Apocalypse, which was flung into it in the 
Island of Patinos ? There must be this union of deepest 
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faithfulness and deepest love to fit us for the coming age 
—and to get it, we must just do as, John did—we must 
lie upon the Master’s Shfejom until the smile,of the Master 
has burned out of our hearts all earthlier and coarser 
passion, and has chastened the bravepr of the hero by the 
meekness of the child. 

The great lesson which is taught us in the Prophet’** 
history is that which was taught to him by the revelation 
on Iloreb, that the Word, is God's chosen instrumentality for 
the Church's progress, and for the world's recovery. There 
were other lessons, doubtless, for his personal benefit. Ho 
had deserted his duty and was rebuked—he had become 
impatient and exasperated, and was calmed down—craven- 
hearted and .unbelieving, he was fortified by the display oi 
God’s power—dispirited and wishing angrily for death, he 
was consoled with promise, avd prepared for future use- 
fulricj& and duty. But the $>mnd lesson of all was, that 
Jehovah, when He works, wo ks not with the turbulence 
and passion of a man, bub with the stillness and grandeur 
of a God. “ He was not in the whirlwind, nor in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the still, small voice.” 
And so it is still. “ The whirlwind” ofJbatlle, “the earth¬ 
quake” of political convulsion and change, “the fire” of the 
loftiest intellect, or of the most burning eloquence, are 
valueless to uplift and to regenerate the world. They may 
be, they fery ott.en are, the forerunners of the moral triumph 

t % 

—but God’s power is in his Gospel—God’s presence is in 
his Word. Here it is that we are at issue—at deep and 
deadly issue—with the pseudo-philosophers and benevolent 
“ considerers,” who profess to be toiling in the same cause 
as ourselves. They discrown Christy — they ignoro the 
influences of the Holy Spirit — they proclaim the perfecti¬ 
bility of their nature in itself — they have superseded the 
Word as an instrument of progress—and, of their own 
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masonry, are piling up a tower, if haply may reach unto 
heaven. This is the great problem of the age. Do not let 
us deceive ourselves. There are men, cajnesf, thoughtful, 
working, clover men, intent upon the question. Statesman¬ 
ship has gathered uj^ its political appliances—Civilisation 
has exhibited 4ier humanising art — Philanthropy has 
reared educational, and mechanics’, and all other sorts of 
institutes—amiable dreamers of the Pantheistic school have 
mapped out in cloud^larid man’s progress, from the tran¬ 
scendental up to the divine — Communism has flung over 
all the mantle of its apparent charity, in the folds of wjjich 
it has darkly hidden the dagger of its terrible purpose— 
nay, every man, nowadays, stands out a ready-made and 
self-confident artificer each having a psalm, or a doctrine, 
or a theory, which is to re-create society and stir the 
pulses of the world. And yjt the world is not regenerated, 
nor will it ever be by sum visionary projects as these. 
Call up History. She will bear impartial witness. She 
will tell you that, before Christ came with his Evangel of 
purity and freedom, t-]ie finer the culture, the baser the 
character — that the untamed inhabitant of the old Iler- 


cynian Forest, and»the Scythian and Sclavonic tribes, who 
lived north of the Danube and the Rhine, destitute entirely 
of literary and artistic skill, were, in morals, far superior 
to the classic Greek and all-accomplished Eoir^n. Call up 
Experience.—She shall speak on the matter. _\ou have 
increased in knowledge—have you ; therefore , increased in 
piety ? You have acquired a keener msthetic susceptibility 
—have you gotten with it a keen dr. "relish for the 1 spiritually 
true ? Your mind has been led out into higher and Vet higher 
education—have yog, by its nurture been brought nearer to 
God ? Experience throws emphasis into the testimony of 
History, and both combine to assure us that there may be 
a sad divorce between Intellect and Piety — and that the 
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training of the mind is not necessarily inclusive of the 
culture and discipline of the heart. Science may lead us 
to the loftiest heights which her inductive ^philosophy has 
scaled—Art may suspend before us her beautiful creations— 
Nature may rouse* a “fine turbulence” in heroic souls— 
the strength of the hills may nerve the patriot’s arm, as 
the Swiss lelt the inspiration of their mountains on <lie 
Mortgarten battle-field,— but they cannot, any or all of 
them, instate a man in sovereignty over his mastering cor¬ 
ruptions, or invest a race with moral purity and power. 
If the grand old depion, who has the world so long in his 
thrall, is, by these means, ever disturbed in his possession, 
it is only that lie may wander into desert places, and then 
return fresher for the exercise, and ^bringing seven of his 
kindred more inveterate and cruel. No! if the world is 


to be regenerated at all, it willSbc by the “ still, small voice” 
—that clear and marvellous Whisper, which is heard high 
above the din of striving peoples, and the tumult of senti¬ 
ment and passion, which runs along the whole line of being, 
•stretching its spiritual telegraph info every heart, that it 
may link them all with God. All human speculations have 
alloy about them — that Word is perfect. All human 
speculations fail—that Word abideth. e The Jew hated it— 
but it lived on, while the veil was torn away from the 
shrine, whiyt* the Shekinah had forsaken, and while Jeru- 
salem itifelf was destroyed. The Greek derided it—but it 
has seen his philosophy elfete, and his Acropolis in ruins. 
The Roman threw it to the flames—but it rose fron 

*• «. r. 

ashes, and swooped down upon tlio falling eagle, 
reasoner cast it into the furnace, which his own malignity 
had heated “ seven times hotter than* its wont ” — but it 


came out without the smell of fire. The Papist fastened 
serpents around it to poison it—but it shook them off and 
felt no harm. The infidel cast it overboard in a tempest of 
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sophistry anti sarcasm—but it rode gallantly upon the crest 
of the proud‘waters. And it is li\ ing still—yet heard in the 
loudest swellii% of the *torm—it has been,speaking all tho 
while—it is speaking now. The world gets higher at its 
every tone, and it sli^ll ultimately speak in power, until it 
has spoken this dismantled planet up again into tbe smiling 
brotherhood of worlds which kepi their liist estate, and 
God, welcoming the prodigal, shall look at it as ho did in 
tho beginning, and pronounce it to bo vciy good. 

It is as tliej abide by this Word, and guard sacredly 
this precious treasure, that nations 4 staml or fall. Tho 
empires of old, where are they ? Their power is dwarfed 
or gone. Their glory is only known by tradition. Their 
deeds are only chronicled in song. I»u1, amid surrounding 
ruin, the Ark of God blesses, the house of Obed - K«loin. 
Wo dwell not now on our ntilional great u< ss. That is tho 
orator’s eulogy and the poof’s theme. We remember our 
religious advantages — God iveogii'st d in our senate, his name 
stamped on our currency, his blessing invoked upon our 
Queen, our Gospel ministry, our religious freedom, our 
unfettered privilege, our pncions Sabi atli, our unsealed, 
entire, wide-open l>ible. “ God Jiath not dealt with any 
nation as he hath dealt with us,” and for thi.s same purpose 
oui possessions are extensive and our privileges secure— 
that wc may maintain among om selves, and d , ‘* r "sc anid the 
peoples, the Gospel of the blessed God. Alas!‘that our 
country has not been true to her responsibility, nor lavish 
of her strength for God. It would be well for us, and it 
is a startling alternative, if the chrsc of Meroz were our 
only heritage of wrath — if our only guilt were that wo 
t* came not up to tho liclp of the Lord, to the help of* the 
Lord against the mighty.” lint we have not merely been 
indifferent, we have been hostile. The cupidity of our 
merchants, the profligacy of our soldiers and sailors, tho 
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impiety of our travellers, havo hindered the work of the 
Lord. Our Government has patronised Paganism — our 
soldiery have saluted an idol—ou f r cannon Slave roared in 
homage to a senseless stone—nay, wo have even pandered 
to the prostitution of a continent, and rio the murder of thou¬ 
sands of her sons, debauched and slain by the barbarities 
of their religion—and, less conscientious than the priests of 
old, we have Hung into tlie national treasury the hire of 
that adultery anti blood. Oh, if the righteous God were to 
make inquisition for blood, upon the testimony of how 
many slaughtered witnesses might lie convict pampered and 
lordly Britain ! There is need— strong need—for our national 
humiliation and prayer. He who girt us with power can 
dry up the sinews of our strength. Let but his anger be 
kindled by our repeated infidelities, and our country shall 
fall. More magniiieent than Babylon in tlie profusion of her 
opulence, she shall be more sudden than Babylon in her 
ruin — more renowned then Carthage for her military 
triumphs, shall be more desolate than Carthage in her 
mourning—prineelier than Tyre in her commercial great¬ 
ness, shall be more signal than Tyre in her fall — wider 
than Rome in her extent of territorial dominion, shall be 


more prostrate than Rome in her enslavement — prouder 
than Greece in her eminence of intellectual culture, shall 
be more. c^g’-’^V'd than Greece in her darkening — more 

u ' ii 0 

exalted Phan Capqriiaum in the fulness of her religious 
privilege, shall be more appalling than Capernaum in the 
deep damnations of her doom. 

Young men, it is for you to redeem your country from 
this terrible curse. “ The holy seed shall be the substance 
thereof.” As you, and those like you', are impure or holy, 
you may draw down the destruction, or conduct it harmlessly 
away. You cannot live to yourselves. Every word you 
utter makes its impression—every deed you do is fraught 
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with influences—successive, concentric, imparted—which 
may be felt for ages. This is a terrible power which you 
have—and it clings to you—you cannot shake it off. How 
will you exert it? Wo place two characters before you. 
Here is one—he is decided in. his devotedness to God—pains¬ 
taking in his sejyeh &r truth—strong in benevolent purpose 
and holy endeavour—wielding a blessed influence—failing 
oft, but ceasing never—ripening with the lapse of years—the 
spirit mounting upon «thc breath of its parting prayer—the 
last enemy destroyed—-liis memory green for ages—and 
grateful thousands chiselling on his tomb, “ IIe, being dead, 
yet spkaketu.” There is another—he resists religious 
impression—outgrows the necessity for prayer—forgets the 
jessons of his youth* and the admonitions of his godly 
home — forsakes the sanctuary — sits in the seat of the 
scorner—laughs at religion a foolish dream—influences 
many for evil—runs to excess of wickedness—sends, in 
some instances, his victims down before him—is stricken 
with premature old age—has hopeless prospects, and a 
terrible deatli-bed—rots from the remembrance of liis fel¬ 
lows—and angel hands burn in upon his gloomy sepul cl ire 
the epitaph of his ^lasted life—“ And that man peuished 
not alone in ms Iniquity.” 

Young men, which will you choose ? I affectionately press 
this question. Oh! choose for God. “ Seek tirst the king- , 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all things”—science, 
art, poetry, friendship—“shall bemadded unto you.” I do 
unfeignedly rejoice that so goodly*a number of you have 
already decided. ft ^ « 

X have only one fitness to address you—but, it is ono 
which many of your Lecturers cannot claim—and that is, 
a fitness of sympathy. Your hopes are mine—with your 
joys at their keenest I can sympathise. I have not for¬ 
gotten the glad hours of opening morning, when the 
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zephyr has a balmier breath, and through the richly-painted 
windows of the fancy the sun-light streams in upon the 
stiul. X coiue to you as one of yourselves. Tgko my counsel. 
“My heart’s desire and prayer for you is, that you may be 
saved,” r 

There is hope for the future. The world is moving 
on. The great and common mind of Humanity has caught 
the charm of hallowed Labour. Worthy and toil-worn 
labourers fall ever and anon in the lAarch, and their fellows 
weep their loss, and then, dashing away the tears which had 
blinded them, they struggle and labour on. There has been 
an upward spirit evoked which men will not willingly let 
die. Young in its love of the beautiful, young in its quench¬ 
less thirst after the true, we see that buoyant presence— 

“ In hand it bears, ’njid snow and ice, 
t The banner with the strange device 


The one note of high music struck from the great harp of the 
world’s heart-strings is graven on lluii banner. The student 
breathes it at his midnight lamp—the poet groans it forth in 
those spasms of his soul, when he canoiot fling his heart’s 
beauty upon language. Fair Angers have wrought in secret 
at thafbanner. Many a child of poverty has felt its motto 
in his soul, like the last vestige of lingering Divinity. The 
Christiaii longs v, it when his faith, piercing the invisible, 
“desires a better country, that is, an heavenly.” Excelsior! 
Excelsior! Brothers, let us speed onward the youth who 
holds that banner—Up,bp, brave Spirit! 

14 Climb the steep and starry road 
To the Infinite's abode." “ 

Up, up, brave Spirit! Spite of alpine steep and frowning 
brow—roaring blast and crashing flood— rup! Science has 
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many a glowing secret to reveal thee—Faith has many a 
Tabor-pleasure to inspire. Ila! docs the cloud stop thy 
progress ? Pierce through it to the sacm] morning. Fear 
not to approach the Divinity—it is his own longing which 
impels thee. TIioli speeding to th^ coronation - brave 
Spirit! Up, u[^ brave Spirit! till, as thou pantest on the 
crest of. thy loftiest achievement, God’s glory shall burst 
upon thy face, and God’s voice, blessing tliee from his throne 
in tones of approval* and of welcome, shall deliver thy 
guerdon, — “I have made tliee a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned thee with glorjj and honour! ” 
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PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


I make no apology for my subject. Only tlio narrowest and 
most superficial view could discover any incompatibility 
between the biography of one of the greatest men of heathen 
antiquity and the objects of a Christian Association. Almost 
any innocent and improving i^>pie of thought, whethcr«scien- 
tific or literary, might be made to subserve the objects of 
this noble union, and inaugurated without irreverence by a 
prayer for God’s blessing. It would be difficult to conceive 
any grander or more effective protest against a prevailing 
spirit of infidelity or of atheism than such a declaration, not 
in word but by act, of the identity of the God of the human 
intellect with the God of the soul and the God of the Bible. 
The invocation which precedes th*sc meetings, so long as its • 
tone regulates the spirit of the speaker and *#f the hearer, is 
enough to elevate the humblest subject* and to consecrate 
the most secular. And, in this poifit of view, I believe that 
that enlargement (if such it be) # <^ your original plan, by 
which it is made to embrace a wider field tli.yi that of 
directly religious instruction, so far from being any con¬ 
cession to a worldly*spirit, or any departure from the true 
principles and purposes of your Association, will bo found 
by experience to have the very opposite result, and to supply 
in the best manner what might otherwise have become a 
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fatal defect. For surely it is idle to expect, mischievous to 
assume, that the great bulk of those whose good is the object 
of this institution can be occupied wholly yr chiefly with 
spiritual contemplation or religious reading. To say nothing 
of tlio.se worldly occupations which engross the busy hours 
of each day, and which, in most cases, Stay he too essentially 
secular to admit of being any further affected for good than 
by a pervading spirit of Christian sobriety and Christian 
energy, is it to be expected that even flic briefer intervals oi 
relaxation—those evening hours which may be at the dis¬ 
posal of a young man’s taste and choice—should, as a matter 
of fact, be given entirely to books of devotion or doctrine ? 
(Jan it be supposed—is it to be desired, that a Christian 
young man should be as far below his worldly companion in 


refinement of intellect as lie is above him in cultivation of 


soul ? There is no such connexion between holiness arid 


» 


ignorance as could alone warrant such a wish. Every one 
capable of appreciating ill great opportunities of his 
generation, or of estimaliiTg aright the work which Christ¬ 
ianity has to do in it., must not orjy rejoice when he sees 
that rarest of all combinations, “the spirit of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind,'’ but also » i garcl it as a solemn 
duty to equip competently with the knowledge of things 
earthly those who are to do battle, in an age of enquiry 
and of education, in belnilf of a wisdom which descends 


from abetve. • 

• * 

Certainly it is not one of the lowest aims of this Asso¬ 
ciation to aid this enterprise. To impregnate with a holy 
influence tlie knowledge*>f this world. To teach a young 
man — wlfo will read, superficially or deeply, whether you 
advise him or no—how to read all things as Christ’s scholar. 
To point out to him the connexion, and the banier, between 
earthly things and things heavenly. To show him, not only 
what man may be, and ought to be, by tliejhelp of the Gospel, 
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but also what man is, as a matter rather of fact than of 
doctrine, without, apart from, or before, the Gospel. To bid 
him observe, explore—yots, and admire—th^ fragments of the 
ruined temple, that so ho may appreciate the might and the 
wisdom of that superhuman interference which alone can 
accomplish the Vork of its restoration, and fill the recon¬ 
structed edilice with the forfeited light of a Divine presence. 

Such is the purpose—although I shall refrain from a 
wearisome exhibition of it at each step of my progress—with 
which l bring before you to-night the life and the character 
of one of those extraordinary men why are the property of 
all ages. My anxiety is, not lest the subject should be 
inappropriate or unprofitable, but only lest I should fail to 
do it justice. ■* Jt carries us over a wide Held. The lot of 
Cicero was cast in stirring times, and in those stirring times 
he played a conspicuous part. The history of one of those 
years might fill volumes. **rhe biography of any *one of 
those actors—Sylla, Marius, Pompey, Caesar, Cato, Brutus, 
Antony, Octavius—is itself a history. But the life of Cicero 
embraces all these. Tbiere is not a political event through¬ 
out his life—and he lived to the threshold of old age—in * 
which he was not either a prominent actor or a personally 
interested observer.* And that which must, in any case, 
from the rapidity and multiplicity of its events, have been a 
wide field, is, in Cicero’s ease, infinitely extended. Of Pom-* 
pey, or Cato, or Augustus, we cai^ speak and judge only as 
spectators—only of their acts ; or, Jf at*all of their motives, 
only so far as their acts indicate them. This, if it dimin¬ 
ishes the value, by impairing thbAertainty, of unr estimate 
of their character, at least diminishes in the sarin? proportion 
the labour of their biographer. But in the ease of Cicero, 
wo have as large materials for writing his inward as his 
outward history—for drawing liis character as for describing 
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his life. He has left behind him more than a thousand 
letters, covering a space of more than twenty years, addressed 
to correspondents in and out of lij^ own family, of every 
conceivable rank and character—touching upon every topic 
of public, or domestic interest—revealing every passing 
thought—registering every half-forme*? and* every changed 
purpose —transmil ting, through almost nineteen centuries, a 
faithful record of those wishes, emotions, and infirmities, 
which tew men utter, much less writ?, even to the friend 
closer than a brother. 

greatly as this circumstance ‘conduces to the accuracy 
of our insight into the iniml and heart of Cicero, it is evi¬ 
dent that it may in the same proportion embarrass our judg¬ 
ment. upon both. Unless we make A largo and generous 
allowance for the inequality of our materials in his case and 
in (hat. of others, wc ma.y be led into the grossest injustice. If 
we an; to infer, from the absence^!*information, the absence of 
faults, we might easily represent a Sulpieius, or even a Lcpi- 
dus, as a better man than cTeero. It, cannot bo tolerated, that 
upon the accident of tlio loss or preservation of a correspon- 
1 deuce, upon the ingenuousness or artificiality of a correspon¬ 
dence preserved, should be made to devoid, comparatively 
at least, the whole reputation of an historical character. We 
are not to shut our eyes to the information derived from any 
source as to wluvt a man really was. We are not to deny 
the existence in Cicero yf faults, tlio Record of which his 
own hand has signeut an<| sealed. But in that sort of com¬ 
parative judgment which history pronounces upon a man 
living and moving amoi%$t contemporaries and rivals, wo 
an* to take*care to judge him rather by his acts, which we 
can balance against the acts of others, tban by his confiden¬ 
tial letters, of which others rnay have left no specimens. If 
we arc extreme to mark in one man faults of egotism or of 
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vanity, which we have learnt only from his private letters, 
we must at least leave room for the possibility of a similar 
discovery in letters of another which are lost. 

There is always something painful in hearing a great namo 
disparaged—a great man,run down—whether belonging to our 
own or to an earlier generation. Wo cannot but feel that the 
great men of our earth have not been, on any calculation, so 
many, that we can afford to part with one of them. We can 
tolerate the descent of a vain and. fri volous monarch from a 
pinnacle to which nothing but vulgar adulation had raised him. 
Wo can rejoice in the denial, by a succeeding generation, of the 
title of “the Great” to a conqueror who has desolated half 
the world for the gratification of a selfish ambition. But it 
is otherwise when a man of incomparable industry, of extra¬ 
ordinary talent, of brilliant eloquence 1 , of blameless life*, of 
exemplary integrity, who has served his country through 
life, and died a martyr to it**liberties, (i»nd these praRses, at 
least, who can deny lo Cicero?) is suddenly held up to the 
reprobation or ridicule of a distant age*, for foibles which, in 
such a man, should rather be dealt with as a dutiful son 
deals with the. failings of a parent. These things are not to • 
be forgotten, still leSs to be denied, least of all to be distorted 
into virtues ; but what reasonable man will represent them 
as more than drawbacks to the perfection of a character? 
What tolerably impartial historian can make these failings* 
account for the phenomena of such a life as .Cicero’s? 
When the great Reviewer, in girding ‘himself for his cele¬ 
brated onslaught upon Lord Bacon, throws a passing dart at 
the character of Cicero as an “*jjpquent and accomplished 
trimmer,” “whoso whole soul was under the dominion of a 
girlish vanity and » craven fear,” he seems to mo to have 
discarded, for the moment, that reverence for true greatness 
which is by no means incompatible with the keenest critical 
acumen; and I confess that I turn from him with relief to 
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tbe nobler sentiment of Niebuhr, who speaks of the period 
of contempt for Cicero as having fortunately passed away, 
and adds, “ It always grieves me hear su<ih. expressions; 
for I love Cicero as if T had known him, and I judge of him 
as I would of a nodr relation who had committed a folly.” 

That Cicero’s appetite for glory was unchristian ; that 
neither the object nor the motive of his life was that of a 
mind illuminated from above; that his thirst for praise and 
his sensibility to blame , were alike* unworthy of one in¬ 
structed in the hopes and (he fears inspired by Christ’s Gos¬ 
pel; must be allowed, and ought perhaps to be recorded, 
in any attempt at this day to appreciate his character. In 
this sense, every great man of Greece and Rome must be 
condemned witli him. In this sense, it must be idle to talk 
of approval or admiralion as terms applicable to heathen 
antiquity. But, if it is lawful, notwithstanding these ad¬ 
missions, to discuss and to compare men whose names have 
survived an age of darkness -men who have left an indelible 
impress on the world’s histbry, whose works arc still studied, 
and their ads still famous—then wc^nust do so with a due- 
regard to the circumstances of tlicir times, the opportunities 
granted to them, the education then possible, the maxims 
and principles then prevalent: we must,mot demand of them 
a knowledge or a virtue which they could not profess, while 
•wo may acknowledge witlf double thankfulness, as we con¬ 
template jheir highest attainments, that*“he that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than they.” 

Supposing, then, as we are compelled to do, that, what¬ 
ever might* be his philq^yphical tenets (and they were in 
some points wonderfully enlightened), Cicero could not pos¬ 
sess any practical knowledge of a Godwin whose favour is 
life, or of an immortality to be spent in Ilis presence, or of a 
judgment the issues of which are contingent upon a heart 
of love and a life of devotion to Him; are we not driven to 
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the conclusion that a regard to the welfare of his country 
was one of the highest objects within his reach, and a desire 
for his counties gratitude one of the noblegt motives which 
could animate its pursuit? We may regret the parade with 
which that object and that motive are obtruded upon his 
correspondents of his audience ; we may pity the disappoint¬ 
ments which too often repaid his devotion, the keenness with 
which those disappointments were felt, and the indiscretion 
which sought to repair them by complaints, or to extort by 
his demands an acknowledgment denied to his merits. 


Those were the weaknesses of a great ijiar'aoier, disparaging 
without destroying its greatness. Others should have been 
left to infer his aim from Ids acts, to appreciate his claims, 


to reward his sacrifices, if necessary (a.id it was necessary) 
to upbraid his detractors. Still, in our sense of the error, 


wo must not lose <*ight of the virtue. We must admit that 
a man who lived for fame, ftot in its lower but its Tiigher 


sense, for the approbation of the good, for the admiration of 
posterity, for the sake of example arid encouragement to the 
patriotism of later generations, presented to himself a noble 
and an exalting idea; and the test by which we shall be con¬ 
tented to judge him will be the stedfastness of his adherence 


to it. 

I shall nof detain you, though r would gladly do so, with 
any account of the earlier years of Cicero. *1 must suppose 
you to be acquainted with the leading facts. He was born, 
like a very different man, the stern oltf warrior Marius, at 
Arpinum, an ancient Samnite town, sixty or seventy miles 
south-east of Rome, in the ruggedV&untry of the Apennines. 
His birth-year was that of Pompcy, 106 before the Christ¬ 
ian era, six before tiiat of Cscsar. Ilis family was of that 
condition which we can so well picture to ourselves in Eng¬ 
land,-—a family resident for several generations in the 
neighbourhood of,a country town, in the petty politics of 
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bers of his special pleader or conveyancer, a young Roman 
gained that early familiarity with the principles of equity 
and the practice of the courts, wlych gave sit once interest to 
his reading, and expertness to his judgment. 

Thus passed lor Cicero those stormy yenrs of civil dis¬ 
cord, which might else have cut short at itoutset his glorious 
career. Ju the strife of Sylla and Marius—those days of 
horrible suffering and of evil omen — that beginning of sorj^ 
rows which, for fifty years, was to # know no tranquil end—■ 
Cicero stood neutral. The time of life had not yet come at 
wjiich his public di # ity could require that he should take a 
side. Nor were his feelings, perhaps, all one way. Marius 
was his fellow-townsman and his remote connexion. With 
Sylla, in point of opinion, he more* nearly, though by no 
means entirely, agreed. lie stood by, and waited. It was 
impossible that bis studies should s illicit no interruption in 
such times. His humane imtiirc must have been cruelly 
shocked by proscriptions which made the streets of Rome 
flow with blood. The murder of his revered Semvola before 
the altar of Vest a must have lilV'd him with a personal 
hatred to (lie name of Carbo and the cause of Marius. 
Those \ivid descriptions which wo jJbssess of the life of a 
German student at the Universities of Ilalle or of Leipzig 
during the War of Liberation in this century, may give us 
some conception of tlie liitlucncc of a reign of terror upon 

#b 

occupations which require all the tranquillity of peace to make 
them either attractive fo the taste or possible to the intellect. 

At length the time came when a blood-bought tranquillity- 
revisited the capital, Sylla reigned in Rome. It was 
then that* Cicero first presented himself on the stage of his 
imperishable renown. At the age (likaliis Grecian exemplar, 
Demosthenes) of about twenty-seven years, lie pronounced, 
perhaps, the first public oration which has remained to immor¬ 
talize his genius. In the Roman Forum—that quadrangle, as 
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it was already fast becoming, surrounded on all sides by mag¬ 
nificent halls and temples, and thickly set, within, with quaint 
memorials of Home's ingmey, and with t^e statues of her 
national heroes—on the far-famed Rostra — that gallery 
rather than pulpit—flanked on one side by the dais on which 
senators now ocfupieS the site of an obsolete assembly of 
patricians, and on the other by the larger area which was 
crowded by the undistinguished throng of knights and ple¬ 
beians, foreigners and*clients—with the Palatine Mount be¬ 
hind him, and the temple-crowned heights of the Capitoline 
rising proudly on his left—one of the first efforts of Cieyro's 
oratory was dedicated to the protection of oppressed inno¬ 
cence from the scarcely disguised aggression of the tyrant 
whose will was law. *lt was a bold act in a young man to 
come forward thus publicly as the advocate of Roscius, whoso 
father was Sylla’^victim, and himself accused of parricide, 
to secure the possession of hTs estates, by Sylla’s favourite. 
A noble pledge for the future, and nobly redeemed. 

But something was still wanting to the completeness of 
his equipment for the forum. Ilis health was feeble, his 
chest delicate, the modulation of his voice inharmonious. 
Whether other motives existed, we know not. Sylla may 
have resented his freedom in the cause of Roscius. But 
this is supposition, and needless. Friends and physicians 
recommended, as they would in our days? relaxation and 
travelling. What tlfc* Continent to us, Greece and Asia 
Minor were to a Roman. After tw<^ years* practice in plead¬ 
ing, Cicero went abroad. But how unlike were his travels 
to those of a commonplace tourist*now ! He djd not con¬ 
ceive that the relaxation precluded the improvement of his 
mind. Wherever he went, he observed, reflected, and studied. 
Philosophy at Athens, oratory in Rhodes, conversation and 
discussion everywhere with the most accomplished men of 
the countries through which he travelled—such were the 
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occupations of his journey, and he* returned from them, after 
two years* absence, a finished orator aud a wiser man. 

I must pass entirely over the ly.story of tke next fourteen 
or fifteen years, during which, at intervals regulated by law, 
ho was engaged in seeking and discharging those offices of 
public trust and honour through which ^citizen of Rome 
must rise gradually to the consulship. In each successi/e 
election lie was victorious on his first application—at the ' 
earliest legal age—at the head of the poll, or by unanimous 
suffrage. In each instance—as quaestor in Sicily, where it 
was his office to provide the corn-supplies of Rome, at a time 
(as it happened) of pressure and scarcity, by equitable ar¬ 
rangements with the merchants of the provinces; as sedile 
at Rome, where, in addition to the ordinary charge of mar¬ 
kers aud building^, he had also, by what had become a most 
burdensome duly, to furnish, at his own expense, the amuse¬ 
ments of the Capitol; as pnvtdr, when, in the character of* 


presiding judge, he was called upon to execute an even and 
often dillicult justice between Roman ex-mugistrates and 
their complaining provinces;—in s/ll these positions, each 
requiring special and very vsirious qualifications, ho showed 
himself at once a most able administrator, and a scrupulously 
honourable man. I must add. without further comment, that 
the qiurstorship gave the municipalis eqties a seat for life 
in the Roman Senate; that during his icdilesliip (for these 
magistracies gave him no exemption, aiiy one of them, from 
his labours as ari advocate) he prosecuted and brought to 
speedy conviction that arch-criminal Vcrres, for a tissue of 
official crimes such as e'.vii in that most oppressive empire 
were, perhaps, never equalled ; and, finally, that in his prse- 
torship he gave that first and strongest^>roof of his adhesion 
to the interests of Pompey, which was involved in his public 
. appearance before the people as the advocate of the Manilian 
Law. 
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But we have now reached that point in the history of 
Cicero at which, in the full maturity of every bodily and 
mental power, Ae was to become for one year the prime mi¬ 
nister of Rome. Never was there a morf critical moment in 
the affairs of any country. The violent aristocrat ical reac¬ 
tion of Sylla’s time was now tliorouglily spent. Qne by one, 
the popular powers, coerced, but not extinguished, by that 
revolution, were starting into fresh activity. Step by step, 
the senatorial ascendancy established by that revolution 
was declining under the united influence of a presumptuous 
incapacity on the one side, and an impatient strength oif the 
other. In such a stale of tilings, it needed only the disco¬ 
very of a competent leader to turn disaffection into violence. 
Such a mau was Catiline. Of high birth, of versatile 
ability, of profligate life, of needy fortunes, of disappointed 
ambition, he was Amished wi 111 every alirilmle. of (ho.doma- 
gogue, the revolutionist, anfl the conspirator. The whole 
year teemed with rumours, and more than rumours, of an 
approaching outbreak. In October it was shaped, matured, 
and discovered. The consul was 1o have been assassinated at 
the election of his successors. There was a double and a 

m 

treble cause of hatred. He was a man of incorruptible 
integrity. lie was *the head of the constitutional jbody in 
the state. lie had been a successful rival for the consulship.. 
He had just passed a Law against bribery* and corruption. 
For the moment, however, the storm Jblew over/ Cicero 
confronted Catiline in' the senate, and guilt was exposed, if 


not abashed. , 

It was but for a moment. Tlif Vainifications />f the plot 
were too extensive, in the city and throughout Italy, lo suffer 
so brief an issue. I?ien of all ranks, from the very highest 
—rumour said, some of the greatest names in Roman history 
—were concerned in it. Interests of all kinds were involved 
in it—the ambitioi of the disappointed, and the fortunes of 
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the desperate. Italy swarmed with a population of profligate 
and discontented veterans. In Etruria, troops were muster¬ 
ing under Catililt’s orders. In Kamo, the v<£ry colleague of 
the consul had in his eandidateship coalesced with Catiline. 
Nothing but the greatest exertion and^lie greatest dexterity 
enabled Cicero to keep Antonins to his ^luty. But that 
exertion and that dcxteriLy did wonders. Never was there 
a year of such toil. The ordinary tasks of the chief minister 
of the mistress of the world could not be light or trivial. 
Yet, even for these, Cicero did not suspend the labours of 
the orator and the advocate. Some of his most celebrated 
speeches were made this year. At one time lie is resisting 
with successful ingenuity an agrarian law which pro¬ 
mised plenty to a famishing populace. At another, he is 
calming by his eloquence a tumult in which that ex¬ 
citable multitude was fighting for its pitvscriptive right to 
promiscuous sittings in the ihefitre. At another, he is in¬ 
ducing the sons of Syllsi’s victims to forego for the time the 
restoration of their rank and fortunes. At another, he is 
defending an old man, accused, forty years after the event, 
* of the assassination, by order of the senate, of a now historical 
tribune. But far more than this, lie has to spread through 
the streets and houses of the city his snares for the discovery 
of treason. ITe has to open his house and his ear day- and 
night to the reports of unsuspected spies. Persons even of 
dubious Or disreputable fqinc must not be denied access to 

t 

the most moral and irreproachable of Homans. It is through 
them alone that, he can possess himself, for Home’s sake, of 
the secrets of such a gar^'as Catiline’s. - 

Accordingly, on the night of the 6th of November, he 
learns, through one of these private channels, the particulars 
of a meeting of the conspirators just ended. It has been 
resolved that a general rising shall be no longer deferred. 
Catiline shall start at once for Etruria t<x bring his troops 
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towards Rome. A conflagration of the city, and a massacre 
of the senators, shall secure his entrance. But first of all 
one blow must be struck. iThere is one man whose vigilance 
never sleeps, whose energy never tires. Cicero must be 
assassinated before Catiline can leave Rome. The duty has 
been assigned to ffivo 0 f the equestrian order, who $vill visit 
Ids house at daybreak, on the plea of acquaintance and busi¬ 
ness, and murder him in his bed. Forewarned is forearmed. 
The intelligence reached Cicero during an evening meeting 
of senators at his house, and was at once communicated to 
them with names and dates. The tw^> friends, on their 
arrival at daybreak, find the doors shut and barred against 
them. And on the following day that magnificent oration, 
the opening words of which are so familiar to every scholar 
and every schoolboy, revealed to the astounded traitor, as ho 
sat alone and excommunicated on his bench in the senate- 
house, the discomfiture of hist cherished project, and urged 
him to remove himself, while yet there was time, from the 
execrations of an awakened city. 

It was thus that tli# way was prepared for an act of 
needful severity, wluch, if adopted too soon, might ere long 
have been represented* as occasioned by a groundless panic. 
The departure of Cat-Mine answered two objects. It placed 
him in the position of an avowed enemy, at the head of an 
army in rebellion against the state. And it left his accom¬ 
plices at once detected and headless, ready to fall iflto any 
trap which accident or ingenuity might lay for them. 

The occasion soon offered itself. There was at this 
time in the city an embassy from ilus^mi-barbarous tribe in 
Gaul, bearing an application to the senate, and much dis¬ 
satisfied with its reetptipn. With these ambassadors the 
conspirators had tampered. Troops from Gaul, in aid of 
Catiline’s treason, had been asked and promised. > Presently 
their minds misga%p them. They began to doubt the pru- 
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dence of committing a petty principality in Gaul with the 
whole power of the great Republic. And at last they 
resolved upon a*candid cornmuniofition with fa member of the 
house of Fabius, who had acted as their patron during their 
sojourn in Rome. lie carried the intelligence to Cicero. 

Then* followed that picturesque seeiffc—so familiar, I 
dare say, to most of you—by which the calmness and fore¬ 
sight of the consul were proved equal to his zeal. A 
common man might have rushed at once to disclosure and 
vengeance!. But so did not he. He saw that amidst a 
populace so jealous and irritable endless trouble might 
spring out of the precipitation of a moment. He must have 
proofs—plain, conclusive, producible proofs—of the proceed¬ 
ings, from step to step, of the detected conspirators. lie 
directed, therefore, that the Gaulish ambassadors should still 


feign acquiescence. They must confer,^aml negotiate, and 
promise, until they should ha\V in their possession the hand¬ 
writing of the principal traitors attached to letters of a 
treasonable character. When this was done, on the night of 
the 2d of December they left tlie city. Their route lay 
northwards, first to the camp of Catiline, and then home¬ 
wards into Gaul. They passed through the silent streets 
of tlic^city, soon after midnight, equipped for their journey: 
they took the line of tlie^great northern road, and made for 
the Milvian Bridge, by which it crosses the Tiber a mile 
beyond" the walls: thcy.»reachcd the bridge, but they did not 
cross it. The cavalcade was stopped by a strong guard 
posted at fc the bridge by the consul’s orders; and before 
day-break the ambassadors, with their papers and letters, 
were safely lodged in his house, before a rumour of the 
seizure or the discovery had reached-the ears of their late 
accomplices. 

The next stage in this eventful story is the examination 
of the conspirators before the senate.« One by one they 
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were introduced, briefly interrogated, confronted with their 
own handwriting, and abashed into silence. The day was 
far advanced #hen Cicer* passed from the* senate-house to 
the Rostra, and, amidst the liveliest tokejis of emotion and 
gratitude, detailed t<^ the people the transactions of the 
night and of th<? day. But the danger was not, past, nor 
his toils ended. There remained the great question—on 
which, as he dimly foresaw, the tranquillity of his whole 
future life depended—what should be Ihe punishment of 
the condemned conspirators. Many difficulties beset the 
discussion. The power of lift* and death over a citizen 
belonged, by the constitution of Rome, not to the senate, 
but to his peers—the assembled people. In times of tumult 
and peril the rule had been departed from ; but always with 
reluctance, and always with risk. Was this an exceptional 
case? Was it puTdcnt, in a case of guib so manifest and 
so heinous, to await the changes of an appeal to the people ? 
Or, when all voices concurred, for the moment, in a verdict 
of condemnation, was it. safe to brave the. consequences, and 
inflict on the instant a jt'iialty so righteously deserved ? 

This was the subject of the memorable debate of the 
5th of December. r flie conspirators, distributed for safe¬ 
keeping among the houses of individual senators, jyvaited 
in solemn suspense the result of thg discussion. The senate 
met on that day in the Temple of Concord, beneath the 
shadow of the CapitMine: and there, in speeches so cha¬ 
racteristic, aud with stityi unusual minuteness recorded, the 
great question was pondered, whether a servile adherence to 
law should or should not, for once, ttc Superseded bj^a regard 
to the exigency of the time, to the existence of the con¬ 
stitution itself. • 

The first impression seems to have been, that there 
could be no doubt about it—that the punishment, of treason, 
and such treason, could only be death. The consul elect. 
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Silanus, a man of no peculiar originality or resolution, 
briefly moved the decree for capital punishment. He was 
followed by the great man of the fhturo—not' yet understood 
or appreciated as he was to be—Julius Caesar. With great 
address, if (as some imagined) he jiad once dealt with 
Catiline—^wifch great discretion, if (as we r may rather sup¬ 
pose) he was providing against the future fickleness of his 
countrymen—lie urged, not the injustice—for nothing, he 
said, was too bad for such criminals—but the inexpediency, 
of an act of bloodshed. It was not too severe, but too mild, 
too brief, a penalty, A far heavier punishment (he sug¬ 
gested) and one open to no charge of being illegal or un¬ 
constitutional, would be separate imprisonment for life in 
the strong towns of Italy. Let this oe their fate, and let it 
be made criminal to propose their release. 

Cicero thought otherwise. He saw cl*e impression made 
by the words of Caesar; and we may well suppose that he 
shrank from the, responsibility of carrying, by too strong an 
avowal of his wishes, the opposite vote. But the line of his 
argument was admirably adapted to the end he had in view. 
He treated the second and milder proposal as the expression 
of an anxious regard for his own future safety in days when 
the memory of the plot should have faded. He desired, he 
said, no such consideration Ilis life was, as it had been, at 
his country’s ‘service, in whatever form it might be de¬ 
manded of him. Let them rememb^i' the enormity of the 
crime of those* men. Let them reflect on the magnitude of 
the perils just escaped. Nor let them dream for one moment 
that these perils art* < Over. Catiline lives: the seeds of 
rebellion are scattered throughout Italy: the embers of 
treason still glow within the city: iet them beware. A 
misplaced lenity towards the authors of such evils might 
again plunge the Republic in calamities of portentous 
magnitude. 
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The tide of feeling was turned, but the result might still 
be doubtful. Cato rose. lie was a Stoic, and a patriot of 
the old sclioobj a rigid $cnsor of modern, morals; a man 
who professed an utter indifference to the opinion of his 
generation, treated expediency as an immorality, and 
trampled with Altai energy upon circumstances which he 
could not control. It was not difficult to foresee, how he 
would act on this occasion. lie expressed surprise at the 
discussion of such a question. What doubt could there be 
as to the punishment of open enemies ? I1‘ mercy must be 

shown, lot it be shown to tin; good, not.tho bad—the lmyiy, 
not the few. The preservation of the one was incompa¬ 
tible with the safety of the other, 'flic project of their 
dispersion through thb towns of Italy was open to every 
objection. Were they formidable at. lhune.? they would 
be more so in placv* less strong to resist them : if anywhere, 
let them be imprisoned hem* lint discri iditabTc (1 te 

said) was this debate! What, craven fear kept Roman 
senators silent, or mitigated and modified their sentence, 
when the thunder-cloud of war hung over them—Catiline 
without, Ids accomplices within ! Let them cut short their 
deliberations, and execute at once, upon criminals convicted 
and self confessed, tfte only appropriate and effective pun¬ 
ishment. 

The ascendancy of one strong will ovdr an irresolute 
assembly has been often exemplified, and the voice ef Cato, 
exerted unquestionably on the side..of justice, if not of a 
comprehensive and far-sighted wisdom, overbore all oppo¬ 
sition. The resolution was adoptfed^ the sentence of death 
passed. Not even then did Cicero breathe freely* Deeply 
impressed with the extent of the conspiracy, the precarious¬ 
ness of the moment, and the effect (at certain times) of a 
stern and terrible promptitude, he proceeded at once, with 
a numerous guard of friends and citizens, to the house 
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where Lentulus, the traitor-magistrate, was detained, and 
then returned with him through the Forum to that Ma- 
mertine prison on the slope of^ the Capitol, which still 
records, in our own times, the days before Rome was a 
Republic. There* before the evening, tlic bloody work of 
execution was accomplished : and (Sicert returned to his 

ft 

house, amidst the acclamations of a unanimous city, to enjoy 
the noblest triumph that a grateful country could bestow. 

‘Magnificent as was the position of Cicero at this 
moment, it acquired qualities scarcely less distinguished to ' 
maintain than to acquire it. And of some of these qualities 
he was unhappily destitute. lie was one of those men who 
are capable of extraordinary occasional exploits in a field 
not natural to them. The latest of French Revolutions 
witnessed the strange phenomenon of a poetical and imagi¬ 
native author changed, for a moment, ic.Jo the head of an 


administration, keeping in check by an almost miraculous 
eloquence the fury of a l\untie populace, and then sinking 
as suddenly into a man of no mark or name but such as his 
pen can create for him. Cicero was a man of a higher 
order than Lamartine, but of a not less peaceful nature. 


Twice or thrice 


in his life bo braced 


himself to acts of 


personal courage; but these were beside, if not above, the 
mark of Ids common disposition.- Amidst the difficulties 
and perils of his consulship lie had displayed the powers at 
once of\a general and a statesman. Epery movement of the 
troops in the brief war which close$ the career of Catiline 
was planned by Cicero. But this was a forced, though 
noble effort; and maif^causes were at work to postpone 
for a lofig season the rekindling of the genius of his 


consulship. 

“ I will not deny,” Niebuhr says, “ that at the end of 
his consulship he felt rather giddy.” Nothing is so perilous 
to moral sobriety as a triumph which takes the victor by 
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surprise. A military man may put down a conspiracy as 
he would fight a battle; to a civilian such an exploit, is 
intoxicating. JWe can sej*, in the retrospect, how Cicero 
should have deported himself. He should have accepted 
without demanding honour. If denied to him, he should 
have dispensed with gratitude. He had abundant resources 
within and around him. In the Forum ho reigned without 
a rival. He had beaten Ilortensius on his own ground. 
The attachment of Clients preserved, and of provinces 
avenged, by his eloquence, might have compensated him for 
the silence of the mob or the coldness of the senate. In his 
study no obloquy could reach him. In the composition of 
his immortal treatises on Moral Duties or the Perfect 


Orator, he might haw.* earlier sought that solace to which 
at last his miseries drove him. Kven in the Republic his 
work was not cndftt). In proportion as he learnt to exercise 
a self-respecting reserve, he # frouhl h.ivi been song ht, con¬ 
sulted, and followed, lie was the natural link between the 
two higher orders of the state—the equestrian, from which 
lie was sprung, and thc^senatorian, into which lie had made 


his way. He might have been the orach*, of constitutional 
law, the mediator between conflicting factions, shaming the 
selfishness and controlling the violence of dictators and 
triumvirates. Tt was a function almost forced updn him. 
Men felt that it was his vocation? The pains which Caesar* 
bestowed upon the cultivation of his good-will, hist anxiety 
to remove him from \ scene of danger,*l.lie tenderness with 
which lie bore his vacillation aifd at last forgave his 
hostility—are so many indication ^if wc necdeTl them) of 
tho importance which. Cicero really possessed, anti, alas ! of 
the advantages to wfoich he was blind. 

Still it was something in that ago—perhaps in any age 
—to be free from every suspicion of avarice, of corruption, 
of indifference forgone moment to his country’s tranquillity 
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and welfare. It was something to mourn with a sense of 
personal bereavement over broken laws and corrupt tri¬ 
bunals. It was some tiling to l^avc no other difficulty in 
choosing between rival leaders than that of discovering 
which of the two* was the more likely, in case of victory, 
to restore order and rebuild the shattered fabric of a free 
constitution. And if he hesitated long, and often wavered; 
if his adhesion to Pompey was sometimes too reluctant, and 
sometimes too patient—too tolerant Both of personal slights 
and of a, manifest incapacity for greatness; wc must not 
forget, on tins other hand, how false were the professions, 
by turns, of every party, how deep the concealment of 
intentions, how gradual the- developomerit of designs, liow 
late the. revelation of characters, wltich w°. read by a light 
denied to Cicero; we must beware of too sweeping a con¬ 
demnation of a policy which our knowledge of results and 
event?, may rather obscure thfli^ elucidate. 


The political stage was nov occupied by the second of 
the three sets of actors which Cicero’s life witnessed. The 


days of Marin?, and Sylla were longheaded. Up to the time 
of Cicero’s consulship it might have required some penetra¬ 
tion to discern the successor of cithcf. Pompey had been 
known hitherto chiefly as a successful general. In that 
capacity lie had early won laurels which enabled him to 
'anticipate, by several yejfrs the legal ago for civil honours. 
But witji all his reputation, and all hi ^popularity, his prin¬ 
ciples were still doubtful. IIis lonif absences on foreign 
service made him an V>bjeet of great curiosity and great 
anxiety to •politicians atjjionu*. llis return from the long 
war with "king Mithrulates was expected by the consti¬ 
tutional party with alternations of liqpe and fear. The 
fact is, that, respectable as he was in conduct and plau¬ 
sible in profession, ho was a man of no elevation and little 
patriotism. If lie had found the leadership of one sid$ 
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preoccupied, he would have taken that of the other. If the 
senate had found a representative in Caesar, he would have 
become the patron of the people. A man without principle 
and without ideas, he was won by assiduous flattery to the 
aristocrat!cal side, and a choice which accident had decided 
habit confirmed iftid s£lf-interest perpetuated. 

Pbmpey had in every sense the start of Caesar. Six 
years his senior, his fortune had been fostered by the smiles 
of Sylla, as Caesar’s was retarded by liis frown. But this 
mattered little. Caesar’s was a genius at once universal and 
intuitive. When he first drew his svgord, lie was a con¬ 
summate general. When Ik; first mounted the Rostra, lio 
was a finished speaker. lie could give Poiupcy three- 
fourths of the distaiTce, and come in victor. He could 
appear to waste liis youth in a frivolous self-indulgence, 
and yet, when it suited liim to start into activity, produce a 
hand more powerful than Pompoy’s, and a tongue* more 


persuasive than Cicero’s, liis was a case which, if often 
repeated, would be, in this respect, a ruinous example. 
Happily it is one nevemmitated without failure. 

Never was there a greater contrast than between Cmsar 
and the man whoso cause lie revived. Marius *o illiterate. 


so rugged, so savagfc; Cassar so brilliant, so accomplished, 
so humaiio. Alone of all the chiefs of parlies in those evil 
times, Cicsar neither executed nor threatened a proscription. ' 


A patriot he was \ot: but in liis aggression upon the 
liberties of his country he was mgrre sinned against than 
sinning j he was impelled by the force of circumstances 
which none but a Christian liero capld have withstood. 

Crassus was the third member of what is incorrectly 


designated in histony as the first triumvirate; a man of 
immense wealth, and considerable talents as a speaker, but 


in other respects so inferior to both his rivals that his early 
disappearance fi‘041 the scene of their conflict is cliiefly 
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remembered as having tarnished, by an unwonted defeat, the 
arms of Home in the distant East. 

Such were the men amongst whom Cicer^had to choose 
his leader. Amf it was his misfortune—perhaps his fault— 
to affront each m&rtally. To Pompey he had written an 
unfortunate letter, upbraiding him, St thge moment of his 
triumph oVer Mithridates, with indifference to the glories of 
the conqueror of Catiline. Crassus could never forgive the 
imputation which had connected his*namc with the extinct 
conspiracy. Caesar, less sensitive and more placable, was 
provoked by an unguarded expression in Cicero's defence of 
Anionius, to deprive him, at a most critical moment, of the 
only protection that could have saved him. 

The lowest, depression of his fortunes was at hand. The 
brilliant achievements of his consulship were now become 
an old story. Men were tired of liis ijghcarsals of them. 
Those* glowing descriptions conflagration and massacre, 
which till his extant Orations - scarcely exaggerated, per¬ 
haps, as records of a danger averted — sounded fanciful in 
the retrospect., and indelicate from Jiim. Pompey, though 
thankful at first, for an ally so distinguished, had long been 
indifferent and was now treacherous. • Since the coalition 
of the three rivals, and the consolidation (short-lived as it 
was) of their conflicting interests, no one of them needed 
•support, and all.would be*glad, if it could be done decently, 
to be rir[ of a bystander so respectable. - 

It was not. neewsary that they should crush, only that 
they should desert him.** An enemy nad long been at work, 
than whom* there could bfi none fitter. Clodius had taken 
the place of Catiline. Ap. early grudge had subsisted, from a 
time when, by a singular freak of fortune, Cicero had frus 
trated Clodius in an attack on Catiline. But this grudge 
had been well concealed, and Clodius had been one of 
Cicero's body-guard in the perilous days of the conspirators. 
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The rest of the story is known to every one. Clodius, an 
abandoned young profligate, had been caught in Caisar's 
house, in the disguise of^i woman, on a night of religious 
solemnity, from which all men were banished. This com¬ 
bination of impiety and profligacy threw the whole city into 
uproar. After lo#g difeussion and furious opposition Clodius 
was brought to trial for sacrilege. He attempted to establish 
an alibi. Cicero was called as a witness, and his evidence 
demolished the impu<?ent falsehood. But the court was 
shamelessly bribed, and Clodius was acquitted by a majority 
of votes. 

*. * 

From this moment it was the ruling passion of that 
wicked mind to destroy Cicero. There was one, ofliee, and 
but one, which promised him free scope to effect his object. 
That office was the tribuneship of the people. But the tri- 
buneship was ope’# only to plebeians, and Clodius was a 
patrician. The only access kiT through a fictitious adaption 
into a plebeian family. Accordingly, alter delays and diffi¬ 
culties into the detail of which I must not enter, Clodius 
became, by a mockery#of law, the son of a plebeian many 
years his junior, and entered upon the tribuneship in liis 
new capacity, toward* the close of Ciesar’s consulship, in the 

year b.c. 59 . • 

* 

It wno but; too evident what must follow. *Ciecro, 
indeed, relying upon some vague promise said to have been ' 
exacted from Clodius by Pompcy, jstill cherished the hope 
that services like his .vould not la* rewarded by ruin. JSor 
did the fatal decree name him. It &as couched in gcuuial 
terms. “ Whoever had put to d^ifh a Roman citizen un¬ 
tried should be interdicted”—such was the ancit'iiT phrase— 

“ from fire and wates,” within a certain distance from Romo. 
The promulgation of this edict, fully as he should have ex¬ 
pected it, took Cicero by surprise. Little comfort could be 
derived from its ^vagueness. Who could doubt that the 
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very next step would be to fill up that blank ? Cicero at 
once assumed that mourning garb which was the customary 
badge of the accused. lie was irot left without many pre¬ 
cious proofs of the esteem in which he was held. A mul¬ 
titude of men of both his orders—the equites and the senate 
—changed their attire with him. Applications, by him or 
for him, were made in every quarter which afforded the 
slightest hope. Poinpey went to his villa, to be out of the 
way of unpleasing sights and annoying importunity. One 
consul received a deputation of knights and nobles with 
intolerable rudeness.^ The other admitted the pusillanimity 
of his own conduct, but said that every one must shift for 
himself, kt was plain that nothing short of a civil conflict 
could maintain Cicero in Home, llis resolution was taken. 


There should be no fighting for him. lie liad once saved 
Home by his energy; he would do so rifnv by his patience, 
lie loft flic city. c 

II is departure did not .it once turn the. tide in his favour. 
For the moment if left Clodius rampant. The demolition of 
his stately house on the Palatine; the dedication of the area 
as the site ol'a Temple of Freedom ; the spoliation of his villas 
at T usoul luh and Formiaj; the promulgation of a new edict, 
banishing him by name, and to a distancebf four hundred miles 
from Italy ; the denunciation of penalties against all who 
should shelter him, or propose a decree for his restoration ;— 
all these? measures followed Cicero’s dy£>arture in rapid suc¬ 
cession, and filled his mind with that anise of utter desolation 
and hopeless wretchedness which breathes in every line of his 
letters during this protpx;\ed exile. 


It is the fashion to decry such feelings as unmanly and 
abject. Of course they could not coexist with a mind 
thoroughly Christian or thoroughly philosophical. They 
show (what can be no surprise to us) that there is a wide 
difference between theory and practice, between philosophy 
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and self-command. But when we pass from those general 
reflections to the particular case, wo must make a large allow¬ 
ance. We shafll reckon it*s one part of hi ^misfortune that 
he was destitute: of that knowledge in which alone is peace. 
We shall remember that to Cicero Rome was everything: 
he loved his country—not the name only, nor the idea, but 
the reality, the aspect, the fyce of his country—with a pure 
and passionate devotion, which made it an agony to be parted 
From her. There dwelt every occupation, every interest, 
every association, which was dear to him in memory or in 
prospect. I question whether there arq many men, evcq, in 
Christian times, who, loving their country as Cicero loved 
his, would have left it with a less heavy heart, or bewailed 
themselves less bitterly in the ear of private friendship. In 
our own time, the brief exile of Guizot in England was 
bewailed by him oil* a public occasion in terms scarcely less 
pitiable. The total loss of property is sonu thing. The wreck 
of houses and villas—beautified by one’s taste, and enriched 
with one’s treasures of literature and art—is something. 
Disgrace is something. •Ingratitude on the part of friends is 


something. The loss of all power of usefulness is something. 
It is idle to pretend to despise these things, or to take it for 
granted that we shdUld have been courageous under them. 
And if to all these causes of degression was added, in the 
case of Cicero, a sensitiveness keen, delicate, Almost morbid— 
so that what was pa\n to others wjys death to him ? if in a 
peculiar manner he liyed upon the*, sympathy of men, re¬ 
quiring a more than commonly gemal atmosphere to give 
expansion to his faculties and vitality to his life; we shall 
And here enough to explain, if not to justify, those (expres¬ 
sions of anguish and despair which mark every step of his 
journey, every day of his exile from Rome. 

His absence lasted from the beginning of April in one 
year to the 4 th September in the next. During some 
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months he was the guest of the Roman quaestor Plancius, in 
a place so familiar to us all in the Christian records of the 
next century—the Macedonian ct^y of Thossalonica. 

For some time, after his departure the exertions of his nu¬ 
merous friends at Rome were ineffectual in awakening public 
sympathy in his favour. It was natural, tfiougli quite unde¬ 
served, that, in his life'of seclusion and melancholy abroad,' 
lie should be often tempted to accuse them of lukewarmness 
—so difficult is it for an interested person to see both sides 
of his own ease, or to understand the thousand impediments 
wbieh may interfere, with the success of the most zealous 
efforts in his behalf. At length the turn came. Pompey 
was at last disgusted with Clodius. Caesar and Crassus had 
wished rather to humble Cicero than to ruin him. The 


people missed his eloquence. The senate wanted his counsel. 
The new consuls, interpreting truly the popular feeling, pro¬ 
posed the vote for his recall. \ml though months of factious 
turbulence might still intervene, the result was no longer 
doubtful: all Italy was summoned to Rome to swell the 
divisions in liis favour: and at length, amidst indications of 
joy such as had never greeted the triumph of a victorious 
consul, Cicero re-entered the city, and proceeded at once, 
with a piety which may teach a usefuf lesson to times more 
enlightened, to pay his dutiful thanksgivings in the Temple 
of the Deity of A lie Capitol. 

Cicfro was restored*. Ilis demolished house rose again 
from its ruins. Ilis dismantled villas were adorned afresh 

i 

from HiiuiH voted to him from the treasury. But who could 
restore him to himself 3 * Who could re-in vest with con¬ 
fidence in himself and in the Republic a man whose pride 
had boon thus wounded, his fidelity thus rewarded? The 
five years which follow, after a brief moment of natural 
exultation at the honours which greeted his return, are the 
most melancholv of his whole life. Caesar was now absent. 
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engaged in those arduous campaigns in Gaul which his own 
pen has immortalized. Yet even from thence he exercised 
a severe, though not unfriendly, control ovor the actions of 
Cicero. From the shores of Britain, anjidst scenes of per¬ 
petual exertion, he fjund time to write to him constantly. 
We hear, and would gladly forget it, of poems b% Cicero in 
honour of Caesar. If for a moment the spirit of his con¬ 
sulship stirs within liiyi, and he ventures upon tiio freedom 
of proposing the re-consideration of an agrarian law of 
Caisar, the first hint of Caesar’s displeasure' recalls him to his 
later and humbler self. If at last lie •cherishes the idea of 
escaping from (lie difficulties of his position by accepting a 
lieutenancy under Pompey in Spain, a word from the camp 
of Caesar elicits renewed assurances of his de\oiion, and 
binds afresh the trammels from which lie. was just struggling 
to be free. With t*rassus his gelations were of a more equal, 
and therefore less painful, kilid. There w as a pleasant bond 
between them in the friendship of Cicero for his son. lie 
still ventured to confront Crassus in the senate; and their 
last amicable meeting,® when lliey supped together in the 
gardens of the Tiber before the departure of Crass us on his 
fatal expedition, was by Crassu^'s invitation, not Cicero’s. 
To Pompey, notwithstanding occasional expressions in com¬ 
munications with his rival, he s^ill gave a hesitating and 
often discontented adhesion, mistrusting more and more the 
sincerity of his professions, but regarding him as flic only 
hope of a cause which he* had deliberately chosen. 

A lime of political discomfort was always \yith Cicero 
one of literary toil. In his lrequwi^ sojourns at his various 
Italian villas—at Anflum, at Astura, at Cumai, at Pompeii, 
at Tusculum—he ftfrgot for the time the entanglements of 
his public position, and devoted his energies to those glorious 
compositions over which the lapse of ages has had no power. 
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Ilia treatises De Oratore and De Republica belong to thia 
period. 

Jt is not my ^purpose to dwell tdpon the nierits of Cicero 
as a philosopher. But the hastiest survey of his life must 
not overlook the circumstance that it was he, first and 
perhaps alone, who opened to Rome those treasures of 
wisdom which till then were not only enshrined but con¬ 
cealed in the marvellous literature of Greece. To have 

a 

done, for the second time, the work of Socrates upon philo¬ 
sophy ; to have brought it down from the region of tran¬ 
scendental sages to^tlie level of daily life and of common 
men; this was his legitimate boast, and the judgment of 
posterity 1ms ratified it. An original thinker, perhaps, he 
was not; but he was what the world wants even more—a 
man of prodigious industry '■and boundless research, who 
could tell in the best of words what tlid wisest of men had 
thought. 

At Rome his occupation was still that of twenty-five 
years earlier—the occasional prosecution and the frequent 
defence. A great demand was no\V to be made upon one 
quality which seldom, and another which never, failed him. 
Firmness and eloquence were alike needful for the defence of 
Milo. The hateful career of Clodius had been abruptly ended. 
His long course of turbulence, his violent aggressions upon 
life and property by the agency of hired ruffians, had had 
their natural efl’ect. Others had leariij/thc §ame art. Milo, 
iu particular, had hiredband of gladiators, with which ho 
made reprisals upon Otodius. A strange time this, when 
even order must clothe jls'Jf in the garb of riot! Both were 
now candidates for office—Clodius foi* the priclorship, Milo 
for the consulship. The excitement of a contested election, 
always considerable, was by antecedent circumstances in- 
ilamed in this ease into frenzy. It happened one afternoon 
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that Clodius, returning from the country with several armed 
attendants along tlie Appian Way towards Rome, encoun¬ 
tered his cnenfy Milo, advancing from th® city, with his 
usual retinue of gladiators. A scuffle ensued, in which 
Clodius was wounded. Taking refuge in a wayside tavern, 
he was pursued T>y his opponent, and left, with eleven of 
his followers, lifeless on the scene of the encounter. The 
arrival of the corpse in the city, with all the pomp and 
circumstance with which the fury of partisans could surround 
it, was the signal for a general riot, in which the senate- 
house and its adjoining portico were burnt to the ground, 
and of which the result was the appointment of Poinpey to a 
third and sole consulship. • 

Pontpey had no love* for Clodius, but ho dreaded scarcely 
less the turbulence of Milo. -10very application, every oiler 
in his behalf was Cbldly refused. The day of the trial 

f w 

arrived. The shops were slflit, and the. Forum crowded. 
Every avenue and passage was thronged with the ruffians,of 
the murdered demagogue. High above the multitude, com¬ 
manding the attention of the orator, and surrounded by an 
armed guard, sat tlu dictator-consul—his will well known, 
his power to enforce it obtruded upon the view. Jt was 
under these circumstances that Cicero rose in defence of 
Milo. His ease was plausible, if n^>t convincing. The en¬ 
counter at Bovilke bad been planned, he said, not by Milo, 
but by Clodius. ^loeuis was on horseback, equipped for 
action: Milo was in a carriage, accejnpanied by his wife, 
and attended by her women. *For the result the Aggressor 
must be held responsible ; and Clodiqs was the aggressor. 
But if otherwise — if the death of Clodius had been, in 
design as well as act? the work of Milo—he would have 
deserved, not the vengeance, but the gratitude, of the Re¬ 
public, for ridding licr of a pest so insufferable. 

Such was the avgument j and many a worse case had 
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satisfied a Roman jury. But the nerve of the orator was 
for once unequal to his eloquence. The parade of military 
force (though not personally unfriendly), and the murmurs 
with which his appearance was greeted by the faction of 
Clodius, robbed him of his accustomed fire, and neutralized 
the effect of that unrivalled oration/whith, as we read it 
nineteen centuries afterwards, we pronounce to be irre¬ 
sistible. Milo was condemned and exiled; destined by his 
own restless genius to a yet worse'end in the last days of 
that struggle which was now imminent. 

. The .year which follows forms a curious episode in the 
life of Cicero. The command of a province, with the 
dignity and emoluments of a proconsul, was the great prize 
which stimulated the ambition of 'candidates for office at 
Rome. For Cicero it had no attractions. In his consulship, 
ho had used his claim upon a province only as a means of 
winning his colleague to ttu side of duty. He had no 
military ambition ; and in point of emolument, a province 1 
was lucrative only to the unscrupulous. Besides, Rome 
was the centre of all his interest*: whatever removed him 
from Rome was to him a mislortuno. But a law now passed 
gave him no choice in (he matter. r An ex-consul of live 
years’^ standing must take a province, if the lot fell upon 
him. The lot did fall upon Cicero; and Cilicia, with ite 
robber fastnesses and impending Fartliians, was the pro¬ 
vince Assigned to him. r • 

With how much inductance and how many lamentations 
he undertook this office, is. known to all readers of his 
letters. From the d.*y. r of his embarkation his incessant 
prayer to liis friends is to prevent, the extension of his 
governorship beyond one year. But, however uncongenial, 
the duty was nobly performed. It was well that, not in 
orations only or epistles, but in net and deed, he should 
show what a Roman magistrate might,, be to his province. 
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From the day of his arrival at Laodicea, he refused every 
purquisite and many statutable dues. He would neither 
accept, nor suffer any subordinate to accept, forage for his 
horses or firing for his kitchen. His tafyle was maintained 
at his own charge, and yet open to all comers. His deport¬ 
ment was that of*a Roman at Rome. He held hi$ morning 
levee with all the courtesy and freedom of the metropolis. 
There was no porter to forbid ingress. There was no valet 
to delay access. Ho walked unattended in his colonnade, 
and conversed on equal terms with lieutenants and with 
Asiatics. When his Roman friends endeavoured to make 
a convenience of his authority, to exact a provincial debt, or 
to provide themselves with panthers for the shows of their 
sedileships, he turned h deaf ear to them. The result was 
what courtesy and equity in administration will always 
secure. He was worshipped by liis subjects, and, after a 
few natural murmurs, obeyed^and imitated by his subalterns. 

Cicero was no soldier. In his early youth, to complete 
the education of a gentleman, he had served one campaign 
in the Italian war. In ftis consulship he had worn armour, 
directed movements, but not drawn the sword. lie had now 


to expect active service. Tin' dreaded Part liians had crossed 
the Euphrates, and wfro hanging on his frontier. Wi^h such 
troops as In* had, he formed his camp and prepared for war. 
Ilis lieutenant was his brother Quintus, w*ho had served 
under Ca'.sar in Gaul. Everything was done, and well done, 
that the occasion required. Kngagwucnls took place, not 
indeed with the Parthian 1 *, but with the lawless tribes of 
the Cilician mountains, one of wlxicl^ earned lor tin* pro- 
consul, at the hands ol*his army, tin} complimentary title of 
Impcrator. • 


There is a strong wish in some minds to round the circle 
of honour. A civilian who has gained a battle cannot rest 
without a triumph. • He could have contented himself with 
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the fame of an author, an orator, and a statesman, if nothing 
more had fallen in his way. But if he can go down t» 
posterity as alse a successful general, he fe£ls that his lifi 
has been more coiyplete. It is thus that 1 apologize for the 
anxiety of Cicero to extort from the ^senate the empty and 
(as it happened) ill-timed honours of a triumphal procession 
into Home. In his eagerness for the passing pageant he 
counselled ill for his abiding reputation. When, amidst the 
agonies of a distracted country and the horrors of a civil' 
war, he dragged with him from Home to Capua, and from 
Capua to Brundusi*im, the encumbrance of those laurelled 
fasces which were the emblem of a demanded triumph; he 
left upon pucord a melancholy example of the possible little¬ 
nesses of real greatness, and of the damage done to the 
noblest character by the indulgence of a single weakness. 

It is pleasant to contrast ^vith such^nfinnity a record of 
a very different kind. Cicero*hnd a slave named Tiro, who 
had risen by industry and ability to a position of trust and 
honour in his household. He assisted his master in his 


library, studied under his direction, and copied and pre¬ 
served those invaluable letters which, but for him, might 
have been lost to us. On Cicero’s return from his province 
Tiro y r as attacked by illness, and left behind in Achaia. 
Cicero wrote to him incessantly—often more than daily— 
in terms of the tenderost consideration, reproaching himself 
with leawng him, expressing his impatience for his return, 
but urging him on no. account to allow his coming-to be 
hurried, jyid to consider nothing but his health and inclin¬ 
ation in the arrangeipewts for his voyage. This is but one 
of a thousand indications of that more than woman’s tender¬ 
ness which makes the character of Clccro as attractive in 
its beauty as.it is admirable in its strength. 

Cicero reached Rome at a fearful moment. It had be¬ 
come impossible for Pompey and Cuesar* to coexist longer 
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as citizens of one Republic. The senate had ceased to 
temporize, and cast in its lot with Pompey. Events fol¬ 
lowed each other with th# speed of lightning. To the last 
moment the most ludicrous miscalculations were made in 
Rome of Caesar’s strength and Caesar’s daring. The possi¬ 
bility of disobedlfcncef on his part, to the orders of the senate 
was ridiculed as sheer madness, and disbelieved accordingly. 
When the news came that, in defiance of those orders, he 
had crossed the Rubicon which bounded his province—that 
lie had surprised Ariminum—that he was marching towards 
Rome—the panic was indescribable. JEvery preparation for 
resistance had still to be made. Pompey, the consuls, the 
senate, must disperse themselves where they coi*ld in quest 
oftroojs. In sixty days C;csar was master of Italy, and 
Pompey had crossed the sea for Greece. 

Cicero hud left-J\orne with the rest of his order, but it 
was long before he could res<fIvo to follow their fliglft from 
Italy. He loudly bewails in the letters of this period the 
miserable incapacity of Pompey. lie would fain have been 
allowed in this strugglr to stand neutral. But this was a 
position which neither party would concede to him. The 
senators across the \$ater were already branding him as a 
renegade. Ca\sar made it a condition that lie should return 
to Rome, and return to register, or at least acquiesce in, his 
edicts. The result was that tie crossed^the Adriatic,* 
and spent a miserable eighteen months in the Aunp at 
Dyrrhachium. When all was lost, li£ hatl no better resource 
than to throw himself upon the forbearance of the conqueror, 
and resume the occupations of pear^. 

It was in the internal between the victory an<f the death 
of Caesar that Cicero«suffered that heaviest of all his sorrows, 
the loss of his daughter Tullia. I know nothing in history 
more pathetic than the record of this grief. A man of 
the most affectionate nature, disappointed in every other 
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relation of public and private life, with an imperious wife, 
an irritable brother, and an often undutiful son—in this one 
point alone he Jiad found rest.% Ilis anguish was incon¬ 
solable. He buried himself in the profoundest solitude- 
in the gloomy walks of his house at Astura—and nursed his 
misery into despair. What would he ftavc%iven for one ray 
of that light which cheers the desolation of the Christian 
mourner ! It is instructive to study the topics of consolation 
with which his friends approached fum. “I cannot help 
mentioning,” says one of these, in a celebrated letter still 
extent, “one tiling ^rliich has given me no small comfort, 
and may serve, perhaps, also to mitigate your grief. On my 
return front Asia, as I was sailing from JEgina towards 


Megara, I began to contemplate the pfospect of the countries 
around me. ^Rgina was behind, Megara before mo; Piraeus 
on the right, Corinth on the left: alV which cities, once 
famoufc and flourishing, now'lie overturned and buried in 
their ruins. Upon this sight I rould not but think presently 
wKhin i.-rgs* .ftot ourselves if 

-^liy of ouv friends happen to die, ydio»8*4i.®t.ijf > ao short at 
the longest, when the carcasses of so many noble'CitioS llO - 
here exposed before mo in one view f Believe me, X was 
not a little strengthened by this contemplation. Try the 
force o/it upon yourself. Imagine the same prospect before 
‘your own eyes. 'Or, to come nearer home, consider how many 
of our greatest men havp lately perished at once—what de¬ 
struction has been mack* in the empire—what havoc in all 
its provinces—and then ask yourself liow you can be so 
much shocked to be deprived of the fleeting breath of one 
feeble woman, who, if not now, must have died a few years 
later by the very law of her existence.** Alas! from such 
comforters well might Cicero turn away to his studies and 
to his writings, or to plans for the erection of temples to her 
whom his imagination had deified. 
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The next year witnessed that most striking of all the 
scenes of history—the assassination of Caesar in the senate- 
house of Rome* Cicero wjfc that day amongst the spectators. 
Rumour named him as an accomplice in the plot; but Shak- 
speare has more truly represented the fact, if not the reason, 
of his exclusion* Stfll, to a Roman, the morality of tyran¬ 
nicide could be scarcely a doubtful question; and *Cicero lost 
no time in applauding the deed, and aiding tlio cause of 
Brutus with his counsels and with his name. 

I must not stay to unravel the tangled maze of events 
and of characters brought into view J>y the fall of Cnesar. 
The stage was speedily cleared of all save throe actors—it 
might bo said with more truth, of all save tugo. During 
the struggles which jfreoeded this phase of the. revolution, 
something of the same vacillation which had marked his 
earlier conduct was again apparent in Cicero. Through 
that year of agitation and excitement he never intofmitted 
his literary labours: some of his greatest compositions date 
from this period. But he longed to escape from the mani¬ 
fold snares of that troublous time : he would bid farewell to 
Italy; he would visit his son at Athens, and return in 
happier days. lie sailed slowly down the Campanian coast, 
writing as he went,* and resting each night at some friend’s 
seaside villa, till, in a fortunate hour, there met*him at 
Rhcgium a private summons from the capital, which revived 
within him an energy long dormant, and opened tin? last and 
brightest scene of his glory. m * 

Cicero came to match himself*against Antony. That 
unprincipled adventurer was in tjje act of throwing off the 
mask and opening 4he civil war. * Twice before his de¬ 
parture he assailed Cicero in the senate; but the combatants, 
as it happened, never met. Cicero’s line was at once taken. 
All hesitation, all reserve, were ended with him for ever. 
It was a time of magnificent, of redeeming, greatness. For 
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those few months Cicero was again what he had been in tho 
days of Catiline. But the scale was larger. Tho stake was 
more enormous-—for himself andtfyr Rome. ^Through thoso 
long months, from September to April, the majestic volume 
of his Philippics was gradually unfolding—each oration 
marking some definite incident in tin ■•progress of events— 
each rising above the last in the vehemence of its invective 
and the persuasiveness of its enthusiasm. The sympathy of 
an enraptured audience, and the consciousness of a recovered 
dignity, roused into fresh life every energy of his soul; and 
when lie closed Ills la3t effort, with the proposal of a fifty 
days’ thanksgiving in honour of the victory of Mutina, it 
was in the,tone of a man who feels that his work is done, 
and can enjoy the. rest which follow's it,. 

Cicero’s work mis done. We ean picture to ourselves 
but too exactly the eouucil vvhieh sealed his doom. The 
chan tail of war and the impels^ ot‘ sell-interest have united 
for the moment three rival leadiis. On an island in the 
little river which Hows bv Huloirna, there arc seated toge- 
tlier, in a three days’ conference, iJie able and profligate 
Antony, the vain and incapable Lepidus, and one besides, 
the young Octavius—of deep discernment, and deeper dissi¬ 
mulation—tin* future Augustub of ini])*’rial Rome. On a 
table bolbre them there lies a catalogue of illustrious names, 
and they are pricking tlicnl for proscription. Each by turns 
demands*the sacrifice of an enemy, and it, must be purchased 
by the sacrifice of a Triced. Antony will surrender ail uncle, 
if Lepidus will give up H brother. A list of three hundred 
senators an A two thousand knights is at last completed. But 
there is a lfst within a list —seventeen pressing claims which 
must be satisfied on the instant.. Need it bo added that the 
first name on this list is that of Cicero ? 

It Avas now December, and Cicero was enjoying with his 
brother the repose of his villa at Tusculuip. The aspect of 
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affairs was gloomy and threatening; but the bloody designs 
of the confederates were still secret, and the mild exterior 
and calm word* of Octaviu^ forbade despair. Suddenly the 
news is brought in that the ministers of death are in quest 
of them. The resolution is instantly taken: they must fly 
to the camp of the patriots in Macedonia. From Cicero’s 
home at Astura they can at once embark and bo free. 
Thither they were earned in litters, enjoying each other’s 
conversation by the vfcty. But a new difficulty presented 
itself—the want of money for their long exile. One of them 
must return—and to Rome. For Cicero, such an attempt 
would he madness: the search for his brother might bo less 
keen. They parted —to meet no more. His brother, on 
reaching the city, wan instantly detected, and murdered. 
Meanwhile, Cicero himself embarked at Astura, and slowly 
coasted along that, ftyniliar shore. But at nightfall, weary of 
the sickness and irresolution,vfhirh tonne; tod him, he* went 
ashore at Cireeii, and lost some precious hours in a project, 
abandoned at daybreak, of killing himself on the threshold of 
Octavius at Rome. 4gain he resumed his voyage, and 

again, for the last time, determined to sleep on shore. Jlis 
beloved villa at Forufhe was his latest resting-place. The 
agony of irresolution was now intolerable, and lie implored 
his attendants to disturb him no more;—to sillier liirfl to die 
in peace, if it, must be so, in the, fcmd which he had saved. • 
For some hours he slept soundly: then his servants, lifting 
him in their arms, replaced him in his*litter, and hurried 
through the woods towards the coafct. Scarcely had they 
started, when the executioners reached the villa. # The doors 

ft 

were closed against thgin ; and, when*thcy entered by force, 
they could obtain qp tidings. At length they gained the 
clue. While some took the path through the wood, others 
went round to beset its outlet. But their task was soon 
ended. On their first appearance, Cicero directed his slaves 
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to s^t down the litter, and, with his chin resting on his hand— 
his .favourite posture in meditation—he fixed his eye stea¬ 
dily on his murderers, and bade strike.# The aspect of 
such misery and such courage shook, it is said, the resolution 
of the assassins, aud prolonged the sufferings of the victim. 
By Antony’s order, the head and flit? liafids were severed 
from the body, to be affixed to the fro*it of the Rostra at 
Rome:—for the head had planned, and the hands had written, 
those words of power, which only blbod could expiate, and 
expiate at last without obliterating. 

# It is said that ^ne of the authors of this tragedy lived 
to estimate more eorreetly the character and the merits of 
its victim.. The intriguing dissembler has become the Em¬ 
peror and the autocrat. Octavius has become Augustus. It 
might well be imagined that the name of Cicero would still 
cither rekindle his resentment or disturtuhis conscience. Ac- 
cordiftgly, a youthful meinberof his household, surprised one 
day in the piidst of his reading by the Emperor’s entrance, 
hastily-Concealed within his toga one of the works of the 
gr&it orator. Augustus demanded the volume—read it, 
where he stood, with profound attention—and returned it 
with the emphatic observation, “ IVly child, this was a 
learned man, and a true lover of his country.” 

The life of Cicero has drawn his character: I shall not 
detain you to moralize upon his end. A glorious end, as 
man jiftlges; the death,of a patriot, a philosopher, a hero; 
combining all that* is ^great in courage with* all that is 
beautiful in resignation. The very fact that to Cicero 
life was peculiarly de^r, pain singularly painful, death 
unspeakably cheerless—must add to •our admiration of his 
resolution even more than it deduct# from our estimate 
of his philosophy. Viewed as a Christian must view it, 
the scene is gloomy and desolate; an end indeed^ not a 
consummation; a sunset with no rising; a deluge without 
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its rainbow. Such—may the traveller exclaim, as he stands 
on that spot of surpassing beauty which tradition has marked 
out as the site* of the catJItrophe—such a^e the wages of 
this world. Such the vanity of its vanities. Such the 
measure of its gratitude. Such the satisfactions of its 
childron. Here,* in hopeless disappointment — without a 
ray of light from within or from above—fell one whose 
whole soul had yearned unconsciously throughout life for 
a strength and a peace and a love which would at once 
have sanctified his patriotism and illuminated his martyr¬ 
dom. Alas, that such a thirst as hj$ should have bqpn 
left unslaked! that such a capacity for the Gospel should 
have remained to {he end empty! 
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When it was proposed to mo to delivei* ono of tho Lectures 
in the present course, I felt obliged to decline the request. 
I durst not undertake an engagement which, front what may 
reasonably be looked for by an audience like this, would, 
I well knew, make larger demands both on time and thought 
than I could alFord ?o meet. ^VTien, however, it was £tated, 
that on two of the evenings two short’ 5 papers were to be 
read, and I was requested to take ono of those, I was in¬ 
duced to comply, feeling that less would be required, as less 
would bo expected, than when a single mind has to be 
answerable for the Tyhole of the evening’s instruction. I 

* As this was the understanding, and as this paper will probably ap¬ 
pear to be longer than such an understanding would warrant I think 
it proper to explain how that came to pus*. I got interested in the subject,* 
and wrote much more than I have here given. What is here^ however, 
is all that I took with me to the llall. It wag never my intention to 
read more of that than the time allotted ip me might permit, and then 
to promise to send tho whole of it to the planter. Though I wrote more 
than what is included iri this, paper, I did not write all diat suggested 
itself to me; and as I emleavoured to give this portion of tin? essay a sort 
of completeness, I confine myself, in its publication in this book, to what 
lay before me on the niglit of delivery and was promised to the audience. 
Whether 1 may ever recast and enlarge the piece, and attempt to make it 
into something that might be useful to such young men as it may interest, 
I cannot tell. That tgill depend on many circumstances. 
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greatly regret that the reading of two papers at the same 
time is confined to one evening, instead of taking place on 
two, as originally proposed, becau ^e, so far as 'my part in the 
experiment is concerned, I very deeply feel that it will not, 
by such a trial, have at all a fair chance of success. 

In addition to this, you must permit me to say, that I 
have another very serious source of regret. I greatly fedr 
that the word “ Authorship” does not convey a correct idea 
of the object of this paper; it may have led to expectations 
which I did not mean to excite, and am not here to satisfy. 
The term, in itself, is vague and indefinite; too much so, for 
the use to which it has boon put. It ought to have had 
some modifying epithet attached to it. The fault is mine,— 
but that only aggravates my regret. Authorship” may be 
taken to signify so much,—the subject might be treated in 
such a variety of ways,—the word will have suggested such' 
different ideas to different mind , and these, it may be, all so 
unlike anything / have thought of, that it is not only possible, 
but quite certain, the present essay will be productive of 
much more disappointment than pleasure. My sole object 
is merely to give a little plain, practical advice to some of 
these young men here, on a subject in which they happen to 
be interested, and on which, I happen to know, that a little 
advice is not unnecessary. From the apprehension, how¬ 
ever, which I have expressed, of ycur coming here with 
other expectations, I frankly acknowledge that I have been 
greatly tempted to deviate from my original purpose, and to 
venture into that wide and fertilo region, which the word 
u Authorship” naturally open® to all who can reflect, and 
who havo any knowledge of writers and books. Without 
meaning any offence, 1 believe it may bo said that a popular 
assembly generally likes better to be pleased than taught; 
and it is especially impatient if the subject of the lesson can 
only interest a few, and is of such a nature that it should 
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rather have been addressed in a more private way to thoso 
few themselves. This, unfortunately, is just my position in 
relation to wh£t I have at present to say! • It would have 
been better—far moie pleasant and agree^jble to myself—for 
this paper to have been read at the rooms of the Society to 
those only whom it may concern; and it would have bpen 
better for you —a great deal more entertaining, at least, and 
perhaps more acceptable—if I had decided on leaving my 
first object, and had launched out in pursuit of the thousand 
and ono things which the woid tm Authorship’’ suggests. 
Why, one might have gone back, like a Welsh pedigree, and 
have begun even hi fore the beginning ! The world once 
was without books,—without so much as a solitary author! 
Some may think that it would have been well for the world to 
have remained so; *as a sort of author myself, my wonder is 
that it could live a d.fy in such ^ ^tate of im laucholy destitu¬ 
tion! Then, there were the fahit, prophetic urn* shadowings of 
Authorship, - the first tude Embodiments of thought—of ideas 
that took hold of men—were* regarded as memorable—got 
fiwd in the general miifU—and wore, after a fashion, pub¬ 
lished and peipcluated in traditionary verse. Then, passing 
by pyramids and obelisks, and pictures and hieroglyphics, we 
might eome down to alphabetical writing—that wonderful art 
(whs it not an inspiration ?—something divinely taught?)— < 
that which gives visibility to sound,—catches'it in the air as 
it issues from the lip, throws it on paper, # and makes it stand 
forth in colour and form—which sjwaks to the eye—and 
which teaches language to become the guardian, ip addition 
to its being the exponent, of though! What questions, too, 
might bo started in relation to tho past! Whether the 
earlier invention of pointing, for instance—in the times, say, 
of Plato or Cicero—would have been beneficial or otlieiwiso 
for the world ? Then, how wonderful it is, that by the 
instrumentality of a»fow written signs,—letters growing into 
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words, and words into books,—men should continue to live 

after they are dead, and be felt as a power and a presence 

in the earth! Of many who hffoe been deacl thousands of 

years, it may be trply said that they are more alive now than 

they were when seen and heard by their contemporaries!' 

Look at tlje thin" in another light,—take it commercially. 

London ami Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester, may alike* 

say, or be invited to notice, how wonderful it is that persons 

who wrote and spoke in Greek and Latin, and who belonged 

to nat ions that, for so many ages have ceased to exist, should 

actually be giving employment, at this moment to thousands 

of workmen in different branches of headcraft and handicraft, 

and, as having produced a permanently marketable article, 

are to many the source of wealth,—to more the givers of 

bread 1 * Then, to think of the slow diffusion of books, the 

limits to their popularity au<\multiplication, when all had to 

be copied by the hand; or wlu’n an author, instead of being 

published by others over the edimter, had first to publish 

himself by reading his works bo his assembled friends! How 

astonishing the difference in t/iesk our timesl Millions 

% 

upon millions of volumes are now annually produced. There 
were living in Germany it was said, not long since, more 
than lijfty thousand men who had each written a book, or 
Jiooks. How many lire authors there may be at this 
moment in Europe and America, wh« shall say? Who can 
conjecture what in reserve for posterity by the constant 
increase in the nurnber^of hooks, and the growing facilities 
for their rgpid issue and extensive diffusion, when successful? 
Then, wli^t a perfect nuwvel is the modern newspaper! and, 
through it, what a power is wielded by'anonymous authorship! 

* For this thought, and for some of the other points enumerated in the 
course of this long paragraph, the writer is indebted to Rogers's Essay on 
“The Vanity and Ghiry of Literature," in his collected pieces from the 
“ Edinburgh Review." The article will richly repay perusal. 
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Then, what interest there attaches to many departments of 
literary history!—lost books, forgotten books, neglected 
books; the. royal and noble Authors of book%; the unlearned, 
the self-taught; dullness in wig and gown, and full-dress 
genius at the loom, in the field, and at the forge. Voluminous 
authors, too, and*autlfbrs of only one book,—authors whose 
title to distinction rests on a few pages, and whose claim 
society admits. Then, what topics open to us in looking at 
the peculiarities of th<? literary character, and at the per¬ 
sonal history of literary men ! IIow one might single out 
remarkable individuals,—one for liis sutjpcss, another forjiis 
misfortunes; one as the type of the poetical temperament, 
another as the representative and mirror of liis age! Pub¬ 
lishers might be extolled as tho best and worthiest en- 
couragers of literature; or the question might, be started 
whether or not Campbell was jjight in toasting Buonaparte 
as a benefactor to his species (and especially to authors), 
because he had hanged a boohsellcr ! So wo might go on, 
touching on this and the other topic suggested by the word 
which stands for the tlutno of the present paper,—the lights 
of philosophy, the eccentricities of genius, — fortune and 
fame,—beggary and disgrace,—the bright and attractive 
side of the vocation (for it has such),— 

u Or, all the ills the author's life assail,— 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail." 

* 

A speaker, or lecturer, would always rather be interesting 
than dull; he would rather have at^pntion, excite sympathy, 
and impart pleasure, than be heard with listlessness, and voted 
a bore. He would rather keep people in good humour to the 
last, than have to hurry to a close amid the noise; of a restless 
and retreating assembly, in the face of its murmured dis¬ 
approbation, or its Vardly disguised or repressed impatience. 
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With all this, however, mo 1 :! distinctly before me, I have 
withstood the temptation to break faith with myself. I shall 
proceed, therefore, to attempt wlifct, from the first, I proposed 
to do ,—and nothing else. Confining myself to one topic, 
keeping to that, limiting my remarks to what belongs to it, 
and giving up the wide range I might liafo taken, I shall 
hope to he rewarded by one or two things which are worth v* 
little self-denial to secure. I may be repaid, perhaps, by 
depositing in some minds a few of those seeds of thought 
which, one day, may come to have results far more valuable 
th:yi any present, momentary pleasure; and I may find, 
moreover, myself, as Wordsworth has so beautifully sung in 
relation toJvis use of the sonnet, that .my own part is not 
only easier but pleasanter, from lfiy being confined to 
“ a scanty plot of ground.” Such “solace” maybe found 
there as those only ean understand— • 

‘ (“ And rui’Ii .here needs must be,) 

Who have felt the weight of too much liberty.” 


II. 

Some few months since I consented to be one of a small 
committee, to examine a number of prize essays. These 
* essays were to be writlcif by young t men—shopmen, clerks, 
and persons in some way connected with business. A large 
number of manuscripts^ was sent in. Many of them were 
exceedingly creditable*to the talents, skill, and industry of 
the writers. I was surprised, however, to observe that 
several were absurdly below what ney man of sense would 
suppose a real printed hook ought to bo! I could not but 
notice, too, that some, which were distinguished by unques¬ 
tionable indications of originality and power, were blemished 
and disfigured, avid rendered inadmissible, by carelessness 
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or haste* by confusion of thought, or from inattention to 
style, and utter ignorance of composition as an art. A tow 
of the essays tvere evidently thrown off, ox* dashed off. We 
were favoured, I fear, by some of thego aspirants to the 
honours of authgrshij with their first copy—with what older 
men would call a rough draft—the faint, urifom\pd elements 
of thought—on which toil and taste would be afterwards em¬ 
ployed. There was one really clover essay that had not such 
a thing as a new paragraph, a rest, or break, for about twenty 
pages! It went on and on, like some ladies* letters (and 
gentlemen’s, too), without pause, and without points. Ifc put 
me in mind of Lord Byron’s letter to Murray, in which he 
asked him, in relation to a piece of prose •manuscript, 
“whether he knew anybody that could put in the stops?” 
In many there was the neglect of order and arrangement. 
Few indicated anything like ^n approach to the'perception 
of harmony in the construction of sentences. In most of 
them, too, .there was the want of compression; the general 
argument was not condensed; in particular paragraphs you 
looked in vain for wltal was terse, forcible, or suggestive. 
Ideas, really good in themselves, were feebly put, and loosely 
illustrated; the sense was so beaten out into verbiage that 
you lost sight of wl*at got so thin, and your attentiop flagged 
under the tiresome prolixity. In many cases, if the labour 
which had been employed to write what was so long, had 
been resolutely exerted to make the piece short—to put all 
that was said into half the size—itjwould have been a great 
relief to those who had consented to read the ymnuseripts, 
and might have resulted in some ef the “rejected addresses” 
getting into print. * 

I never wrote a! a competitor for a prize, but I have writ¬ 
ten, and printed too! As an old hand, then, at this sort of 
work—blotting and spoiling good paper, by making but indif¬ 
ferent books—I could not help being greatly interested in the 
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young authors to whom I have referred. I should have been 
a traitor and a renegade to the profession, if I had not felt 
that there was much to be commShdcd in everjr one of them. 
I hold it to bo a laudable ambition—the wish to send into 


the world a new book—a thing that can speak as soon as 
is born (if tin* world will only give it fiio opportunity!) 


it 

A 


new wan cannot do that! It is a serious matter, though,' 


the bringing foi th of intellectual offspring. In looking at 
the great bundle of manuscripts which lay before me- -written 
in nil varieties of penmanship, and on all .sorts and sizes of 
paper—I could not help thinking of the pangs and throes 
with which .some of them, no doubt, bad been produced —tho 
parental partiality with which they had been welcomed when 
born in secret, and the fond affectioifwhich followed them 


still! 1 could well understand the tremulous anxiety of 


which they were the object^; the herpes and fears, the 
thoughts and dreams, which liu'ig about, and hovered over 


them ; tin* wishes that went with them, when they were sent 
forth to abide their fate; and the palpitating apprehensions, 
the strange mixture of fear and impatience, with which tho 
decision and sentence were anticipated, which should either 
return them to win nee thev came, or advance them to the 

if * 

dignity of printed books : — * 


* “ None but an authi£ knows an author’s cares 

t 

* Or Fanny’*>loudness for the child she bears.” 

Thus, thou, it came tp pass that, when requested to read 
to you a short essay, instead of giving a lecture, tho thought 
struck me that it might iy>t bo amiss to take up the subject 
of original composition. 1 I am well aware that it is a thank¬ 
less thing to give advice, and especially so if unasked. 
When asked, it is often umvclcome to men in general; and 
as to authors, the whole fraternity, oven those in the ear¬ 
liest stage of dcvelopemcnt, in what Young would call “ the 
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bud of being,” it is generally thought that they, of all men, 
are the least sensible of the value of such service, and are 
disposed to resent, with singular ingratitude, anything that 
comes to them in the form of advice. It is said that you 
must approach an author with extreme caution, and that 
oven then you iflcursgreat risk. Your words may be pearls, 
every one of them, but the chances arc that the unhappy 
man will “ trample them under his feet, and turn again and 
rend you !” You wiM be glad to escape from liis passion or 
impatience, and may powbly find that you have got a 
lesson instead of giving one ! I am well awaro that all 
this, and a great deal more of the same sort, is thought and 
said. Biit I was not to be deterred by such slander—by so 
base a calumny on my own craft. I don’t admit tlie truth 
of the representation in respect to the constituted members 
of the guild; und J[ ha\e more faith in those of you who 
aspire to membership tluu^lio admit it m relation *o you. 
You all know that, as no man can command who has not 
been accustomed to obey, so none can teach who is not will¬ 
ing to learn. Knowing this, I am quite suro that those 
amongst you whom I more immediately address, will at once 
accord to mo a listctiing ear, and listen with appreciating 
and, perhaps, grateful regard. 

Authorship is a very different thing, in some‘respects, 
and in some departments, from •what it used to be. The 
ability to write is far more general thair it once was; the 
facilities for publication, in one torn! or other, are very 
numerous. In fact, invitations t# write—invitations ad¬ 
dressed specifically to the young, to artisan's, to shop¬ 
keepers* assistants, tind otliei; cfas&es, are notv frequent; 
classes in which, formerly, if any one was found capable of 
writing, or addicted to it, he was thought a prodigy, or 
thought himself so—both things being ‘about equally bad. 
A prize was offered, a few years since, for “ Essays on the 
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Sabbath,” by working mon—men literally engaged in the 
various handicrafts. There were spnt in 1057—the most 
popular of ihe successful pieces being waft ten by “A 
Labourer’s Daughter.” The Evangelical Alliance offered 
prizes for essays * “ On the Principles and Operations of 
Infidelity among the Working Classes all competitors 
for these phizes being limited wholly to this class of persons.* 
There were sent in one hundred and nine. Tho essays to 
which I have already referred, as hating myself been one of 
the adjudicators were called for by “ Prizes offered exclu¬ 
sively to young men engaged in eommercial pursuits.” There 
were sent in forty-six. Some years ago prizes were twice 
offered to the same class of persons for essays “On the Late 
Hourr*’ System in Shops, and 1 lie Advmlages of Early Clos¬ 
ing.” There were sent in, on tin* first occasion, about fifty; on 
the second, above one hundred. Such Idiots seem to indicate 
the existence of a very genet .\l disposition, and also of a 
general ability to write. Young men—men engaged in 
trade and manufactures, in warehouses and workshops, are 
ready, it serins, to embody their thoughts in original com¬ 
position, and even to anticipate their possible appearance in 
tie* palpable form of a printed book. *1 am willing to hope 
that it may he a good and an acceptable service to explain 
to sueh*o//r only of the necessary and essential conditions of 
Success. 


III. 

On an occasion like this, and considering who they are 
whom I aid anxious to*serve, I think,it proper to make the 
statement, and to affirm and insist uptyi the fact, that it is 
quite possible for one who is a mere English scholar to 
write well—with force, purity, eloquence, and effect. I 
have tho highest idea of the irnportanee c of thorough clas- 
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sical culture,—of the immense and incalculable advantages 
(the want of which, in some respects, nothing can supply) 
of a full scholastic and university education. I printed my 
views on that subject some twelve years since, and there is 
nothing in what I then wrote which I see any reason either 
to modify or rctfacl.# In entire consistency, however, with 
those views—views expressive of the deepest Sense of the 
value and importance of classical learning—I assert, and I 
wish you young men*to believe and remember it, that one 
who knows nothing but his ow'n tongue, may (if he likes) 
learn to use it with far more effect than thousands of those 
do who have studied the languages, and read the masters 
and models of antiquity. There was a time when England 
had not much of a literature of its own, and did not suffi¬ 
ciently value what it had; then, partly from the fashion of 
the age, and partly from the necessities of the case, even 
ladies, if they read, or rea^l^fiiuch, had (■> read La4in and 
Greek, for thus only could great and good authors be 
reached. This reason, however, does not hold now; what¬ 
ever might be the benefit to English ladies of their learning 
the ancient tongues, it certainly is not necessary for them to 
do so, from the meagreness of their own literature—ibo < 
want of thorough .good English books. In like manner, 
there was a time when, if a man yas to learn to wfite well, 
it was incumbent upon him to atudy the ^rcat writers of 
Greece and Rome,—though, even then, hocould notrflo much 
in English beyond what English writers had done before 
him; for no man can be very fat beyond the style and 
fashion of his time. While the learned were Nvritiiig for 
each other in Latin, JSnglish was*gr/idually advancing upon 
them; it was getting moulded, improved, purified, enriched. 
Age after age saw it develop©; ever and anon something was 


* See “ Education." Two Addresses delivered at Mill Hill School. 
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achieved; it kept growing in strength, stature, compass, 
refinement; it forgot some words—it learnt others j it got 
thoroughly formed, fixed, perfected'; acquined fulness of 
tone, va riety of cadence, force of character; so that now wo 
have books in fill possible styles of writing, to which every 
English reader has access, and by theostuky of which any 
one may be disciplined in English authorship. He who wiU. 
put himself under these masters, and do justice to their les¬ 
sons and their example, may acquirfi power over his own 
tongue, ability to embody and adorn his thoughts, to an ex¬ 
tent far superior to what they will possess who have enjoyed 
the advantages of a learned education, if they have not gone 
and done tihcwi.se. Whatever may be a man’s acquaintance 
with other literature and other languages, to be attractive 
and classical as an English writer, he must study English; 
and England is now so rich in those wlp> have used, or who 
use, livr tongue, that he wlu) .knows only that, has ample 
means for learning so to speak in it, that the world shall 
listen—provided always that lie has something to say. 

“ Provided that he has something.to say ; ” of course. We 
assume that, if a man has not something to say, he better 
■fotihj his tongue, and certainly he bettifr refrain from author¬ 
ship. But l wish you to understand that, even when a man 
has soihething to say, the " listening ” will not follow, or 
tiot always, unless there be something also in his mode of 
saying k. That there may be this, he must work and toil— 
toil and work. He must make it an object. He must 
labour upon style. He must give hours, and days, and 
nights, to that. His style must be his own, and it must be 
natural and. simple; but, to be his own, it must bo formed 
by the study of other men’s; and to besimple and natural, 
it must bo gradually arrived at by long devotion to com¬ 
position as an art. This one thing,— the necessity for 
labour—for labour of this sort, and on^this object ,—that 
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is the one lesson which I bring to you young men to-night. 
If you wish to succeed as the writers of prize essays, or as 
the writers ol* anything el^b, ponder the lesson, and profit 
by it. 

It is of more importance to you than to those who re¬ 
ceive a higher i^Luciflion; who, whether they aim at and 
think of it or not, cannot help acquiring, while learning 
other tongues, something of power and skill as to their own. 
In acquiring the knowledge of Latin and Greek, they come 
into contact with the masters of the world,—with the men 
whoso writings are distinguished by fsvrry attribute, fliid 
include every species, of excellence,—who have supplied 
models in every department, and left behind them lessons 
for all time. Students are taught, among other things, to 
notice peculiarities of style and expression; they may be 
required to write out carefulgranulations of characteristic 
passages,— and if they havfc anything of spirit and *cntliu- 
siasm, they will do this whether it be positively required or 
not. All along, as these classical scholars grow up into 
men, they necessarily • become acquainted with the best 
writers in the English language. The£ cannot avoid read¬ 
ing a great deal. They must do so to acquire the 
ledge which, as geAtlemen, they are expected to ^possess. 
But in reading even with this view, they cannot be in¬ 
sensible to the characteristic peculiarities bf our different 
writers. Their education and habits cnalJie them tft under- 
stand their excellencies and their defects; they can compare 
them with the works of the great # authors to yhom their 
daily studies introduce them; theyyead and hear^discussions 
of various sorts, on everything connected with writing as an 
art; and hence, frftm the necessity of the case—without 
their having laboured at English composition, or made the 
attainment of an English style the object of specific and 
patient pursuit—such men can hardly help having skill and 
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power when they come to write. By necessary consequence, 
taste has been formed, a spirit imbibed, an influence felt, a 
knowledge of, and power over*, words acquired; all the 
elements of good jvrriting are thus generated and developed 
as by a natural growth, with unconscious spontaneity, so 
that when the time comes for sometfiing to be written, it 
ran be written, and written well. It is very different, how¬ 
ever, with ;yow, who arc 4 , not subjected to this mental disci¬ 
pline 1 , and who must do for yourselves, by the study of 
writers in your own language, what in a great degree is 
do^e for a man, win* is thoroughly drilled in classical scho¬ 
larship. True, however, to what I have already said, I 
adhere to <ny former statement, in spite of all that I have 
now advanced ; and T beg to repeat if in another form. Bet 
it be understood, then, that many classical scholars would 
be nothing the worst', but something *very much the con¬ 
trary, for some tolerably Ion;? and laborious study of our 
own writers, with a specific view to their writing English,;— 
iheir purposed attainment of a thoroughly good English 
style. I believe, moreover, that noiflb of our great and dis¬ 
tinguished men, who' dazzle or charm, soothe or captivate, by 
"TRh'Yowcr, splendour, or graces of their diction,—none of 
them would ever have written as they tlo, if they had been 
content with what they eon/d not help ,—what was forced 
Into, or came fo them, as ihe unavoidable result of their 
training and education. Depend upon it, whatever the 
learning of our great authors, they became great, as English 
writers, bj study and toil; by making the style in which 
they wort*, to write the object at once of effort and ambition; 
giving—till they attained something like what they sought, 
or found out what they could do—tlicif* days and nights to 
the labour and tho luxury. To such men it would be both. 
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IV. 

Independently of all idea of your becoming authors, by 
actually sending anything to the press—which, in respect to 
most of you, I dl not* seriously apprehend or eon template— 
independently of tin's, I recommend and urge the*practice of 
composition, and of \ery careful and laborious composition, 
on all young men devoted to self-culture, and determined on 
self-adv:ineement. If urn Mill not only read, hut also write 
—and do all you ean to write well—I am sure \uti will de- 

* J , t f 

rive great and manifold advantage from thisj and I think, 
too, that J ean promise you, in addition, a good deal of in¬ 
tellectual delight. After reading, for instance, the historv 
of some particular peiiod, if >ou will set to work and write 
your recollections aipl impi cessions, or construct an original 
narrative of your own, you y AT see what \oti can renumber, 
you will find out what jou have forgottui, jou will as¬ 
certain how the historical events and characters fashion 
themselves to your apprehension and judgment. Snell an 
exercise will discipline the memory, call forth your powers 
of discrimination, te^ jour ability to record facts 
describe character, ^uid in many ways may reveal to you 
something about \ourselves well worth knowing.* If vou 
read the works of s<pne poet, ftnd then Ary to write art 
estimate of him, putting down your imprcssiour, of his genius, 
—what strikes you, in his thoughts or Style, his imag< rj or 
measures, as in any way peculiar,*-or vvliat you suppose, 
from their effect upon yourself, must be the pioh.ibli ti n- 
dency or influence oC his writings,-*-you will firing out, J 
believe, by such au» effort, thoughts and feeling? which had 
been passing within jou half - unconsciously, which never 
would have been recalled, and never caught, but for the 
exercise which sejzes and detains them. It is very useful 
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to write an analysis of a bo<5k, or of some‘extended and 
elaborate discourse;—to put down with your own hand, and 
in your own wor<Js, what appear*, to you to bo the order of 
tho writer’s ideas,—the cohesion, articulations, and success 
of his argument. After reading on any particular subject, 
either in one book or several (two or •thrd are often to be 
preferred to one, for in many departments, or at particular 
times, it is better to read subjects than books), after doing 
this, if you try to write something oh the subject yourself, 
to arrange your thoughts and state your conclusions, to 
argue and illustrate it in your own way, you will find out 
whether you understand it or not, ,or how far you under¬ 
stand it; ayd, if you do understand it, you will get such a 
hold of it,—you will so see it, and so apprehend it., in all its 
lights, aspects, and accidents, that it will most likely never 
be lost—never forgotten. In this way original composition 
may bif used as an instrument yf mental culture ; I believe 
it to be one singularly efficacious. It braces the faculties, 
it. gives them strength, nimbleness, dexterity, by the tasks' 
it imposes and the duties it demands % it is ail enemy to self- 
deception, by the terrible disclosures it sometimes makes as 
rudeness of your conceptions, fhe treachery of your 
memory, the poverty of your knowledge', your inability to 
express, clearly and competently, even what you know : it is 
favourable to growth arid*progress, fyy virtue of the great 
law' of cflir nature*; that power shall be increased and good 
secured by every honesty and hearty effort at using rightly 
the strength w r e have. 1 

Whatever you do, in your attempts at writing, always do 
your best;—as to matter and manner, thought and style, 
labour at this. I return, you see, to nvf one lesson. I do 
so because 1 believe that tlu* results of what I am now re¬ 
commending, depend upon it,—its results, both as to solid 
advantage, and to safe and allowable dejight. You must 
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work at the substanco of your thoughts—their order and co¬ 
hesion ; you must see to it that they are just, true, full, select 
—accurately ^ranged as pffrts of an argument, artistically 
so, to awaken interest or secure impression. You must 
labour, also, at something more than merely expressing them 
—expressing them s<f as to make them intelligible. A great 
deal of your labour, in your first’ efforts at original writing, 
must be spent upon writing itself—on composition as an art. 
Severe, painstaking, prolonged effort, thus directed, will have 
its reward—a manifold reward. It will not only assist your 
main object—intellectual culture, but it^vill' be attended Tyith 
great and intense pleasure. Time spent in testing terms, in 
moulding sentences, in observing the shades and colours of 


words, in finding out Anonymous or parallel expressions, in 
forming the ear to harmony and rhythm, in compelling it to 
listen to march and cadence, aijtl to become sensible to the 
niceties of measure and modulation ;—time thus spoilt will 
not only not be lost, as to solid improvement, but will be rich 
in enjoyments of no common order. Always doing your 
best, you will soon lean# to do things well. Your power over 
words will rapidly increase. Ilabit will give facility and 
command. Your style will get formed. When you siUilillfTT 
to write, you will easily find fitting phraseology; words will 
come at your call, or without being called—certainly without 
their being anxiously sought—an£t they will^takc their places 
without effort. You will not have to thinlc about ho\v to say 
a thing—you will say it; and you ipll oliten be able to write 
straight on without attention to styifc at all, except that in¬ 
ward, secret, sentinel-like attention of which every practised 
speaker is conscious,* who, in the very act ant! ardour of 
utterance, while apparently* absorbed by the passion of the 
moment, is yet looking a-%ad, choosing and rejecting among 
different terms which suggest themselves to his mind, that 
he may clench hist argument or close his appeal in the man- 
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ner best adapted to his purpose. I must bo permitted, 
further, to say, that the man who has paid attention to com¬ 
position as a serious business, aifll who really 0 knows some¬ 
thing about it,—l # must be permitted to say that he, in 
comparison vilh other men, will have an additional pleasure 
—a pleasure all his own—in reading anything well and artis¬ 
tically written. Jle looks at it as a painter can look upon a 
picture -who feels a thrill of delight or admiration, from the 
perception in the work of what is utterly unseen by the un- 

(i 

taught eye. lie who practically knows what authorship is, 
as a^abour and an iyl, will derive a pleasure with which 
none can intermeddle from the contemplation of the successful 
efforts of otl*eis. 1 think, too, that he will be tho most can¬ 
did and tolerant, because ho will be tin? most deep-seeing and 
discriminating of critics. 


V. 


The style of an author depends, 0 it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, upon mail)' things, though, whatever be its charac- 
‘“fHWau -provided it lie an excellence—that, and everything 
el** that is good about it must, 1 beliV\ e, have been at- 
tained, or p<*rli cted, by earned labour at one time or other. 
I "have no faith ih ail)thing else. 1 dsn’t believe in inspir¬ 
ations aifll impulses—that is, I don’t believe in them as 
the means of bringing things to perfection, though I know 
well their necessity or use in supplying or starting what 
eifort must elaborate. A ,man's style is himself; it cannot 
but bo marked .by whatever Ik longs tef him; it will betray 
his weaknesses, it will indicate his strength; it flows from 
his temperament, if it be peculiar; it is coloured by his 
genius, if he has any. Passion and earnestness, vigour or 
timidity, anything powerful or predominant in a man, will 
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make themselves seen and felt in liis style. It is like his 
walk, his step, his tone of voice, his manners, his dress, or 
anything else fvhich, as an ofltward and visible sign, embodies 
and reveals the inward life. Still, admitting all this, I adhere 
firmly to my lessen and my text. The way in which a man’s 
style will be himself, Vill be greatly affected by his attention 
to it; by the kind and degree of labour lie bestows upon it j 
by the books whoso early or accidental influence directed, 
or misdirected, his eflorts; by that culture which corrects 
and subdues instinct and impulse, which purifies taste, reveals 
the true idea of the perfect disrobed of eccentric peculiarities, 
and prompts the individual to reach and realise it. 13y long, 
patient, and successful service, a man comes to throw oft'his 


compositions, marked itnd modified by those qualities which 
it once cost him toil to attain, but which now belong to 
whatever is his, as *by right ^id necessity—coming at his 
call with ease and naturalness. However, at one time, style 
itself may be a primary object; it is so for the very purpose 
that the man may get above that , and may so write as for it 


not to intrude upon hin#$ and not to be permitted to intrude 
itself on.others. All labour, indeed, on writing as an art, 
looks ultimately to this end. The composition must 
tinguished by that Which nothing but labour can bestow, but 
the labour itself must not be seen. Nature is the last thing 
that comes to us, or th» last that we understdhd-—the slowest 
to be acquired; to be really natural deinanTls all the resources 
of the most consummate skill. Nq. doubt the man, as we 
have said, may bo seen in his style, as in anything else ; but, 
in proportion as it is simple, and affected, and free from 
obtrusive and offensive mannerism, and all other literary 
vices and misdemeslnours, he will have purified and per¬ 
fected it by patient toil, by tho exercise of principle, by 
intellectual conscientiousness, by adhering to a regal and 
righteous standard, by good sense, by honesty of purpose. 


z 
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and many other things which make the discipline of author¬ 
ship something analogous to the discipline of virtue. “ I 
trace my success,” says Norreys, in Bulwef’s novel,—“I 
trace my success as an author to these three maxims, which 
are applicable to all professions: first, never to trust to genius 
for what can be obtained by labour; seebnd, Lever to profess to 
teach what we have not studied to understand; third, neVer 
to engage our word to wliat wc do not do our best to execute? 
In learning to write, you young nien'eugago with yourselves 
to do something, and to yourselves you must be true and 
hovest; in venturing on the composition of a prize-essay, or 
anything else that may see the light, you enter into serious 
engagemcikts with others; and in either case it is incumbent 
upon you to do your best. In addition! to the thorough under¬ 
standing of your subject, I urge the importance of your writ¬ 
ing well; and 1 insist on j^ie absolute necessity of labour 
iu order to this. It is not enough that what you say is 
intelligible, if it. be unattractive; it is not enough for it to. 
be free from faults, if it be feeble, for feebleness will make 
it faulty throughout. 1 do maintain/ that if a tiling is worthy 
to be written at all, it is worthy of being written in the best 
way—in a way that will be auxiliary to your object 
in writing it; with such properties of style and illustration as 
shall give it effect, make it stick in the memory, sink into 
tho soul, excite* the imagination, carry the judgment, rouse 
energy,‘stimulate the feelings, or something or other besides 
merely being itself said.—which certainly may be after such 
a fashion j|s, while perfectly intelligible, shall be dull, heavy, 
tiresome, repulsive, without power to sustain attention, or 
anything to help tho writer’s end. • 

In learning to write, I don’t think* you will get much 
benefit from professed treatises on the art of composition. 
Such books, if very elementary, may bo of use to those who 
really know nothing at all of composition as a practical 
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thing, and who wish to attempt it. It would be a great 
advantage, however, in such a case, and a great saving of 
time, for a youth to have flic aid of an intelligent friend, 
who could act occasionally as his toacli^r ahd guide, and 
give him the benefit of his own experience. After a person 
has made some advances in the practical knowledge of tho 
art, he will read “ Blair’s Lectures,” or “ Campbell’s Philo¬ 
sophy of Rhetoric,” and similar works, with intelligent 
interest, and may do so with much advantage. The great 
thing, however, is, for a young man distinctly to understand 
that he can no more be taught to write* by rules and direc¬ 
tions than he can be taught to ride or swim, or to do any 
sort of handicraft by theoretical instruction merely, or by a 
philosophical or technical explanation of the nerves and 
muscles, which, by such and such an exercise, are to bo 
brought into play. Ytmr plan ipust be, to raid good writers ; 
to .observe how they write ;• and to familiarise yourselves 
with their spirit and diction. Open your minds and hearts 
to f their influence; place your souls in the sunlight of their 
power; their correctness will purify your taste, their excel¬ 
lence will elevate your ideal, their achievements will awaken 
your ambition, their inspiration will fire your purpose.*5jm- 
tate them, if you likfc; not one only, but several; tiyr your 
hand in various directions and on different models; you may 
catch something from each, whilo you must fake care your¬ 
selves to be caught by none. They will combine in their 
influence and effects; they will drawjforth and modify what¬ 
ever original power you possess; you will find out,what it is 
that is natural to that power; yoij,will acquire the art of 
using it aright. In dbing this, you will learn to do what 
will be nature; and A will be that because it will bo you ,— 
you, however, freed alike from the defects and tho excesses 
which always deform what is untaught, and raised towards 
that into which your original power was intended to be 
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developed--—both parts of the process being the gradual 
result of slow elaboration. 


VI. 

Although the great authors, whose works are distin¬ 
guished by some grand or striking peculiarity of style, which 
places them apart and by themselves, each from the other, 
and all from the common crowd of writers,—although these 
are comparatively few, yet style itself, as a thing distin¬ 
guishable by some one or more characteristic attributes, is 
capable of almost endless varieties, or at least of being 
described by a great number of epithets or names. It may 
be called pure, mixed, simple, elaborate, splendid, ornate, 
forcible, sweet, smooth, sparkling, gorgeous, grotesque*, strong, 
airy, light, massive, obscure, -heavy, clear, plain, eloquent, 
grand, sententious, copious, fluent, nervous, muscular, robust, 
weak, glowing, dull, attenuated, feeble, coarse, line, super- 
line, tawdry, dry, bald, ligurati'Ve, poor, rich, silvery, 
metaphorical, polished, elegant, chaste, florid, declamatory, 
*TrTtt£hha I, deformed, affected, twaddling, harmonious, harsh, 
firm, pompact, sleepy, turgid, poetical, condensed, diffuse, 
prosy, ambitious, vicious, vulgar, pointed, flat, &c. &c. &c.! 

Now, I believe that a man may often go through a good 
many of these varieties before lie settles down into that 
which belongs to him.. If that be something bad, it belongs 
to him bqeause he is so, intellectually speaking; if it is tho 
contrary, it is because jie has got over the errors and faults 
into which young writers for the most part fall (as youth 
falls in relation to goodness), has come 4 to a better mind, and 
learnt to be willing to do his duty like an earnest and honest 
workman. But depend upon it, young men, this is never the 
result of mere nature,—unregulated impulse, untaught* and 
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untrained effort,—nor is it ever attained without toil and con¬ 
quest, though the indications of this may not be seen, nor 
even the strifjggle itself suspected,—nevej-, any more than 
the highest virtue is natural to man,—can ever be secured 
without a battle.—or ever become fixed, settled, established, 
without our committing in the pursuit many a fault, and 
suffering in the process many a fall and many a failure. 

Familiarity with the best writers will help you in form- 
ing your style; designed imitations of these, at one period 
of your progress, may greatly contribute to your ultimate 
object; but you must not become the tjppyist of any. IVJan- 
nerism is bad, even when original; it is a thousand times 
worse in an imitator or a mimic. The great filing is, to 
succeed in realising a*designed result, to the idea of which 
others may contribute, but not to betray the thought of the 
models by which it may have been suggested, nor the instru¬ 
ments and appliances by winch it may have been reached. 
A similar principle to this, which belongs to the acquisition 
of style, applies to the substance of your attempted compo¬ 
sitions. When you have something on hand which you are 
engaged in writing, you may read anything upon it, or on 
kindred subjects, reading only for stimulus and exei^ft*" 1 ^^ 
You are not to read to borrow or steal; but you may read, 
and frequently must, for suggestion and inspiration. The 
thing sought, is not what you wifi get out of the author, but 
what the author will enable you to find" in yoursefves. A 
word or thought, a metaphor or ajjusion, will excite your 
mind, and set it off on something wlfich had occurred to you, 
or on something akin to it, or inajr even suggest something 
new; and you will thus come to eifrich your work, or to 
adorn and perfect it, with some conception novel to your¬ 
selves, which you had not thought of, which the author you 
were reading had never thought of, but which, nevertheless, 
never would have,been produced but for the spur applied to 
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your invention or memory, your heart or imagination, by 
something or other which that author said. The thing ii 
not his, hut your*; yet it would flot have be , en < yours, or you 
would not have known that you had it, or could create it, if 
it had Tiot been for him. This is one of the great secrets of 
authorship—one of the deepest mysteries ol the craft! It 
may account for things that look like thdts; but it has done 
far more* to adorn hooks by originality than it ever did to 
drl>aso them by imitation. It is like the harp and hand of 
the Hebrew minstrel, in the analogous case of the Hebrew 
prnyhet. The externaj operations of another’s skill influenced 
the soul, ami awoke to action the dormant energies of the 
gifted srer.• The sound of tie* instrument aroused and ani¬ 
mated the prophetic impulse; it drew'forth from the soul it 
touched what it did not put there, hut what would not have 
come, nevertheless, hut tor external ^stimulus it brought. 

1 shall conclude* this pa per# by a single extract, which 
will sustain and fortify everything I have said. It is taken 
from one who has an unquestionable right to be heard. 


There is a small railway volume entitled, “ Essays from The 
Times.” It consists of articles and reviews which origi- 
""Wh^B^qh’ared in that newspaper. The book is anonymous, 
though the author is supposed to be pretty well known, 
lie that, however, as it may, the book itself, considered as 
so much English writing, A* attractive and admirable in the 
highest degree. 'Hie style is terse, compact, easy, forcible. 
The hook abounds witl^ sentences exquisitely constructed, 
chiselled and polished tfl the utmost perfection,—with pass¬ 
ages and paragraphs surpassingly beautiful. You meet 
with nothing like prolixity or carelessness; nothing that 
appears feeble or dull, or as if flung oft* in wantonness or 
haste. Time has been taken to condense and compress; 
hilnmr has been bestowed in selecting and detaining what 
was fitting to be said, and in rejecting qt once irrelevant 
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thoughts and superfluous expressions. Hard as I car 
suppose such a writer to have laboured once on composition, 
as an art, anfl easy as I tfln imagine lie. may now find it 
to throw off, if occasion require, a strong, pointed, eloquent 
article, worthy of being perpetuated just as it flows from his 
practised pen, with Ait transcription and without revision, 
I yet cannot, 1 confess, believe but that sucfi pieces as 
compose this book, and such as I fancy I sometimes see 
from him in “The Tillies” still, an* even now the result of 
somewhat slow and careful elaboration, of constant recur¬ 
rence to the principles of liis art by tlu^ accomplished wrjter, 
and of his continued labouring on style itself as one of the 
conditions of literary success. This critic, then,,in a review 
of Grotc’s “ History*of Greece,” delivers himself on the 
subject of the present es^ay, in a way worthy of tho atten¬ 
tion of every writer who nsjnres to anything like artistic 
excellence. Listen to liis •wonb*. After speaking* highly 
of the substantial value of Mr. G rote’s work, lie proceeds 
to notice a defect in the workmanship. I extract from the 
passage the following .sentences:— 

“ Tt is pity that such high intrinsic merits should be 
marred, both as reg&rds the pleasure and the instil- 
of the reader, by 11 fatal deficiency of style. It is pity, 
but it is true. Mr. Grote seems to have lived in tfie works 
of the Greek writers till he 9 has almofit forgotten tlfo 
forms and cadence of his motlier-tongifc. It is mot only 
that ho so frequently has resort to^an uncouth Greek com¬ 
pound when he might easily express the same idea in two 
or threo English words, if not in one; there is a perpetual 
clumsiness in his construction of coifimori sentences and liis 
use of common words. Clarendon himself is not harder 
or more tortuous. Even in purely narrative parts, which 
ought to flow most easily, the understanding of the reader 
can seldom keep pace with his eye. Cyclopean epithets are 
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piled together, almost at random, on any substantive which 
will have the complaisance to receive them. Tlio choice 
of expression and metaphor is me times suclc-as almost to 
rival the achievements of Castlereagh in his happiest hour. 
We have people existing, ‘not as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal siggn^ate,’ [and such 
like.] * *" * \V(* arc sorry to say ihat these instances 

arc taken from the last two volumes, so that Mr. Grolo does 
not improve* as lie advances. * * **The redeeming point, 

and a great redeeming point it is, is the total absence of 
anything like affectation. All the peculiarities arc genuine, 
and everything that is genuine in composition, though it 
cajinot be admired, may be borne* But for this, we should 
be compelled to class ono of the b<«t of English books 
among the very worst of English writings. Mr. Grote must 
remember, that no man who writes for posterity can afford to 
neglect*thc art of composition. * .The trimmer bark, though 
less richly laden, will float farther down the stream of Time ; 
and when so many authors of real ability and learning are 
competing for every niche, in the tein}4e of Fame, the coveted 
place will assuredly be won by style” 
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THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY. 


It was a great satisfaction to mo to find, after choosing this 
subject fora Lecture, ‘that it was the very ono which had 
been commended to your special attention by tin? distin¬ 
guished man who has* done you.fyid us the honour of opening 
this course of Lectures by ficfvicc on the best mode of sys¬ 
tematic reading; and I trust that in what I am about to say 
tlxcro will be nothing inconsistent with tile spirit of his 
remarks. * 

I need not waste words on the great importance and 
interest of Modern lfistory—of History altogether.— ~'fifty 
link which binds together the successive generations of man¬ 
kind—of Modern History in particular, as that of which 
we ourselves form a part. But *when I coVne to speak of 
the study of it, the same question, doubtless, will occur 
to every one — How can we hop?, to grapple wi th such 
an immense subject? On the one iiand, detailed histories 
of the whole extent of English o$ t of European history are 
entirely beyond our rdfecli j on the other hand, short abridge-, 
meqts and compenifiums are so dry and meagre, that we 
hardly learn anything from them. To a certain extent this 
difficulty is insurmountable. If we would know History 
fully, we must bestow much time upon it; if we wish to 
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know it compendiously, we must be content to lose half 
its instruction, and almost all its attractions. 

Still, there is # a remedy arising from the rery nature of 
History itself, which, as soon as we are reminded of it, we 
can apply for ourselves, in history, as in everything else, 
it is a great mistake to look upon' everything that is 
told us as of equal importance. Here, as elsewhere, there 
are some points which concentrate and condense in them¬ 
selves whole masses of inferior events; so that, if we know 
them thoroughly, we shall be able to know a vast number 
of lesser objects, before, and behind, and around us, which 
those greeter points involve. If wc can get hold of any one 
point of this kind, it is like ascending to the top of some'com¬ 
manding height, over a large .city or country: what seemed 
all confused end unintelligible whilst wc were in the streets 
or the plain now assumes its proper proportion and meaning. 
One hour of such a view is wOpth days of minuter investi¬ 
gation amongst the various objects which we now see un¬ 
rolled before us as in a map. Abridgements which should, 
as it were, leap from one such eii inence to another, de¬ 
scribing particular epochs, persons, events, places, with great 
fuh ' no and passing slightly over the dreary wastes of 
intervening periods, might be full, not only of instruction, 
but of amusement and interest. 

• What, then,'are these points, and, which shall I select? 
I might take one or more of those great epochs which 
contain within themselves the secrets of the whole of the rest 
of Modern History. Or, I might take some one great event or 
scene which represented each one of those epochs, describing 
it in all its details, and showing in what relation it stood to 
the rest of the age. Or, I might take some one great charac¬ 
ter ; a thousand ordinary men go, it is said, to make up one 
hero—and so, by understanding perfectly that one saint or 
hero, you understand all the thoughts and feelings that in his 
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great character were wrapt up and expressed. Or, I might 
take the history of some one great place — some scene whero 
great events Jiave been performed—whero great men have 
lived and died—where by the thousand threads of local asso¬ 
ciations we are insensibly brought witlfin the recollections 
of the past, andtntraduced into its very presence. 

I have mentioned all these inodes that they may serve as 
landmarks for your reading, if any of you are so disposed. I 
mention them all withsthe general advice, which the mention 
of them of itself involves,—“ Take care of the groat events, 
and the little ones will take care of themselves.” 

But in my own selection this evening I have been gifided 
by the wish to take one of these points on which X might 
presume all of my hearers to be more or less familiar. I 
therefore propose to view the study of Modem History 
through the eyes, if I may so say, not of a great ago, or 
event, or man, but of a great place. And hero I fi;el sure 
that you will anticipate me in the selection of the place which 
I shall choose as my instance. Whatever might be the mode 
by which I should enforce or illustrate the study of Modern 
History elsewhere, here I can have no doubt that it ought to 
bo by the study of London. - 

It is the peculiar compensation to the inhabitants of a 
city like this, that what others gain from the study and 
enjoyment of Nature^ you map gain froiy the study and 
enjoyment of History. What geology, mineralogy, and 
botany, aro to the dwellers in rustic jt.irL.tes, that History 
is to the occupants of streets, tfe neighbours of houses, 
whose very names are famous. The pleasuVe which a 
botanist finds in the # flowers alon£* the common'pathways of 
his daily ^alks—fcho pleasure which the geologist finds in 
hills, and valleys, and roads, and railroads, as if their very 
sides were bung with beautiful pictures, which to him alone 
are visible—this same pleasure is given to the historian 
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as he looks at the buildings, as he sees the names, of even 
the commonest streets in London. He sees there what 
others see not; and, as the structure of the earth to a student 
of geology becomes an orderly and beautiful system instead 
of a disjointed mdss of stone and earth, so London, to a 
student of History, instead of a mere collection of bricks 
and mortar, becomes a book in which the history of tlie 
past is written on every street, and in every square, as in 
the pages of some-richly-illuminated volume. 

Let me, then, so far as the present time will allow, 
unfold this book before you, and show you how in it some 
of the most striking lessons of History may bo conveyed, 
where, perhaps, you may least expect to find them. 

Before 1 go into any detail, let me make two remarks 
which apply to London as a wnolc. First, the mere fact 
of its grandeur — of its vast size—of the ceaseless stir 
and excitement of its daily' avid hourly life—is an assist¬ 
ance to the comprehension of History far beyond what 
those can have who live away from it. It raises us out 
of ourselves—it gives us a consciousness of nearness to 
the great pulses ot national life. No thoughtful person, 
ca n remember his first entrance vnto London, can fail 
to look back upon it as an epoch in his life. To have seen, 
for the '■first time, that countless tide of human beings— 
t® look, for the first time, from one of the bridges, or from 
any height, within or around the city, over the vast region, 
rather than town, •tvhich is included within the name of 
“London”—is a .shock like that which the Englishman ex¬ 
periences when, for the first time, he lands amidst the un¬ 
wonted sigllts and sounds of a Continental port,—which 
the European traveller experiences when? for the first time, 
he encounters the strange, yet familiar, images of an Eastern 
land. London, as has been truly said, however deficient in 
splendour or beauty, is yet, by the mere fa<?t of its immense 
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size, “sublime with the sublimity of sea or of mountains” 
It conveys, to any one who views it in connexion with its 
History, the tame elevating* and ennobling feelings which 
sea or mountains give to those who live within their reach. 
It teaches ua, in this respect, exactly lhat lesson of hu¬ 
mility and of nX>dcr*tion which we ought to derive from 
the magnitude and many-sidedness of famous fcvents and 
famous men. 

But, secondly, tlier® is another circumstance in the histo¬ 
rical aspect of London which, at first sight, might seem to 
detract from its interest, but which still lias a peculiar 
lesson of its own to tell us. You must not expect to find in 
London wliat you find in many Continental cities—the actual 
scenes of many great# events. Look over the history of 
Jin gland, and you will find that, except the State-trials, im¬ 
prisonments, executions, and meetings of Parliament, hardly 
any great event has happened in Louden. Look, »n the 
other hand, over the history of France, and you will find 
that hardly any great event has—at least in later times— 
happened out of Paris* What a key is this to the cha¬ 
racters, the feeling. 0 , the revolutions, of the two countries! 
We see, by a glance *at Paris, how entirely France jgu jjhc.- 
nation of a great city: we see, by a glance at London, how 
entirely London is the city of a great nation. Wo See this, 
and we feel at once jts importance to our» whole mode of 
regarding the relations of the capital to-the country. We 
feel that, great as Loudon is, England Is a thousand times 
greater; our pride and our thankfulness is, not that we are 
Londoners, but that we are Englishmen; not tiiat we rule 
the country, but that, the country Yu h?s us; and 'that in the 
welfare of that common country the highest nobleman, the 
busiest citizen, the most retired rustic, has, I will not say an 
equal, but certainly a deep and a common interest. 

And now, from these two general remarks on this great 
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book of English history, which all of you have, as it were, 
in your hands whilst I speak,—from these two remarks, 
telling you what you are, and what you are mot, to expect 
in its pages,—let me open those pages and go through them, 
not, indeed, in detail, but selecting such parts as chiefly bear 
on the subject now before us. * * 

First, fis in all history, wc must go back as far a»> we 
can, and find that basis on which it must always rest, 
namely, its geography. No one carubver gain a clear notion 
of historical events without a clear notion of the ground on 
which they have been enacted: and this is specially impor¬ 
tant with regard to capital cities. Ask always what was 
the reason why this or that place should have been selected 
as the metropolis of a great nation, and you will, in all pro-, 
bability, have learned one chief characteristic of the nation 
itself. Was there anything of the kind in the situation of 
London? Was there aiiytftfarg which might have taught a 
Druid of ancient time's what was in store for his coming 
country, as ho sat where we are now assembled? 

Let us for a moment try to see A London as he then saw 
it. A long range of rising ground, covered with a vast 
"jfot^gb full of wild deer, wild boars, and wild bulls—descend¬ 
ing from what are now the hills of Hampstead in a gradual 
slope t6 a broad river, steeply on the east, through a deep 
fnorass on the west—a few streams rushing down from the 
hills, through the woods, into the river—this was the most 
ancient form of Lof?don. Most of these feature's it is difficult 
now even to imagine, r^uch less to recognise; yet some of 
them still linger where you would least expect. 

In the depths of the* C city you may remember one of the 
most beautiful of Sir Christopher Wren’s churches — St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook. By that church there flows the j Brook 
of London Wall —the Wall-brook —which still rushes down 
with such a torrent that a workman, clearing the sewer 
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which it now forms, was once carried away by it. Every 
one knows Holborn Hill, but how few remember that it 
takes its name 4Vom the Old Hburne or stream which, rising 
in High Holborn, ran down that steep declivity, and turned 
the mills at Turnmill, or Turnbull Street, at tlio bottom,— 
the River of Wells, m it was sometimes called, from those 
old consecrated springs which now lie choked and buried 
in Clerken Well , and Iloly Well, and St. Clement’s Well. 
Fleet Ditch, Fleet Street, Fleet Market—all mark the course 
of the brook, called, from its rapidity, the Fleet, rising far 
away in the breezy slopes of IT amps toad. Tyburn, in like 
manner, is the brook of the Tye, or Aye, Avliich, after giving 
name, first, to Mary-lo-bourne (now corrupted into Mary- 
bone), and then to Upper arid Lower Brook Street, and 
running under the mount of Mount Street, and under 
“ Hay” or, as it u set-to be called (from this stream) “Aye 
Hill,” ran out through the jjh-ecn Park, and spread! into 
the western morass of which I spoke before. That morass 
occupied the whole of what is now Belgravia, — which, as 
you know, has been bub recently reclaimed,—and the still 
older marsh inclosed between the river and the Long Ditch 
which once gave its flame to what is now Great George 
Street in Westminster and so formed a marshy island, over¬ 
grown with thickets, whence it was called Thorncy Island, 
on which rose, in after days, Westminster Abbey. 

Now, when you think how completely most of* these 
natural features have been obscured, you*may wonder what 
connexion they can have with any subsequent history of the 
great city which has grown out of them. But, even if t.hero 
were no direct connexion, there is*st111 something almost 
affecting in the thought that, after all, we aw not so far 
removed from our mother earth, from natural influences, 
as you might suppose. There is something of a quaint and 
touching interest tq remember that the great arteries of our 

A A 
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crowded streets, the vast sewers which cleanse our habita¬ 
tions, are fed by the life-blood of those old and living streams 
—that underneath our tread tipi Tyburn, and'thc Oldbourne, 
and the Fleet, and the Wall-brook, are still pursuing their 
ceaseless course—still ministering to the good of man, 
though in a far different fashion than wfien Druids drank 
of their sacred springs, and Saxons were baptized in 3heir 
rushing waters, centuries and ages ago. 

But amidst all these changes there is one natural feature 
which remains the same—the River Thames—the largest 
ri ver in England—here widening to an almost majestic size, 
yet not too wide for thoroughfare—the direct communication 
between ^London and the sea, on the one hand, between 
London and the inland counties on riie other. When roads 
were bad, when robbers were many, when the forests were 
still thick—then, even more than now,, the Thames was the 
grcaffhigliway of English life—-the great inlet and outlet of 
English commerce. Here, from tlic very earliest times, the 
coracles, or wicker-boats, of the British tribes, the galleys 
of the Roman armies, were mooredi which gave to the place 
its name—now through its thousand masts and funnels far 
* movv : appropriate than in its first origin—the city of ships. 
Such is the probable meaning of the name of London , which 
it boro as early as the first century of our era, when it first 
'appears in the pages of'’Tacitus, even before the birth'of 
Modern History." Such was the situation which ultimately 
fixed its supremacy over all the other towns which have at 
various times claimed' to be capitals of England—York, 
Canterbury, and Winchester,—such the omen which it gave, 
even at ils very bifth^of being tlje seat of the greatest 
maritime empire which the world has ever seen. The 
Thames is the parent of London. The chief river of England 
has given birth, by a natural consequence, to England’s 
greatest city. The old historic stream, which gathered on 
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the banks of its upper course Oxford, Eton, Windsor, and 
Richmond, had already, before the first beginning of those 
ancient seats 3f learning aiW. of regal luxury, become on 
these its lower banks the home of England’s commerce 
and England’s power. 

This is the cniefNatural element of London connected 
with its subsequent growth; but the others which I men¬ 
tioned have not been without importance in determining 
the rest of its fortunes? The slight rising grounds on the 
east naturally became the seat of the city. Corn Hill, 
Tower Hill, and Ludgate Ilill, still lviqind us that the 'gld 
Loudon, like all fastnesses ami capitals, took advantage of 
whatever strength their natural situation alFor*lcd ; and, 
therefore, as you go up to Corn-1 [ill, the original seat of 
British chiefs and Roman governors, as you feel the ground 
swelling under your •feet when ^ou begin the ascent from 
Fleet Street to St. Paul’s, <ii* as you se«- the cinineflce on 
which stands the Tower of London, the oldest, and once 
the chief palace and fortress of our English kings, you have 
before you the reasons which fixed what is properly called 
the “ city" of Lon'’on on its present site. There the first 
dwellers of the land looked down on the river bgp^atk; 
drank of the fresh rivulets in the winding valleys which 
intersected their earthen bulwarks: the deep ravine of 
the Fleet protected thorn on the Vest—the Crushing Wall-* 
brook. on the cast; behind them was the great forctft, with 
its savage beasts ; before them was thp Tfiames, then spread¬ 
ing far and wide over what werfl then the lakes and 
marshes of Lambetli and Southwark. And when from these 
heights, if I may so tall them, you "descend to the level 
plain, and ask how it is that the seat of government 
was transferred from these eastern eminences to that remote 
comer in Westminster, where it is now fixed; there again 
the original cause # may be found in the wild morass—the 
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thorny thickets which occupied the ground eighteen hundred 
years ago. The one nucleus and centre of the whole of what 
we now call Westminster is tRe great Abbe^, of which the 
first foundation was laid by a Saxon king in the seventh 
century; and the situation of that Abbey, as of most mo¬ 
nastic institutions, was probably fixed by the nearness to 
the river side, whence they could receive provisions with 
less trouble and difficulty; and also by the jungle and marsh, 
which made the island on which they were settled a natural 
refuge from the savage marauders who then infested the 
cqjintry. And ro\\nd the Abbey, thus entrenched within 
its deep morass, gradually sprang up, first, the favourite 
Palace of,, the sovereigns, who felt more secure under the 
shadow of the great sanctuary than-even in their own for¬ 
tress in the Tower, and then within the walls of the Palace, 
the “Chambers”—the “lupuses”—fir/gtone, and then both 
“Hodses” of Parliament, which have now grown in power 
and grandeur till they have absorbed the whole site of that 
ancient habitation of their sovereign. 

If there are any Scotchmen htvre present,—if any who 
have visited the beautiful capital of the sister kingdom, 
it hkj-v help you to understand whlit I havo said about 
London, if I compare it with the sarfie features exhibited 
on a smaller scale—but still more forcibly—in Edinburgh. 
There you wi'tl vemembdr the Castta on its high rock, cor¬ 
responding to Corhhill and the Tower of London,—then the 
houses of the nobles, iij c the High Street, corresponding (as I 
shall afterwards show* you) to our Strand,—then the old 
Palace of^tlic Scottish kings, in the Abbey of the Holy 
Cross, or Holy Rood, which, like "Westminster, stood in 
early times amidst what was once a thick forest. 

I’ have dwelt longer on this original aspect of London 
than, perhaps, its intrinsic importance deserves, because it is 
never out of place to trace back to its v^ry first causes the 
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origin of what has since become famous—because the in¬ 
fluence thus exercised over our history by the natural fea¬ 
tures of our capital city is an index of thaf. constant inter¬ 
weaving of God’s Providence with man’s, efforts, of which 
all History is composed. On the one hand, without its river, 
without its morasses,*vvithout its freslr streams, without its 
gentle eminences, London would not have been what it is; 
but, on the other hand, without the energy, and the courage, 
and the piety, first of the Homan colonists, who chose this as 
their harbour,—then of the Saxons, then of the Normans, 
then of the great English empire,—without all this, tiio 
Thames and its tributary brooks would have flowed in 
vain,— the hills of Ludgate and the Tower wenld have 
remained steep banks of London clay,—the place where the 
most august assembly of the world is at this moment de¬ 
bating the fortunes of Europe of Asia would still have 
been an impenetrable thicket*in a pes‘ .lential marsh. * 

This is one advantage of studying History through the 
medium of a great place like London — that it takes us 
back to the time before flistory began, and out of which it 
sprang. Another advantage is, that it enables us, perhaps, 
more vividly than anything else, to imagine the di£prcncc 
between our times *and those which have gone before. 
Doubtless, wo are in many important points the same as 
were our ancestors. We are rnen, # wo are Christians, we are* 
Englishmen, as they were. But we dS not enoifgh re¬ 
member how differently, in many ypints, they must have 
placed tilings before their minds—#hat different ideas the 
same objects, the same words, the, same names in religion, 
in politics, in nature,* in art, must have suggested to them 
and to us. One easy and ready mode of thus recalling the 
past, at least in its outward form, is by familiarity with 
the relics which it has left, few and far between, in an 
ancient city like ti^s. * 
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But, perhaps, before I go further, I ought to remind you 
of one melancholy cause why the old City of London con¬ 
tains so much loss of these pasfr recollections than any other 
city equally ancient; and that is, the great Fire which 
raged for four long days and nights in tip disastrous year 
of 1666. And, in speaking of this 11 great Fire, I cannot 
forbear to remind you of some of the historical lessons 
which it teaches us. Ono is, that though it destroyed much 
it cleared away much. If it carried away fine old churches, 
and beautiful wooden houses, and dark winding alleys, it also 
cqrricd away the Plague. The Plague, which raged- in the 
spring of that year, has never attacked us since—and that 
blessing we owe, in great measure, to the clearance made by 
the Fire. So it is that there always is a compensation in 
human events—no evil comes without its good, no good 
without its evil. Let us rqakc the best of both. 

Another lesson that the' Fire teaches us is, what is 
contained in the story of the great, pillar which is called tho 
Monument. That pillar, which stands at the entrance of 
Pudding Lane, where tho Fire began, as by an odd and 
well-known coincidence it ended in Pie Corner, was tho 
Monument of which Pope speaks, when he says— 

K 

“ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.'’ 

° *■ 

It lies now no c longer. Tho lie which it once told was a 
ridiculous calumny—that the city was burnt (so tho inscrip¬ 
tion ran) “ by the malice and treachery of the Popish fac¬ 
tion,” who were at that time even more unpopular with the 
mass of our countryiAon than they avc now. The inscrip¬ 
tion which recorded this was erased * about twenty years 
ago. The Monument, therefore, now remains a happy in¬ 
stance of what it is often the privilege of history to record, 
an instance of at least one cause of liecdjcss irritation gone 
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to the abyss, whence it will no more return,—a proof that 
truth and justice .have no need of support from folly and 
falsehood. m 

But now let me very briefly go through such points as 
escaped the Fires and as may best recall to us the successive 
stages of Modern Iliftory with which London has kept pace. 

First, there is the earliest beginning of London and of 
.England—when the armies of the Roman conqueror lifted 
up the- veil which concealed Britain from the rest of the 
world. Last week you heard of the noble deeds and words 
of the touching life and tragical death of the Roman orator 
Cicero. Is there anything which can recall him or his coun¬ 
trymen to your thoughts as you pass to and fro ^irough the 
crowded thoroughfare^ of London? Jn the churchyard of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegutc (a church famous for the burial and 
the marriage of two«of our greatest men in later times—the 
burial of Milton and the miPrriagc of Cromwell), many of 
you may have seen—but many of you, perhaps, have never 
seen—the venerable* remains of the old Roman wall imbedded 
in the huge bastion Of later times, as truly a fragment of 
Roman workmanship as the columns that are* now standing 
in the Forum, or fhe aqueducts that still stretch their- 
melancholy and nfajestic lines along the desolate Oam- 
pagna. And if you chance, as you walk up CamioTi Street, 
to east a glance, on your left-hsAd side, at *1110 wall of St. 
Swithin’s Church—you will there see, hi the ancient frag¬ 
ment called London Stone, a memorial of the manner in 

•* 

which that mighty nation carridll their customs every¬ 
where throughout the world. That stone was* the central 
stone, or terminus, from which radiated out in all direc¬ 
tions those magnificent roads, running straight as an arrow 
over hill and valley, north, and west, and south, anjl east, 
for which the Romans were so justly celebrated—the great 
instruments by jvhich they replenished, and subdued, and 
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civilised, the nations that were subject to their sway. 
Such a stone—called the Golden Milestone—stood in the 
Homan Forum amidst all the IJdendour of tfco statues, and 
temples, and triumphal arches, which adorned that glorious 
scene. Such, on a miniature scale—making London, even 
in that its first infancy, so far as tlfey could, a copy of 
their own great capital—is the stone which you can still* 
see, and feel, and touch, in the heart of what is now grown 
to be the greatest city, except Rome, fhat has ever yet arisen. 

These relies of Roman times lie barely within our subject 
—but they are on thp threshold of Modern History, though 
not within the province of Modern History itself; and they 
are for thi,s very reason important, as reminding you that 
out of Ancient History Modern IRstory rose—that the 
study of Greece and Rome is indispensable to a full know¬ 
ledge of the. growth of our # oyrn countiy, and constitution, 
and religion. They are the \VUnesses, in the midst of the 
roar and whirl of modern times, to the importance and the 
value to our history and to our education of what we call 
Classical Studies. • 

From this remote age let us come nearer to our own 
time, i will not detain you in the periods of British, of 
Saxon, and Danish history, further that! to give you two or 
three instances which may, at least, give a transient gleam 
oT interest to nrfraes and stfeets which, connect us with those 
distant d^ochs. * 

I know not whether .the British period is too obscure to 
justify any allusion. Wliat traces there are of its existence 
can at best bo very doubtful ; yet I cannot altogether forget 
that St. Peter’s, Cornhill, claims to stand on the most an¬ 
cient consecrated ground in England ; that it preterids (as 
you may still see, if you read tho brass-plate in its vestry) 
to take precedence even of the great Cathedral of St. Paul's 
—yes, and I must add even of the great Cathedral of Can* 
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terbury itself; for there, as the story runs, the first British 
king, Lucius, lived and was baptized, four*hundred years 
before the conversion of thG Saxon Ethetyert, and made it 
the metropolitan church of his whole khigdom,—the same 
Lucius, on whogi, in his after years, we unexpectedly stum¬ 
ble, if we travel*abrfad amongst the Alps of Eastern Swit¬ 
zerland, as one of the British missionaries, who gavo up his 
crown to go and convert those wild mountaineers to the faith 
of Christ. • 

So much for British times. In Saxon times, how few there 
arc who remember, as they pass through Addle Street, in the 
City, that it derives its mime from the palace of the great 
King Athehtane , who broke down the last resistance of the 
British race — carried the banner of the White Horse of the 
Saxon to the Land’s End in Cornwall, and slew tho last King 
of Cumberland, whose bones lie buried under tho huge cairn, 
between Grasmere and Ke^vfick, called from him Bunmail 
Raise. In Danish times, only a few hundred yards from this, 
—in the name of the Church of St. Clement Danes , you 
may be reminded of the time when the brief power of that 
savage nation was overthrown, and the few that, in consi¬ 
deration of their English wives, survived the extirpation of 
their countrymen, were constrained to live on that spot,—shut 
out, as you will observe, from the sanctuary of Westminster 
ou the one side, from Jhe city ol* London oti the other ,—h 
desolate, isolated, solitary refuge, as it then was, lit for tho 
dwelling-place and burial-place of an accursed and Pagan 
race. • 

Let us pass on to the periods which, though still remote, 
bring before us more clearly the stclttf of London * and, there¬ 
fore, of England, in*times more within the reach of our own 
history. I liavo spoken of the two extreme points of London 
—the City on the east, and Westminster on the west. • Let 
us follow its growth between the two;—let us see how far 
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its gradual expansion has received the impress of tlje events 
that have rolled durii.g tlic course of ages within and around 
it. Temple Bar* as everyone Iffiows, is the lidiit of the city. 
From thence to Whitehall was for many centuries a free and 
open space—-not, indeed, uninhabited, but, st£ll occupied only 
by occasional houses or villages, whose Existence we can still 
trace in the names as wo pass through what is now one long 
unbroken mass of streets. 

First, what is the great region on*onc side of which we 
are now assembled? It is the Strand , the shore, of the 
T?i\u*r Thames—oiuje lined with the palaces of the old 
nobility, whose beautiful gardens sloped down to the water’s 
edge, where they embarked in their stately barges, and 
then went to stiul fro on tlie river, ^iot yet crowded with 
its countless steamers, to Lambeth, to Westminster, to the 
Tower, as their business 01 ; pleasure called them. Every 
name 1 , its you look right and left through the whole length 
of the. Strand is the name or group of names of some illus¬ 


trious family—Somerset, Cecil, Salisbury, Arundel, Surrey, 
Norfolk. Two instances only I will*select out of the "whole 
mass. One is on the other side of the Strand* If any of 
you loojfr carefully, you will see in rajlid succession George 
Street, VlUiers Street, Duke Street; th^n a little behind, Of 
Alley,* *t$uvkingham Street. Those streets, that alley, those 
shops, mark the Site of what^vas once omc of the most splendid 


Since this bcrturuwns delivered, I have learned that 1 Of Alley 99 
has disappeared. It had become such a haunt of vice that it was deemed 
advisable 10 change the very nams of the locality; and this change of 
name and purpose has thus heroine another incident in the associations of 
a place which had been for sfl tnany generations <uily linked with the tradi¬ 
tions of crime nnd sin. It hns hern reserved for qpr time (if I may use the 
words of the excellent Vicar of the parish, from whom I derive my infor¬ 
mation) to hear “ the voice of prayer and praise ascending in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of those ancient resorts of vice,” and to witness “a devout 
congregation assembled in that long desolate,heritage’ f 
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palaces in England—York House, once the palace of the Arch¬ 
bishops of York—then of the wicked George Villiers , Duke 
of Byckingflhm, whom yoff may remember in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of “ Peveril of the Peak,” whose names are now 
preserved, as I jiavc said, in the streets and alley into which 
his property was a^erwards divided. The other instance I 
will take is that of the place where we are now met. Exeter 
Hall is so called from Burleigh House, afterwards Exeter 
House , which took it? name from the Earl of Exeter , and 
his father, the great Lord Burleigh, Prime Minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, and one of the best and wisest statesmen that this 
country ever possessed. Between Burleigh Street, which 
runs on my right, and Exeter Street, which rung on my left, 
rose the noble mansioti which witnessed the consultations of 


that great man against enemies abroad and rebels at home— 
Spanish Armada a«d Irish insurrections—and which estab¬ 
lished the Church, the Monarchy, and the Empirekm their 
present solid basis. I know not how far historical associa¬ 
tions may be supposed to linger round a place which has lost 
all vestiges of its anckut aspect, but any one who considers 
bow grave and how complicated are the questions which 
are from time to tiflie discussed within these wij^s, cou.d 
wish no better wish for their successful issue than that they 
might'be viewed in the calm spirit of the enlightened and 
high-minded counsellor who oncts lived and died within the 
precincts of this famous Hall. * ’ 

From the Strand let us advance,into wliat is still.an open 
space. St. MartinVin-the-/'7eM& still Reminds you that 
there was once a time when it^ stood a village church in 
green fields; and 6 'haring Cross recalls one of the most 
touching scenes in* English history, when the long funeral 
procession of Eleanor, the beloved wife of King Edward I., 
who had sucked the poison from his wounded arm in tho 
Holy Land, halted, for tlic last time, before it reached its final 
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resting-place in Westminster Abbey, in the little village 
which from her is said to have taken its name of Charing— 
La Che re Heine— The Dear Queen; and ih whict^ was 
erected the last and most beautiful of the memorials called 

r 

from her “ Queen Eleanor’s crosses.” „ 

There is a statue in Charing Crosfy which almost irre- 
sistibly takes us on a few steps to one of the most historical 
spots in London. Yesterday—the 30th of January—was the 
anniversary of that scene which has Wide Whitehall Place 
for ever memorable, by the execution of the unfortunate 
King Charles T. It f is one of the few scenes in English 
history which, in spite of all the changes of time and place, 
you can stijl follow step by step from beginning to end. 
You can go with the king and his escort,, from St. James’s 
Palace, whero he slept the night before,—you can cross St. 
James’s Park with him on that cold, wintry morning,—you 
can imagine him entering fron? *ho. Park the long-gallery 
that then ran across the street, joining together the two 
parts of Whitehall Palace,—you can fancy him passing 
through the Banqueting Hall, the oivly part of the Palace 
that remains, now turned into Whitehall Chapel. You must 
then imipzine him issuing from an aperture made in the 
wall, east of the Hall. You can see the last mass of human 
heads far* away to Charing Cross on one side, and to West¬ 
minster on the other. Year may fancy the old Archbishop 
Usher sitting, an awe-struck spectator, on the roof of what 
is now the Admiralty, and fainting away as he saw the axe 
descend. You may hear *■ the deep groan which burst forth 
from the whole assembled multitude, as the head of the King 
—still beloved in spite df his faults and* because of his mis¬ 
fortunes—rolled on the scaffold. I will not enter into the 
various questions which that scene raises ; they would 
furnish a Lecture in themselves. I now only notice it that 
you may remember that there is the place # where you may 
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form a picture of its outward aspect to your mind’s eye. 
But there is another spot in Whitehall which illustrates so 
well and so Briefly another^part of English history, that I 
must dwell upon it for a moment. Pass behind the Banquet¬ 
ing Hall—rstep^into the open space by Whitehall Gardens. 
Tou may possiBly hfcve burned in there to look at the house 
of the great statesman for whose untimely deatli four years 
ago all London, as it was truly said, “ mourned as one 
family.” Pass into that open space, and observe another 
statue. Who is the King there standing in tho midst of the 
palaco court ? It is the son of Charles—the hardly less un¬ 
fortunate James II. It is, with one exception, the only 
statue of that wayward and obstinate king vjhich exists 
in England. That One exception is over tho gateway of 
tho oldest, and, I trust, not the least useful of the colleges 
of Oxford, where* it was placed by the then Jacobite 
head, Obadiah Walker. a But it is net tho foci/ of the 
statue having been erected either in London or Oxford, but 
the fact of its continuance in Whitehall, to which I call 
your attention. It was erected a short time before his flight, 
but it remained after the occupation of that very same palace 
by his rival and eneftiy, William III. I have spoken of tho 
contract between Paris and London—between France a ml 
England. I know of no more striking instance of it than 
tho contrast between-, the total Overthrow of all the monu¬ 
ments of the past dynasties by those who succeed them in 
France, and the permission accorded *to this memorial of 
James to remain in the heart of tltc palace by the very man 
who had driven out the king whom it represents. Look at 
it in this aspect, and> it becomes one of the most instructive 
—I had almost sjad one of the most edifying —monuments 
in London. It tells of the mildness, of the moderation, of 
the wisdom of our revolution, as compared with those of 
other countries., It tells us of the regard for law, of the 
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respect for the past, of the dislike to violent changes which, 
combined as it is now, and as it was then, with manly love 
of freedom and independence, cdftfltitutes the greatest charm 
of our national history—the greatest gift that God has be¬ 
stowed on our national character. Long njjiy we keep it; 
long may the wise and peaceful lessons ctf Whitehall Gardens 
prevail, as they have prevailed, over the bloody and mournful 
recollections of Whitehall Place ! 

Let uy briefly fellow the course ^of London westward. 
G radually it rolled on. What, the Strand was once, Grosvenor 
Square became in later times; and what Grosvenor Square 
was in the days of our fathers, Belgravo Square is becoming 
now. But U was long before this was eifected. In the seven¬ 
teenth century, Oxford Hoad was the*highroad running to 
that ancient seat of learning, through fields and hedges; Pic¬ 
cadilly was the name of n solitary house in*the outskirts of the 
suburbs«of London ; woodcocks*vyere shot in Conduit Street 
and Regent Street; the little brook, of which I spoke before, 
which gives its name to Brook Street, was sufficient, for 
many years, to prevent the tide of houses and population 
from advancing to its western bank. Many instances might 
be givei^of the great changes which Ifcive been effected in 
the westward part of London even within the memory of 
man. I Vill confine myself to one, which I mention partly 
because it is, perfiaps, not generally knpwn, partly because it 
is, on a small scale* a curious illustration of what often has 
occurred on a larger Scale in the history of moil and manners. 
Any one who has ever gone through the narrow passage 
which leads between the gardens of Lansdowno House from 
Berkeley Square to Pictadflly, will remember the iron rails 
which bar its en trances. It is now rather more than sixty years 
ago since the incident occurred which led to their erection. 
A distinguished person, now dead, was sitting in his study 
in Bolton Street; ho heard a great tumult outside— ran 
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to ask what it was—was told that a mounted highwayman 
had robbed a gentleman in Piccadilly, and had galloped 
down Bolton^Row, with a c*owd behind him, who hoped to 
catch him under the walls of Lansdowne, hardens. To the 
surprise of ev<yy one, the highwayman darted down the 
passage, then ft’ec %f access, climbed up the steps on the 
further side, and rode off through Berkeley SqiTare, beyond 
the reach of his pursuers. And it was to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such an escape that tlio iron rails which you now 
see were placed at tho entrance and exit of the narrow 


passage. 

This little incident, curious, in the first instance, afre- 
calling, where you least expect it, an imago of past times, 
brings me to a graver.and more important series of historical 
lessons, which London may well teach us all. The iron rails 
ofLansdowne Passage are a memorial of a state of insecurity 
which has now passed away*for ever. Whatevgr other 
dangers we may encounter in or about London, we shall cer¬ 
tainly never again see a mounted highwayman attacking a 
traveller in Piccadilly, or escaping at full gallop through 
Berkeley Square. But what this is on a small scale is 
brought before us oi> the largest scale elsewhere. Wherever 
you turn in London* you see what is the most reassuring and 
encouraging of all sights that History furnishes—tlfe graves, 
if I may so call them, of gigagtic evils, once triumphant, 
acknowledged, defended—now troddbn under foot.never to 
revive. Turn your steps once more cflstward, and look up 
at Temple Bar. Now every one gurries through it as fast 
as the throng will allow. But transport younfelvcs a hun¬ 
dred years back, arnj I will ventftre 4o say, tliaff there is not 
one amongst the thousands who now rush through its narrow 
arches who would not have paused for a moment to look up 
at tho dreadful sight at the top of tho gateway. There were 


fixed the 



beads of the noblemen and gentlemen con- 
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cerned in' the great Stuart Rebellion of 1745. There they 
were placed immediately after the execution, and there they 
remained rotting away year by»ycar, to greet‘you on your 
approach to the city. These were the last—our fathers just 
saw the last fragments of the blanched and Jiroken skulls— 
and we may be well assured that such a tight will be no 
more seen there as long as the world lasts. I do not venture 
into the controversy whether that curious gateway should 
stand or fall; but so long as it does* stand, it is a lasting 
memorial of one evil, at least, from which wo have escaped 
for ever. Wc are now sure never more to have rebellions of 
rivlfl families against the constitutional throne of these 
realms; we are still more sure never again to see such a 
bloody and barbarous practice as the exhibition of our one-* 
mies’ heads in the great thoroughfare of our metropolis. 

Go on yet again. Look once more, at the Tower, the 
ancient citadel and palace of English kings. I will not go 
through its eventful history ; I will only ask you to remem¬ 
ber what is the chief recollection which it presents. Is it that 
of the seat of law and justice ? Is it cf a sovereign reigning 
happily and fearlessly in the midst of a virtuous court and a 
loving family ? No ; it is almost from fittit to last a monument 
of war, (^oppression, of injustice. Built as a fortress to keep 
the citizens of London in check, always uniting witlyn its 
walls the prison, hard by Uie palace, # and close beside its 
walls tin; place of public execution, there is, perhaps, no 
spot in England which conveys so striking a picture of the 
violence of 1 1,0 ! mddlc (£ges, which some call happy and 
holy—' * ihe^>dious union of law with injustice, and monarchy 
with tyranny, out of whi«!l, by long aryl terrible struggles, 
our present good constitution lias worked jtself out Of the 
many celebrated persons whose names you see scratched on 
the guard-room of the Tower, and whose mangled remains 
He buried iu the Tower Chapel, how few were traitors—how 
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many were martyrs! Of the many deaths within and with¬ 
out the walls of that stately edifice, under the sanction, almost 
under the eyef of archbishops, and statesmen, and kings, 
W>w few were righteous executions—how njany were judicial 
^murders,nay, ev^n midnight assassinations! 

Once more. • Ti**n northward from the Tower, pass 
beyond the limits of the city walls, and look flut on the 
vacant space of Smithficld. It is now nearly three hundred 
years ago since the beginning of those terrible days when 
the fires were lit opposite the church of St. Bartholomew, of 
which the ashes remained even till our own time, in which 
perished the Protestant victims of Queen Mary’s cruel per¬ 
secution. The very thought of those dreadful scenes still 
rouses the indignation <*f every Englishman. But it is not 
for this that I now call your attention to them; it is to 
remind you that tht^ fires then lighted are now, and have 
been long, extinguished, never *again to be kindled* that 
this great evil of burning men and women for differing in 
opinion from ourselves is one which wo may bo quite sure 

will never return. - 

• * 

I dwell upon all these cases for two reasons; first, as a 
reason for thankfulness, and, secondly, as an example and 
encouragement. Wo shall never again see the gor^ heads 
of rebel noblemen looking down upon us from Temple Bar; 
wo shall never again hear of kings^nurdered by their cousins* 
and uncles in the Tower; we shall nevdr again see Reformers 
burnt alive in Smithfield. Let us thank God with all our 
hearts that from these evils He, threjigh the progress of His 
Providence, through the workings of Ilis good Spirit in the 
hearts of men and of nations, has S(fb u» for ever ftbe. They 
are gone; we have Ipft them very far behind us; with them, 
at least, we need trouble ourselves no more j to guard against 
them now , to declaim against them now , is like putting up 
crossbars at the corners of our streets to prevent the escape 
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of mounted robbers from Piccadilly. But do they teach us 
nothing for the future ? Yes. • They teach us that as those 
evils, great in their day, liave«now been put < down entirely 
by those who hav f e gone before us, so evils as great in our 
own day may and 'must be put down by ourselves and our 
children. X need not name them. Evgry one who lives in 
this metropolis must know of evils, social and moral,— : n his 
neighbourhood, in his calling, in the streets and the alleys of 
London,—sufficiently great to require all the energy of man, 
and all the grace of God, to subdue or even to mitigate their 
power. Think not that such evils are insuperable. Be not 
discouraged; remember that evils as great have fallen; re¬ 
member the heads on Temple Bar; remember the murders 
on Tower Hill j remember the fires of Smitkfield. 

And remember also—which brings me to a no less 
important, though more pleasing, lesson of the same kind— 
remember the good that, evciloamongst all this evil, existed 
in former times—the salt of England, the salt of London 
then—the warning to us. how we of this age maybe the 
strength of the generations which arc; yet to come. There 
are many spots to which I might call your memory, as the 
monuments of the good of former tipies—the bright spots 
of Modern History. Recollections of %imucl Johnson meet 
us alrntftt everywhere ; John Milton lies Buried in St. Giles’s - 
Church; John Bunyan iivBunhill Fields; John Wesley by 
the City Road; Oliver Cromwell under Tyburn Turnpike. 
But there are two*'such places, which above all will occur 
—two which are happily the most conspicuous objects to 
every one *iu the whole metropolis—the sight of which wo 
can never lose—the Abbey of Westminster, the Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. Each of them in itself is o a study of Modern 
History. Any one who goes* through the tombs of those 
magnificent churches, and asks himself who and what 
were those whose remains are there interred—what they 
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did for England and the world—why they are buried within 
those walls—would acquire a far more solid and lively 
knowledge of English history than- by reading many books 
and hearing many lectures. But I cogfino myself to the 
general fact. 'Shore you see what can and lias been done 
b£ the genius,* th<f courage, the wisdom, the piety of 
Englishmen in times past—thero you may think what 
may and ought to be done by the same means in times 
future. It is now a little more than a vear since the vast 

r 

majority, I doubt not, of those who now hear mo witnessed 
one of the most instructive, one of # the most historical 
scenes that this city and this nation has ever beheld. You 
saw the long funeral procession defiling through park, and 
street, and square, and* strand ; you saw London turned into 
a vast amphitheatre of gazing multitudes—of silent and 
respectful mourners*; you sr^w # the remains of England’s 
greatest soldier carried to his*last resting-place bcndSith the 
dome of St, Paul’s. Such a sight was instructive, if only as 
helping you to imagine and understand like events in former 
times. But it is instrifctivo also, as showing what one-man 
can do—what gratitude one man can earn—how much the 
rough and simple virtftes of a man devoted to his public duty 
can avail against the? evils and difficulties of his time. 

It is no abrupt, transition from the great and good men 
who sleep in Westminster Abbfy and St.* Paul’s, to fix; 
your thoughts for a moment on those buildings themselves. 
They are, as I have said, the nicest conspicuous edifices 
of our city. Let us ask, as the Concluding lesson which 
London teaches us, what, we may learn, as ofton # as wo look 
on those noble towers or on that majestic dome. Look at 
them well. Their Outward aspect conveys, as in a parable, 
one of the most important of all the truths that Modem 
History can teach us. Nothing can be more unlike than 
their forms, citliqjr in conception or execution. They re- 
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present the two extremes of history and of architecture. 
One is all Gothic, the offspring of mediaeval and romantic 
ages—the masterpiece of bishop, and monks, and crusaders. 
The other, though first founded in remote antiquity, yet 
dates its fame from the time when the Reformers preached at 
Paul’s Cross ; and its present building *is tile highest result 
of that style of classical architecture which was intro¬ 
duced by the same causes that produced tho Reformation, 
and which a century later was carried into execution by 
the great mechanical genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Ijiprc was a time c when he who admired tho Abbey 
could have never dreamed of a building like St. Paul’s; or, 
again, when be tvho admired St. Paul’s, looked down with 
contempt on tho Abbey, as Gothic 'and barbarian. Such 
prejudices have now passed away, and there is, I trust, no 
one here present who has pot the eapueity to enjoy them, 
and adVnire them, both. Rut Vhat wc feel with regard to 
the different manifestations of beauty in architecture, this is 
what History ought to teach us in regard to tho different 
manifestations of goodness and truth* in men and in history. 
You may remember the old proverb about robbing Peter to 
pay Pa^l. That proverb took its firsV origin from the time 
when the revenues of the Abbey of S£ Peter, at Westmin¬ 
ster, were transferred to the Cathedral of St. Paul, in 
London, llut it has a nurtil: more extensive application, of 
which fhose two ltbble edifices may always serve to remind 
us. There are a thousand ways in which we may be 
tempted to rob Peter *lor paying Paul—or to rob Paul 
for paying Peter. Wo are tempted to do so, if, a3 I said, 
we refuse, in our adhii ration of ono kind of beauty, to 
recognise any beauty of another kind. We may bo tempted 
still more seriously to do so, if iu our study of political or 
religious questions, ancient or modern, past or present, we 
insist on dwelling only on one side, and never looking at the 
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other. This is, indeed, in the highest sense, robbing Peter 
to pay Paul; it is refusing to acknowledge that variety 
of character, of taste, of opinion, which # God himself has 
forced upon us, not only in common history, but in the most 
sacred history trf all. St. Peter and St. Paul were both 
alike apostles and sdtvants of their common Lord, however 
differing in much beside; and we shall read history to no 
purpose if we cannot, in,like manner, admire the various 
forms of goodness in later times, acknowledging the mixture 
of truth and error, of strength and of weakness, in each, 
and the higher good in all. And to tjiat higher good, gaj:h 
in its different way, St. Peter’s at Westminster, and St. 
Paul’s in London, point surely and truly, if wo .will but see 
it. Their foundation! are ,on the graves of the good and 
wise of former ages ; but their massive structure—their 
towering height—their maje^ig size—the. Gothic pinnacles 
of the one—the golden Cross of the other—remind us not 
only of what is around us, but of Who is above us—remind 
us of that Eternal Power, and Strength, and Wisdom, which 
is above and beyon 1 tfll the roar and turmoil of the world 
below. 

Such were the fnonuments which, of old, ojjr fathers 
reared 10 jomind us of that Divine Presence. It rmvy be that 
such monuments will be reared no more; that the age for 
erecting such outward memorial? of the unseen world is pifst 
and gone. Yet, if this be so, the more ne< p d to make tins best of 
what we have—the more need, aty>ye all, to endeavour to do 
in our day, and in our way, what ill their day and their way 
our fathers did before us. When I think of the overwhelm¬ 
ing greatness of this!*city, of wliicli 1 spoke at the beginning 
of my Lecture—vPhen I look upon the face's of the rising 
generation now gathered before me, it is impossible to be¬ 
lieve that the noble works of Modern History are finished. 
There are still speeded, and there may still be achieved, for 
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London and for England, good deeds, as vast in dimension, 
as grand in design, as Abbey or Cathedral that ever yet 
were raised. Out of the vast masses of your and our poorer 
brethren, through tjio examples and exertions of those whom 
I am now addressing, the true Temple and<*Church of God 
must be built up and renewed amongsf us. In that great 
work may you and .all of us be enabled to bear a part, by 
those only means which, under God, can accomplish it—by 
those only means which History and Revelation alike enforce 
upon us—by hope and humility, by patience and forbear¬ 
ance, by the energy of Christian faith, and the comprehen¬ 
siveness of Christian love. 


NOTE. 

» 

FoBinosk-nf the facts to which I have' alluded, it is super¬ 
fluous to refer to any more recondite source than Mr. 
Cunningham’s excellent “Handbook of London.” Any one 
who wishes to obtain q. nnVre general 1 'view of the city in 
its succeSsive stages may turn with advantage to Stow’s 
“Survey” and Pennant’s “Account of London,” to the 
curious 1 contemporary description of London in the twelfth 
century by Fitzsteplien, apd to Mr. Macaulay’s celebrated 
Chapter on the State of Society in 'the first volume of 
his “History of England.” * 
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THE TWO RECORDS: MOSAIC 
AND GEOLOGICAL. 


It is now exactly fifty years since a clergyman of the Scot¬ 
tish Church, engager! in lecturing at St. Andrews, took 
occasion, in enumerating the various earths of the chemist, 
to allude to the sqjencc, then in its infancy, that specially 
deals with the rocks mud soils which these earths impose. 
“There is a prejudice,” he remarked, “against the specu¬ 
lations of the geologist which I am anxious to remove. It 
has been said that they nurture infidel propensities. It has 
been alleged that geology, by referring the origin of the 
globe to a higher ajitiquity than is assigned to it by tho 
writing* of Moses, undermines our faith in tho Inspiration 
of the Bible, ami in all the animating prospects of tlfo immor¬ 
tality which it unfolds. This is §, false alarm. The writings 
of Moses do not fix the antiquity of Ike globe.” • 

The bold lecturer on this occasion,—for it needed no 
small courage in a divine of any (^tablished church to take 
up, at the beginning of the present century, a pdbition so de¬ 
termined on the geologic side,—fais»at the timft an obscure 
young man, characterised, in the small circle in which he 
moved, by the ardour of bis temperament and the breadth 
and originality of his views ; but not yet distinguished in 
the science or literature of his country, and of comparatively 
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little weight in the theological field. lie wa9 marked, too, 
by what his soberer acquaintance deemed eccentricities of 
thought and conduct. When the opposite view was all but 
universal, he held and taught that Free Trade would be not 
only a general benefit to the people of this corf.itry, but would 
inflict permanent injury on no one class f br portion of thqm ; 
and, further, afra time when the streets and lanes of all the 
great cities of the empire were lighted with oil burnt in 
lamps, lie held that the time was not'distant when a carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas would bo substituted instead j and, on 
getting his snug parsonage-house repaired, he actually intro¬ 
duced into the walls a system of tubes and pipes for the 
passage intp its various rooms of the gaseous fluid yet to be 
employed as the illuminating agent. ‘Time and Experience 
havo since impressed their stamp on these supposed eccentri¬ 
cities, and shown them to be, the sagacio-js forecastings of a 
man who saw farther and mo/e clearly tlian his contemporaries; 
and Fame has since blown his name very widely as one of the 
most comprehensive and enlightened, and, withal, one of the 
most thoroughly earnest and sincere cf modern theologians. 
The bold lecturer of St. Andrews was Dr. Thomas Chalmers— 
a divine whose writit.gs are now known vherever the English 
language is spoken, and whose wonderful eloquence lives in 
memory !is a vanished power, which even his extraordinary 
writings fail adequately to <represent. , And in the position 
which ho* took up at'this early period with respect to geology 
and the Divine Ilecoi*d, wo have yet another instance of the 
great sagacity of the man, and of liis ability of correctly esti¬ 
mating the prevailing weight of the evidence with which, 
though but partially collected at the tiire, the geologist was 
preparing to establish the leuding propositions of his science. 
Even in this late age, when the scientific standing of geology 
is all but universally recognised, and the vast periods of 
time which it demands fully conceded, neither geologist nor 
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theologian could, in any new scheme of reconciliation, shape his 
first proposition more skilfully than it was shaped by Chalmers 
a full half Century ago. It lifts formed, sin^c that time, the. 
preliminary proposition of those ornamentsMof at once science 
and the Englishdhurch, your present venerable Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. IMrd Sumner,—with Doctors Buckland, 
Conybeare, and Professor Sedgwick,—of eminent evange¬ 
listic Dissenters, too,—such as the late Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. 
John Harris, Dr. Robeift Vaughan, Dr. James Hamilton, and 
the Rev. Mr. Binney—enlightened and distinguished men, 
who all alike camo early to the conclusion, with the lec- 
turcr of St. Audrews, that “tho writiugs of Moses do not 
fix the antiquity of the globe.” # 

In 1814, ten years# after tlio date of the St. Andrews’ 
lectures, Dr. Chalmers produced his more elaborate scheme 

of reconciliation between the Divine and the Geologic Rc- 

. • • 

cords in a “ Review <5f Cuvier’s Theta*} of the Barth 
and that scheme, perfectly adequate to bring the Mosaic 
narrative into harmony with what was known at the time 
of geologic history, has# been very extensively received and 
adopted. It may, indeed, still be regarded as the most popular 
of the various existing schemes. It teaches, and teaches 
truly, that between ftho first act of creation, whicti evoked 
out of the previous nothing the matter of tho heavens and 
earth, and the first ae^ of the fimit day’s wofk recorded in 
Genesis, periods of vast duration may have intervened ; but, 
further, it insists that the days themselves were but natural 
days of twenty-four hours each ; ajfd that, ere they began, 
the earth, though, mayhap, in the previous perfod, a fair 
residence of Life, lmd become void *ftid»formk\ss, and the sun 
moon, and stars, though, mayhap, they had before given light, 
had been, at least in relation to our planet, temporarily 
extinguished. In short, while it teaches that the successive 
creations of the geologist may all have found ample room in 
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the period preceding that creation to which man belongs, 
it teaches also that the record in Genesis bears reference 
to but the existing creation, dhd that there lay “between it 
and the preceding ones a chaotic period of death and dark¬ 
ness. The scheme propounded by the lator< truly admirable 
Dr. Pye Smith, and since adopted by aeve/al writers, differs 
from that of Chalmers in but one circumstance, though an 
important one. Dr. Smith held, with the great northern 
divine, that the Mosaic days were Natural days; that they 
were preceded by a chaotic period; and that the work done 
in them related to but that last of the creations to which 
the human species belongs. Further, however, ho held, in 

addition, that the chaos of darkness and confusion out of 

* 

which that creation was called was«of but limited extent, 
and that outside its area, and during the period of its exist¬ 
ence, many of our present lands and softs may have enjoyed 
the light of the sun, and b-'en tenanted by animals, and 
occupied by plants, I be descendants of which still continue 
to exist. The treatise of Dr. Pye Smith was published 
exactly a quarter of a century postewor to the promulgation, 
through the press, of the argument of Dr. Chalmers; and 
this important addition,—elaborated by*its author between the 
years lt?d7 and 1830,—seems to have been made to suit the 
more advanced state of geological science at the time. The 
scheme of reconciliation, perfectly adequate in 1814, was 
found hi 1839 to be i\o longer so; and this mainly through 
a peculiarity in tluf order in which geological fact has been 
evolved and accumulate^ in this country, and the great fos- 
siliferous systems studied and wrought out, to which I must 
be permitted briefly t« adVcrt. m 

William Smith, the “ Father of English Geology,” as he 
has been well termed (a humble engineer and mineral sur¬ 
veyor, possessed of but the ordinary education of men of his 
class and profession), was born upon the English Oolite— 
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that system which, among the five prevailing divisions of 
the great Secondary class of rocks, holds exactly tlio middle 
place. Tlie Iriassic system*and the Lia^ lie beneath it ; 
the Cretaceous system and the Weald rest above. Smith, 
wjiilo yet a child, had his attention attracted by the Oolitic 
fossils j and it was ollserved, that while his youthful contem¬ 
poraries had their garnered stores of marbles, purchased at 
the toy-shop, he had collected instead a hoard of spherical 
fossil tcrchratula, whiAi served the purposes of the game 
equally well. The interest which he took in organic 
remains, ^nd the deposits in which they occur, influenced^ 
him in the choice of a profession; and when supporting 
himself in .honest independence as a skilful iMineral sur¬ 
veyor and engineer, he # travelled over many thousand miles of 
country, taking as his starting-point the city of Hath, which 
stands near what is termed the yreat Oolite; and from that 
centre he carefully explored jJfe various Secondary formations 
above and below. lie ascertained that these always occur 
in a certain determinate order ; that each contains fossils 
peculiar to itself; and* that they run diagonally across the 
kingdom, in nearly parallel lines, from north-east to south¬ 
west. And, devotirfg every hour which he could suateh 
from his professionaf labours to the work, in about a quarter 
of a century, or rather more, ho completed his greftt strali- 
graphical map of England. Bp% though a truly Herculean 
achievement, regarded as that of a singh# man unindebted to 
public support, and unchceml by even afly very general sym¬ 
pathy in his labours, it was found tr*be chiefly valuable in its 
tracings of the Secondary deposits, and strictly exact in only 
that Oolitic centre from which his*Jabt>urs began.* It was re¬ 
marked, at an early period, that he ought to have restricted 
his publication to the formations which lie between the Chalk 
and the Red-marl, inclusive; or, in other words, to the great 
Secondary division. The Coal Measures had, however, been 
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previously better known, from their economic importance, and 
the number of the workings opened among them, than the 


deposits of any other system ; ttnd ere the publication of the 
map of Smith, Cuvier and Brogniart had rendered famous 
all over the world the older Tertiary for mat, it ns of the age of 
the London clay. But both ends of <£he geological scale^ 
comprising 4 those ancient systems older than the Coal, and 
representative of periods in which, so far as is yet known, 
life, animal and vegetable, first begaft upon our planet, and 
those systems of comparatively modern date, representative 
of the periods which immediately preceded the human epofeh, 
were equally unknown. The light fell strongly on only that 
middle portion of the series on which the labours of Smith 
had been mainly concentrated. The-vast geologic bridge, 
which, like that in the exquisite allegory of Addison, strode 
across a “ part of the great tide of eternity,” “ had a black 
cloud longing at each end of ...” And such was the state 
of geologic science when, in 1814, Dr. Chalmers framed his 
scheme of reconciliation. 

Since that time, however, a ligli- not less strong than 
the one thrown by William Smith on the formations of‘the 
Lias and the Oolite has been c.T-t on both the older and the 
newer fossil iferous systems. Two great*gaps still remain to 
be filled*up; ihat which separates the Palaeozoic from the 
Secondary divi^on, and thaf, which separates the Secondary 


from tluwTertiary one*. • But they occur at neither end of the 
geological scale. Mtiinly through the labours of two distin¬ 
guished geologists, who, gliding the geologic school of their 
own country distracted by a fierce and fruitless controversy, 
attached tln%n$elvcs to«tbv # geologic school of England, and 
who have since bot.h received the honour of knighthood in 
reward of their labours, both ends of the geologic scale have 
been completed. Sir Roderick Murchison addressed himself 
to the formations older than the Coal—more especially to the 
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Upper and Lower Silurian Systems, from the Ludlow rocks 
to the Llandeilo flags. The Old Red sandstone, too, a system 
which lie* more immediately beneath the Coal, has also 
been explored, and its various deposits, yith their peculiar 
organic remains^ enumerated and described. And Sir Charles 
Itycll, setting hiensejf to the other extremity of the scale, 
has wrought out the Tertiary formations, and separated them 
into the four great divisions which they are now recognised 
as forming. And of tlie#c, the very names indicate that certain 
proportions of their organisms still continue to exist. It is 
a great fact, now fully established in the course of geological 
discovery,*! hat between the plants which, in the present tfine, 
cover the earth, and the animals which inhabit it, and the 
animals and plants qf the later extinct creations, there 
occurred no break or blank, but that, on the contrary, many 
of the existing organisms were contemporary, during the 
morning of their being, with tflaTiy of the o> tinet 01104 during 
the evening of theirs. We *know, further, that not a few of 
the shells which now live on our coasts, and several of even 
the wild animals which continue to survive amid our tracts 
of hill and forest, were in existence many ages ere the human 
age began. Instead of dating their beginning only a single 
natural day, or at most two natural days, in advance of 
man, they must have preceded him by many thousand years. 
In fine, in consequence of that comparativ* )y recent exten¬ 
sion of geologic fact in the direction <*P tljc later systems f nnd 
formations, through which wo are led U*know that the pre¬ 
sent creation was not cut off abruptly from the preceding 
one, but that, on the contrary, it dovetailed into k at a thou- 
. sand different points, we arc led, a^o to know, that any 
scheme of reconciliation which would separate between the 
- recent and the extinct existences by a chaotic gulf of, 
death and darkness, is a scheme which no longer meets the 
necessities of the case. Though perfectly adequate forty 
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years ago, it has been greatly outgrown by the progress of 
geological discovery, and is, as I have said, adequate no 
longer; and it becomes a not fnimportant mifttei* to deter¬ 
mine the special scheme that would bring into completest 
harmony the course of creation, as now ascertained by the 
geologist, and that brief but sublime nu,n*atiite of its progres§ 
which forniS a meet introduction in Holy Writ to the history 
of the human family. The first question to which we must 
address ourselves in any such inquiry is, of course, a very 
obvious one— What are the facts scientifically determined 
which now demand a new scheme of reconciliation ? 

There runs qrountl the shores of Great Britain and'Ire¬ 
land a flat terrace of unequal breadth, backed by an escarp¬ 
ment of varied height and character, which is known to 
geologists as the Old Coast-line. On this flat terrace most 
of the seaport towns of the empire are Jrnilt. The subsoil, 
which underlies its covering *f # vegetable mould, consists 
usually of stratified sands and gravels, arranged after the 
same fashion as on the neighbouring beach, and interspersed 
in the same manner with sea-shells. The escarpment behind, 
when formed of materials of no great coherency, such as 
gravel or clay, exists as a sloping, grass-covered bank,—at 
one place running out into promontories?that encroach upon 
the terrfteo beneath, at another receding into picturesque, 
bay-like recesses ; and whe^“ compose^, as in many localities, 
of rock of an enduring Quality, we find it worn, as if by the 
action of the surf, — in some parts relieved into insulated 
stacks, in others hollowejj into deep caverns,—in short, pre¬ 
senting all the appearances of a precipitous coast-line, sub¬ 
jected to the* action of the •’waves. No\v, no geologist can, or 
does, doubt that this escarpment was at^one time the coast¬ 
line of the island—the line against which the waves broke 
at high-water in some distant age, when either the sea stood 
from twenty to thirty feet higher along our shores than it 
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does now, or the land sat from twenty to thirty feet lower. 
Nor can geologist doubt that along the flat terrace beneath, 
with its stratified'beds of sarfd or gravel, ajul its accumula¬ 
tions of sea-shells, the tides must have rispn and fallen twice 
every day,,as tlifcy now rise and fall along the beach that 
girdles our country.* Hut, in reference to at least human 
history, the age of the Old Coast-line and terrace must 
be a very remote one. Though geologically recent, it lies 
far beyond the reach <?(’ any written record. It has been 
shown by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill, one of our highest 
authoritiet^on the subject, that the wallet* Antoninus,erected , 
by the Romans as "a protection against the Northern Caledo¬ 
nians, was made to terminate at the Firths of .Forth and 
Clyde, with relation—iftit to the level of the Old Coast-line— 
but to that of the existing one. And so we must infer that, ere 


the year a.d. 140 (the year duripg which, according to our 
antiquaries, the greateV pa7;t. , of the wall was ereettd) the 
Old Coast-line had attained to its present elevation over 
the sea. Further, however, wc know from the history of 
Diodorus the Sicilian, 4hat at a period earlier by at least 
two hundred years, St. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, was 
connected with the mainland at low water, just as R is now, 
by a flat isthmus, across which, upon the falling of the tide, 
the ancient Cornish miners used to carry over their tin-Tn carts. 
Had the relative leveled’ sea anddand been those of the Old 
Coast-line at the time, St. Michael’s ifroimt, instead df being 
accessible at lotir ebb, would have been*separated from the 
shore by a strait from three to fiv% fathoms in depth. It 
would not have been then as now, as described in the verse 
of Carew— 


“ Both*land and island twice a*day." 


But even the incidental notice of Diodorus Siculus repre¬ 
sents very inadequately the antiquity of the existing coast- 

C C 
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line. Some of its caves, hollowed in hard rock in the line of 
faults and shifts by the attrition of the surf, are more than a 
hundred feet in, depth; and It must have required many 
centuries to exeayato tough trap or rigid gneiss to a depth 
so considerable by a process so slow. And yet, however long 
the sea may have stood against the •present coast-Jinc, it 
must have stood for a considerably longer period against the 
ancient one. The latter presents generally marks of greater 
attrition than the modern line, and Its wave-hollowed caves 
arc of a depth considerably more profound. In determining, 
^>n # an extensive trjiet of coast, 'the average prpfundity of 
both classes of caverns, from a considerable number of each, 
T ascertained that the proportional average depth of the mo¬ 
dem to the ancient is as two to three. For every two cen¬ 
turies, then, during which tho waves have been scooping out 
the caves of the present ^coast-lino, they must have been 
engaged for three centuries \rl grouping out. those of the old 
one. lint we know, historically, that for at least twenty 
Centuries the sea has been toiling in these modern caves; 
and who shall dare allinn that it has not been toiling in 
them for at least ten centuries more? But if the sea has 
stood but even two thousand six hundred years against 
the present coast-lino (and no geologist would dare fix 
his estimate lower), then must it have stood against the 
sold line, ere if could havecexcavated $ aves one-third deeper, 
three thousand niiw hundred years. And both periods united 
(six thousand live' hundred years) more than exhaust the 
Hebrew chronology, ^et what a mere beginning of geo¬ 
logic history docs not the epoch of the Old Coast-line form! 
It is but a mere starting-point, from the recent period. Not 
a single shell seems to have become extinct during the last 
six thousand five hundred years ! The sholls which lie em¬ 
bedded in the subsoils beneath the Old Coast-line are exactly 
those which still live in our seas. 
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Above this ancient line of coast, wc find at various heights 
beds of shells of vastly oldqr date than those of the low-lying 
terrace, and m&ny of which ai% no longer t§ be found living 
around our shores. I spent some time last autumn in ex¬ 
ploring one of thfsc beds—once a sea-bottom, but now raised 
two hundred and* tliimty feet over the sea—in which there 
occurred great numbers of shells now not British, though 
found in many parts of Britain at heights varying from two 
hundred to nearly fourteen hundred feet over the existing 
sea-level. But though no longer British shells, they are 
shells that still continue) to live in high northern latitudes. 

I i • • * 

tores of Iceland and Spitsbergen; and the abun¬ 
dance in which they were dcvelojved on the submerged plains 
and hill-sides of what ave now England and Scotland, during 
what is termed the Pleistocene period, shows of itself what a 
very protracted period that was. The prevailing shell of the 
bed which I last explored,—ti bed which occurs iia some 
places six miles inland, in others elevated on the top of dizzy 
crags—is a sub-nrtie tcllina ( TeUinaproximo .), of which only 
dead valves are now to 1** detected on our coasts, but which 
may be found living at the North Cape, and in Greenland. 
In this elevated Scottish bed, of the Pleistocene period, I laid 
this borer 1 shell open ho the light by hundreds, on*thc spot 
evidently where the individuals had lived and died. ‘Under 
the severe climatal conditions to vjiich (probably from some* 
change in the direction of the Gulf-Striaim) what is now 
Northern Europe had been brought, this tdllina had increased 
and multiplied until it became a profiling shell of the Bri¬ 
tish area; and this increase must have been the slow work 
of ages, during which ^he plains—ifnd «iot a few of the table¬ 
lands—of the country were submerged in a sub-artio sea, and 
Great Britain existed as but a scattered archipelago of wintry 
islands. But in a still earlier period, of which there exists 
unequivocal evidence in the buried forests' of Happisburg v 
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and Cromer, the country had not only its head above water, 
as now, but seems to have possessed even more than its present 
breadth of surface. During thfa ancient time—mofo remote by 
many centuries than not only the times of the Old Coast-line, 
but than even those of the partial submergunce of the island 
—that northern mammoth lived in grot abundance, of which 
the remains have been found by hundreds in England alone, 
together with the northern hippopotamus, and at least two 
northern species of rhinoceros. Aftd 'though they have all 
ceased to exist, with their wild associates in the forests and 
jungles of the Pleistocene, the; cave-hyuma, the cave-tiger, 
and the cave-bear, we know that the descendants of some 
of their feebler contemporaries, such as the badger, the fox, 
and the wild cat, still live amid our* hills ami brakes. The 
trees, too, under which they roamed, and whose remains 
we find buried in the same deposits as,t heirs. were of species 
that still hold their place as Jborigihal trees of the country, 
or of at least the more northerly provinces of the continent. 
The common Scotch fir, the common birch, and a continental 
species of conifer of the far north, the Norwegian spruce 
{Abies exceha ), have been found underlying the Pleistocene 
drift, and rooted in the Mummileroys Crag; and for many 
ages must the old extinct elephant have roamed amid these 
familiilr trees. Prom one limited tract of sea-bottom on the 
• Norfolk coast, tlic fisheymen engaged in dredging oysters 
brought ashore, in the course of thirteen years (from 1820 to 
1833), no fewer than two thousand elephants’ grinders, be¬ 
sides great tusks and numerous portions of skeletons. It was 
calculated that these remains could not have belonged to fewer 
than five hundred individual mammoths of English growth; 
and various in their states of keeping, jmd belonging to ani¬ 
mals of which only a few at a time could have found suffi¬ 
cient food in a limited tract of country, the inference seems 
inevitable, that they must have belonged, not to one or two, 
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but to many succeeding generations. The further fact, that 
remains of this ancient elephant (Elephas primiycuius) 
occur all round the globe in a t>road belt, expending from the 
fortieth to near the seventieth degree of ngfih latitude, leads 
tojfche same conclusion. It must have required many ages 
ere ar» animal that breeds so slowly as the elephant could 
have extended itself over an area so vast. 

Many of the contemporaries of this northern mammoth, 
especially of its molluscan contemporaries, continue, as 1 liavo 
said, to live in their descendants. Of even a still more ancient 
period, represented by the Bed Crag, seventy out of ovyry 
hundred species of shells still exist; and of an older period 
still, represented by the Cornlinc Crag, there survive sixty 
out of every hundred. In the Hcd Crag, for instance, we find 
the first known ancestors of our common edible periwinkle 
and common edible Inussel; ;jnd in the <’oralim*. Crag the 
first known ancestors of 11n»*common horse-mussel, tRo com¬ 
mon whelk, the common oyster, and the great pecteii. There 
then occurs a break in the geologic, deposits of Britain, which, 
however, in other parts*of Europe we find so filled up as to 
render it evident that no corresponding break took place in 
the chain of existence^ but. that, on the contrary, Jrorn the 
present time up to the times represented by the earliest Eocene 
formations of the Tertiary division, day lias succeeded day, 
and season has followed season, ant that no chiism or hiatus—* 
no age of general chaos, darkness, and deftth, lias occlirred to 
break the line of succession, or ehecl^ the course of life. All 
the evidence runs counter to the supposition, that immediately 
before the appearance of man u^on earth there existed a 
chaotic period which*separated the previous from the; pre¬ 
sent creation. Up till the commencement of the Eocene ages, 
if even then, there was no such chaotic period in at least 
what is now Britain and the European continent;—the per¬ 
sistency from a high antiquity of some of the existing races, 
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of Dot only plants and shells, but of even some of the mam- 
mi ferous animals, such as the badger, the goat, and the wild 
cat., prove there, was not; an A any scheme of reconciliation 
which takes such a period for granted must be deemed as 
unsuited to the present state of geologic l&iowledge, as Qny 
scheme would have been forty years *hgo which took it for 
granted that the writings of Moses do “ fix the antiquity of 
the globe.” 

The scheme of reconciliation adopted by the late Dr. Pye 
Smith, though, save in one particular, identical, as X have 
said, with that of J)r. Chalmers, is made, in vbtue of its 
single point of difference, to steer clear of the difficulty. 
Both scheme’s exhibit the creation, recorded in Genesis, as an 
event which took place about six thousand years ago; both 
describe it as begun and completed in six natural days; and 
both represent it as cut off. from a previously existing crca- 
tibn b^ a chaotic period of death and darkness. But while, 
according to the scheme of Chalmers, both the Biblical crea¬ 
tion and the previous period of death are represented as co¬ 
extensive wilh the globe, they are lVpresented, according to 
that of Dr. Smith, as limited and local. They may have 
extendeij, it is said, over only a few^provinces of Central 
Asia, in which, when all was life and light in other parts of 
the globe, there reigned for a time only death and darkness 
ft mid the weltering* of chaotic sea; and which, at tho 
Divine Command, Was penetrated by light, and occupied by 
dry land, and ultimately, ere the end of the creative week, be¬ 
came a centre in which certain plants and animals, and finally 
man himself, were created. * And this scheme, by leaving to 
the geologist in this country and elsewhere, save, mayhap, in 
some unknown Asiatic district, his unbr<5ken scries, certainly 
does not conflict, with the facts educed by geologic discovery. 
It virtually removes Scripture altogether out of the field. I 
must confess, however, that on this, and on some other ac- 
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counts, it lias failed to satisfy me. I havo stumbled, too, at the 
conception of a merely local and limited chaos, in which tho 
darkness Would be so complete, that when first penetrated by 
the light, that penetration could be deserted as actually a 
making or creation of light; and that, while life obtained 
aTl around its pfccimrts, could yet be thoroughly void of life. 
A local darkness, so profound as to admit no ray of light, 
seems to have fallen for a time on Egypt, as one of the ten 
plagues; but the eveifl^was evidently miraculous; and no 
student of natural science is entitled to have recourse, in order 
to extricate himself out of a dilHculty, to supposititious, un¬ 
recorded miracle. Creation cannot take place witfiout 
miracle; but it would be a strange reversal of all our pre¬ 
vious conclusions on ike subject, should wo have to hold that 


the dead, dark blank out of which creation arose was miracu¬ 


lous also. And if, ^ejecting miracle, we east ourselves on 

K m • 

the purely natural, wtflind jhat the local darknesses depen¬ 
dent on known causes, of which wc have any record in his¬ 
tory, were always either very imperfect,—like the darkness 
of your London fogvr-or very temporary,—like the dark¬ 
ness described by liiny, as occasioned by a cloud of volcanic 
ashes;—and so, altogether inadequate to meet the demands of 
a hypothesis such as that of Dr. Smith. And yft, further, 
I am disposed, I must add, to look for a broader find more 
general meaning in tl^it grand description oP the creation yf 
all things, with which the Divine Record so appropriately 
opens, than I could recognise it as forinftig, were I assured it 
referred to but one of many existing creations—a creation 
restricted to, mayhap, a few hundred square mile:? of country, 
and to, mayhap, a fey scores of alftnmls and phflits. What, 
then, is the scheme* of reconciliation which I would venture 


to propound ? 

Let me first remark, in reply, that 1 come before you 
this eveninjg, not as, a philologist, but simply as a student 
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of geological fact, who, believing his Bible, believes also, 
that though theologians have at various times striven hard 
to pledge it to false science, geographical, astronomical, and 
geological, it has *Wen pledged by its Divine Author to no 
falsehood whatever. I occupy exactly tha position now, 
with respect to geology, that the mere (chri^tian geographer 
would have r occupied with respect to geography in the days 
of those doctors of Salamanca, who deemed it unscriptural 
to hold with Columbus that the wo^ld is round—not flat; 
or exactly the position which the mere Christian astronomer 
would have occupied, with respect to astronomy, in the days 
of ftiat Francis Turrettine who deemed it unscriptural to 
hold with Newton and Galileo, that it is the earth which 
moves in the. heavens, and the sun which stands still. The 
mere geographer or astronomer might have been wholly 
unable to discuss with Turrettine or the./loctors the niceties 

• i 

of tClmVhiic punctuation, or the various meanings of the 
Hebrew verbs. But this much, notwithstanding, he would 
be perfectly qualified to say :—However great your skill as 
linguists, your reading of what you term the scripttiral 
geography or scriptural astronomy must of necessity be a 
false reading, seeing that it commits {Scripture to what., 
in my chit racier as a geographer or astronomer, I know 
to bo a 'monstrously false geography or astronomy. Pre¬ 
mising, then, that I mak,e no pretensions to even the 
slightest*, skill in pliik>iogy, 1 remark, further, that it hafe 
been held by accomplished philologists, that tho days of the 
Mosaic creation ina,y be '^garded, without doing violence to 
the genius of the Hebrew language, as successive periods of. 
great extent.* And, certainly, in looking^at my English Bible, 

I And that tho portion of time spoken of Jin the first chapter 
of Genesis as six days, is spoken of in the second chapter as 
one day. True, there are other philologers, such- as the 
late Professor Moses Stuart, who take a different view; but 
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then I find this same Professor Stuart striving hard to make 
the phraseology of Moses “ fix the antiquity of the globe.. 
>—and so,* as* a mere geologist, I reject his philology, on 
exactly .the same principle on which the mere geographer 
would reject, aad be justified in rejecting, the philology of 
tfie doctors of ftalaraanca, or on which the mere astronomer 
would reject, and be justified in rejecting, the 'philology of 
Turrcttiue and the old Franciscans.. I would, in any such case, 
at once, and withoiit*hc*itution, cut the philological knot, 
by determining that that philology cannot be sound which 
would commit the Scriptures to a science that cannot be true. ^ 
Waving, however, tho question as a philological one, and 
simply holding with Cuvier. Parkinson, and Si Hunan, that 
each of the sir days •of the Mosaic narrative in the first 
chapter were what is assuredly meant by the day referred to 
in the second—not natural days, but lengthened periods—I 
find myself called on, ?is a «*ei5ogist, to account, for but, three 
of the six. Of the period during which light was created— 
of the period during which a firmament was made to 
separate the waters from the waters—-or of tho period 
during which the two great lights of the earth, with tho 
other heavenly bodies, became visible from the earth's 
surface, wo need expect to find no record in the rocks. Let 
me, however, pause for a moment, to remark the* peculiar 
character of the language in # which we *ire first intro¬ 
duced in the Mosaic narrative to th<? heavenly bodies—sun, 
moon, and stars. The moon, though Absolutely one of the 
smallest lights of our system, is described as secondary and 
subordinate to only its greatest light, the sun! It is the 
apparent, then, not tjie actual, wfiiclawe find iif the passage 
— what seemed {p be, not what was; and as it was 
merely what appeared to be greatest that was described as 
greatest, on what grounds are we to hold that it may not 
also have been what appeared at the time *to be made that 
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has been described* as made ? The sun, mpon, and stars, 
may have been created long before, though it was Mot until 
tins fourth period of creation fiiat they became visible from 
the earth’s surfuccr 


Tin* geologist, in his attempts to collate the Divine with 
the geologic record, lias, I repeat, only three of the six 
periods of creation to account for—the period of plants, the 
period of great sea-monsters and creeping things, and the 
period of cattle and beasts of the earth. IIo is called on to 
question his systems and formations regarding the remains of 
these three great periods, and of these only. And the question 
onco fairly stated, what, I ask, is the reply ? All geologists 
agree in holding that tlio vast geological scale naturally 
divides into three groat parts. There are many lesser 
divisions—divisions into systems, formations, deposits, beds, 

strata ;—but the master divisions, in ?ach of which w6 

<• 

find a tjpe of life so unlike thrft of thd others, that even the 
unpractised eye can detect the difference, are simply three,— 


the. PaUeozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division ; the Secondary, 


or middle fossiliferous division; and 'the Tertiary, or latest 


fossiliferous division. 


In the first, or Palaeozoic division, up find corals, crusta¬ 
ceans, molluscs, fishes, and, in its later formations, a few 
reptiles. ° Hut none of these classes of organisms give its 
leading character to the IVikeozoic,—they do not constitute 
its prominent feature, or render it more remarkable as a 
scene of life than anjr of the divisions which followed. That 
which chielly distinguished the Paleozoic from the Secondary 
and Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. It was em¬ 
phatically tfie period of 'plants,—“ of herbs yielding seed 
after their kind.” Tn no other age drd the world ever 
witness such a flora ;—the youth of the earth was peculiarly 
a green and umbrageous youth — a youth of dusk and 
tangled forests—of huge pines and stately araucarians of 
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the reed-like calamite—the tall tree-fern—the sculptured 
sigillaria—and tlie hirsute lcpidodendron. Wherever dry 
* land, or shallow lake, or running stream appeared, from where 
Melville Island now spreads out its ice-castes, under the star 
# of the Pole, to*where the arid plains of Australia lie solitary, 
beneath the brighCeross of the south, a rank and luxuriant 
herbage cumbered every foot-breadth of the dank and 
steaming soil; and even to distant planets our earth must 
have shone through* the enveloping cloud with a green 
and delicate ray. Of this extraordinary age of plants, wo 
have out cheerful remembrancers an (^witnesses in the ljame» 
that roar in our chimneys when wo pile up the winter fire,— 
in the brilliant gas that now casts its light qii this great 
assemblage, and that brightens up the streets and lanes of this 
vast city,—in the glowing furnaces that smelt our metals, 
and give moving •power to.oiir ponderous engines,—in the 
long dusky trains tfiat, vyfli shriek and snort, sjft-cid dart¬ 
like athwart our landscapes,—and in the great cloud-en¬ 
veloped vessels that darken the lower reaches of your noblo 
river, and rush in fojftn over ocean and sea. The geologic 
evidence is so complete as to be patent to all, that the first 
great period of organised being was, as descybcd in the 
Mosaic record, peculiarly a period of herbs and trees, “yielding 
S*eed after their kind.” m 

The middle great period <rf the geologist—that of the 
Secondary division—possessed, like the* earlier ondj its herbs 
and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuriant and 
conspicuous character than their predecessors, and no longer 
formed the prominent trait or feature of the creation to which 
they belonged. The period had* al&o its corals, its crusta¬ 
ceans, its mollusc*, its fishes, and, in some one or two excep¬ 
tional instances, its dwarf mammals. Cut the grand existences 
of the age, the existences in which it excelled every other 
creation, earlier^ or later, were its huge creeping things—its 
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enormous monsters of the deep,—and, as shown by the 
impressions of their footprints stamped upon the rocks, its 
gigantic birds. I| was pmilijfHy the age of egg-bearing 
animals, winged urnj wingless. Its wonderful whales, not, 
however, as now, of the mammalian, but Sl the reptiliaq 
class,—iohthvosaurs, plesiosaurs, and eefiosaurs, must have 
tempested the deep ; its creeping lizards and crocodiles, such 
as the teleosaurus, mcgalosaurus, and iguanodon,'—creatures, 
some of which more than rivalled flio existing elephant 
in height, and greatly more than rivalled him in bulk, must 
Jiave crowded the plains, or haunted by myriads the rivers 
of the period ; and we know that the footprints, of at least 
one of its many birds, are of fully twice the size of those 
made by the, horse or camel. We jfre thus prepared to 
demonstrate, that the second period of the geologist was 
peculiarly ami characteristically a period* of whale-like rep¬ 
tiles of tfoo sea, of enormous ciVvping* reptiles of tho land, 
ami of numerous birds—some of them of gigantic size ; and, 
in moot accordance with the fact, we find that the second 
Mosaic period with which the geologist is called on to deal 
was a period in which Hod created the fowl that flieth 
above the yirtli, with moving [or creeping] creatures, both in 
the waters ami on the land, and what our translation renders 
great whales, but what l find rendered in the margin, great 
soa-monaters. * t « 

Tho Tertiary period had also its prominent class of 
existences. Its flora seems to have been no more conspicuous 
than that of the present *tmu\; its reptiles occupy a very 
subordinate place; but itajbeasts of tho field were by far 
tho most wonderfully developed, both ii* size and numbers, 
that over appeared upon earth. Its irfemmoths and its 
mastodons, its rliinoceri and its hippopotami, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal megatherium, greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the hugest mammals of tjie present time 
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and vastly exceeded them in number. The remains of one 
of its elephants, Elephas primigenius , are still so abundant 
* amid the frozen wastes of Siberia, that ^hat have been not 
inappropriately termed “ivory quarries”*liave been wrought 
^unong their bflncs for more than a hundred years. Even in 
■ our own country, 9£ which, as I have already shown, this 
elephant was for long ages a native, so abundant arc the 
skeletons and tusks, that there is scarcely alocal museum in the 
kingdom that has not?ts specimens dug out of the Pleistocene 
deposits of the neighbourhood. And with this ancient 
elephant there were meetly associate/,! in Britain, as ojti tho 
Northern Continents generally all around tho globe, many 
other mammals of corresponding magnitude. Crand, in¬ 
deed,” says an English naturalist, “ was the fauna of the 
British Islands in those early days. Tigers, as large again 
as the biggest Asiatic specie^, lurked in (he aueientthiekets; 
elephants of nearly twice /lie bulk of the largest individuals 
that now exist in Africa or Ceylon, roamed in herds ; at 
least two species of rhinoceros forced their way through tho 
primmval forest; am? the lakes ami rivers were tenanted 
by hippopotami as bulky, and with as great tusks, as 
those of Africa.” /Tl ie massive cave-bear, and # large cave- 
hyaena, belonged to the same formidable group, with at 
least two species of great oxen {Bos longifrons and Bos 
primigenins) y with • a horse smaller size, and an elk 
(Megaceros Ilibernicils), that stbocl ten feet four*inches in 
height. Truly, this Tertiary age—this third and last of the 
great geologic periods — was peculiarly the # ago of great 
“ beasts of the earth after their kind, and of cattle after their 
kind.” • 

Permit me, &t this stage, in addressing myself to a 
London audience, to refer to what has been well termed ono 
of the great sights of London. An illustration drawn from 
what must be familiar to you all, may impart to your con- 
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captions respecting the facts on which I build a degree of 
tangibility which otherwise they eould not possess. 

One of, jxjrhapa, the most deeply interesting departments 
of your great British Museum—the wonder of the world— 
is that noble gallery, consisting of a suite of 'rooms, opening 
in line, the one beyond the other, wflick forms its rich, 
store-house of organic remains. You must, of course, re¬ 
member the order in which the organisms of that gallery 
are ranged. Tho visitor is first ushered into a spacious 
room devoted to fossil plants, chiefly of the Coal Measures. 
And, if these organisms are in any degree less imposing in 
their aspect than those of the apartments which follow 
in tho series, it is only because that, from the exceeding 
greatness of the Coal-Measure plants,'ihoy can be exhibited 
in but bits and fragments. Within loss than an hour’s 
walk of the Scottish capital there are binglo trees of this 
ancient period deeply embedded, in the sand-stone strata, 
which, though existing as mere mutilated portions of their 
former selves, would yet fail to find accommodation in 
that great apartment. One of these 1 fossil trees—a noble 
arauearian—which occurs in what is known as the Granton 


quarry, is a more fragment, for* it want.' both root and top, 
and yet what remains is sixty-one feet in length, by six 
feet in diameter ; and beside it there lies a smaller arau- 


cifrian, also mutilated, for it wants top and branches, and it 
measures'*seventy f’cet in length, by' four feet in diameter. 
I saw lately, in a quarry of the Coal Measures, about two 
miles from ipy dwolling-htuse, near Edinburgh, the stein of 
a plant allied to the dwarfish club-mosses of our moors, 
considerably thicker than the body of*a man, and which, 
reckoning on the ordinary proportions df the plant, must 
have been at least seventy feet in height. And of a kind of 
aquatic reed, that more resembles the diminutive mare’s- 
tail of our marshes than aught .else that now Iivc$ remains 
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have been found in abundance in the same coal-field* more 
than a foot in diameter, by thirty feet in length. Imposing, 
then, as *hre*the vegetable domains of this portion of the 
national museum, they would be greatly more imposing still, 
did they more ftdequately represent the gigantic flora of the 
remote age to whicl# they belong. 

Passing onwards in the gallery, from the great plants of 
the Pakeozoio division to the animals of the Secondary one, 
the attention is at ondb arrested by the monstrous forms on 
the wall. Shapes that more than rival in strangeness the 
great dragons, and griffins, and “ lahlily worms,” of me- „ 
diasval legend, or, according to Milton, the “ gorge ns, 
hydras, and chimeras dire,” of classical fable, l'^own on the 
passing visitor; and though wrapped up in their dead and 
stony sleep of ages, seem not only tlu; most strange, but also 
the most terrible, •things on jvhieh his eye ever rested. 
Knormous jaws, bristling with pointed t ;etli, gup# horrid 
ill the stone, under staring eye-sockets a full foot in diameter. 
Necks that half equal in length the entire body of tlu; boa- 
constrictor, stretch out from bodies mounted on tins like those 
of a fish, and furnished with tails somewhat resembling those 
of the mammals, ljere we see a winged dragon that, armed 
witli sharp teeth and strong claws, had 'careered through 
tlio air on leathern wings like those of a bat; "there an 
enormous crocodilian^whale, tha^ mounted dn many-joinluS 
paddles, had traversed in quest of pfey«the green depths of 
tho sea; yonder an herbivorous lizard, Vitli a born like that 
of the rhinoceros projecting from Jfts snout, and that, when 
it browsed amid the dank meadows of the Wen Men, must 
have stood about twelve feet ‘high. All ft enormous, 
monstrous, vast, ai»id tho creeping and flying things, and the 
great sea-monsters of this division of the gallery. 

Wo pass on into the third and lower division, and an 
entirely different class of existences now catch the eye. 
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The huge mastodon, with his enormous length of body, and his 
tusks projecting from both upper and under jaw, stands erect 
in the middle of the floor—a gfont skeleton. We f see beside 
him the great bones of the megatherium, — thigh-bones 
eleven inches in diameter, and claw-armed to<& more than two 
feet in length. There, top, ranged species beyond species-, are 
the extinct elephants ; and there the ponderous skull of the 
dinotheriuiu, with the bent tusks in its lower jaw, that give 
to it. the appearance of a great pickaxe, and that must have 
dug deeply of old amid the liliaceous roots and bulbs of the 
Tertiary lakes and rivers. There, also, are tliq. massive 
heads and spreading horn-cores of the Bos yrimujenius , and 
the large bones and broad, plank-like horns of the great 
Irish elk. And there, too, in the*same apartment, but 
leaning against its farther wall,—last, as most recent, of all 
the objects of wonder in that great gallery,—is the famous 
human bkcleton of Guadaloup* 5 , standing out in bold relief 
from its slab of grey limestone. It occurs in the series, just 
as the series closes, a little beyond the mastodon and the 
mammoths; and in its strange ehsi'ueter, as a fossil-man, 
attracts the attention scarce less powerfully than "the great 
Palaeozoic plants, the great Secondary jcptiles, or the great 
Tertiary mammals. 

I last passed through this wondrous gallery at the time 
Ifclien the attraction of tjie Great Exhibition had filled 
London with curious visitors from all parts of the empire; 
and a group of intelligent mechanics, fresh from some manu¬ 
facturing town of the Midland Counties, were sauntering on 
through its* chambers, immediately before me. They stood 
amazed benCath the dragons of the Qplite and Lias; and 
with more than the admiration and wonder of the disciples 
of old when contemplating the huge stones of the Temple, 
they turned to say, in almost the old words, “ Lo! master, 
what manner of great beasts are these?” “These are,” I, 
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replied, “ the sea-monsters and creeping things of the 
second great period of organic existence.” The reply seemed 
satisfactory, *nd we passed*on together to the terminal 
apartments of the range appropriated to. the Tertiary or¬ 
ganisms. And sthcre, before the enormous mammals, the 
mechanics again* stogd in wonder, and turned to inquire. 
Anticipating the query, I said, “And these are the huge 
beasts of the earth, and the cattle of the third great period 
of organic existence ; and yonder, in the same apartment, 
you see, but at its further end, is the famous fossil-man of 
Guadalouge, locked up by the pet ril active agencies in a slab 
of limestone.” The mechanics again seemed satisfied. And, 
of course, had T encountered them in the first chamber of 
the suite, *and had tl»vy questioned me respecting the or¬ 
ganisms with which it is occupied, 1 would have told them 
that they were the Remains of the herbs and trees of the 
first great period of organic existence* But in the chamber 
of the mammals wc parted, and I saw them no more. 

There could not be a simpler incident. And yet, rightly 
apprehended, it reads ifcs lesson. You have all visited the 
scene of it, and must all have been struck by the three 
salient'poiuts, if I may so speak, by which that noble gallery 
lays strongest hold of the memory, and most poweftully im¬ 
presses the imagination,—by its gigantic plants of flic first 
period (imperfectly as these are represented in the collection),* 
by its strange misproportioned sca-rftongtcrs and creeping 
things of the second, and by its huge mammals of the third. 
Amid tnany thousand various object^ and a perplexing mul¬ 
tiplicity of detail, which it would require the pafient study 
of years even partially to classify* know, thbso are the 
great prominent features of the gallery, that involuntarily, 
on the part of the visitor, force themselves on his at¬ 
tention. They at once pressed themselves on the attention 
of the intelligent, though unscientific mechanics, and I doubt 
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not still dwell vividly in their recollections; and I now ask 
you, when you again visit the national museum, and verify 
the fact of the great prominence of these classes-of object,}, 
to bear in mind that the gallery in which they occur repre¬ 
sents, both in tins order and character of< its contents, the 
course of creation. 1 ask you to rei member that, had there 
been human eyes on earth during the Pale ozoic, Secondary, 
and Tertiary periods, they would have been tilled in .suc¬ 
cession by the great plants, the gresit reptile.-, and the great 
mammals, just as those of the mechanics were tilled by them 


ill the .Museum. As the sun and moon, when they first 
became visible in the heavens, would have seemed to human 


eyes---had there, been human eyes to see—-not only the 
greatest of the celestial lights but peculiarly the* prominent 


objects of the epoch in which the) appeared, ,-o would these 


plants, reptiles, and mammals, have seemed in succession, 
the prominent objects of the several epochs in which they 
appeared. • And asking the geologist to say, whether iny 
replied to the mechanics were not, with all tlieir simplicity, 
true to geological fact, and the theologian to say, whether the 
statements which they embodied were not, with all tlieir geo¬ 
logy, true to tin* scriptural narrative, J. ask, further, whether 
(of course, making due allowance for the laxity of the terms, 
ho tan id and zoological, of a primitive language unadapted 
•to the nicetids of botani^ or zoologic science), the Mosaic 
account of creation cOuld be rendered more essentially true 
than we actually find it, to the history of creation, geo¬ 
logically ascertained. If, taking the Mosaic days as equi- 
valent to lengthened periods, we hold that, in giving their 
brief hi stoVy, the inspired writer seized on but those salient 
points that, like the two great lights of the day and night, 
would have arrested most powerfully during these periods a 
human eye, we shall lind the harmony of the two records 
complete In your visit to the Museum, I would yet further 
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ask you to mark the place of the human skeleton in the great 
gallery. It stands,—at least it stood only a few years ago,— 
ill the sartie apartment with the huge niaipmifers. And it 
is 3Uivly worthy of remark that, while both the sacred 
and geologic records, a strongly defined lino separates bo- 
tween the perio’d o# plants and the succeeding period of 
reptiles; and, again, between (lie period of reptiles and the 
sneecoding period of mammals, no line in either record 
separates between this*period of mammals and the human 
period. Man came into being as the last-born of mention, 
just eve close of that sixth day—tl^o third and im iuijial 
period of organic creation—to which the gr<*at mammals 
belong. # 

* L»*t me, yet furl lie# remark, that, in each of the., ihreo 
groat periods \vc lind, witii respect to llic classes of i-xi mos, 
vegetable or animal*by which (jiey were most proininentlv 
characterised, certain \fcll-n^afkod eul.nir.iting points, logo- 
thcr, if I may so express myself,—twilight periods of morning 
dawn and evening decline. The plants of the. earlier and 
terminal systems of the Valamzoie division arc few and small; 
it was only during the protracted eons of the Carboni¬ 
ferous period that tlvey received their amazing develope- 
ment, unequalled in any previous or succeeding time. In 
like manner, iu the earlier or Triassic deposits*of the 
Secondary division, thy reptilian Remains arc’comparatively* 
inconsiderable ; ami they aiic almost equally so in its*Crcta- 
ceous or later deposits. Tt was during tflose middle ages of 
the division represented by its Liassjb, Oolitic, and Wcaldcn 
formations that the class existed in that abundance which 
rendered it so peculiarly, ubovo ovdry*othor age, an ago of 
creeping things and^reat sea-monsters. And so also in the 
Tertiary, regarded as but an early portion of the human 
division, there was a period of increase and diminution* a 
morning and evening of mammalian life. The mammals of 
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its early Eocene ages were comparatively small in bulk and 
low in standing ; in its concluding ages, too, immediately ere 
the appearance <^f man, or j usft as he had appeared, they ex¬ 
hibited, both in siqe and number, a reduced and less imposing 
aspect. It was chiefly in its middle and loiter, or Miocene, 
Pliocene, and Pleistocene ages that tlu*<myriads of huger 
giants,—its dinothcria, mastodons, and mammoths, cumbered 
the soil. I, of course, restrict my remarks to the three 
periods of organic life, and have not'inquired whether aught 
analogous to these mornings and evenings of increase and 
diminution need be sought after in any of the others. 

Such are a few of the geological facts which lead mo to 
believe tly&t the days of the Mosaic account were great 
periods, not natural days ; and, bo it remembered, that 
between the scheme of lengthened periods and the scheme 
of a merely local chaos, which existed^ no one knows how, 
and oft a merely local creatiitq which had its scene, no one 
knows where, geological science leaves us now no choice 
whatever. It lias been urged, however, that this scheme of 
periods is irreconcilable with that Divine “reason” for the 
institution of the Sabbath which he who appointed the 
day of old, has, in his goodness, vouchsafed to man. I 
have failed to see any force in the objection. God, the 
Creatof, Avho wrought during six periods, rested during the 
•seventh period ; and as wp have no ^evidence whatever that 
he recommenced kis Work of citation—as, on the contrary, 
man seems to be the last formed of creatures—God may bo 
resting still. The presumption is strong that his Sabbath 
is an extended period, not a natural day, and that the work 
of Redemption is his ‘Sabbath-day’s w t ork. And so I cannot 
see that it in the least interferes witlv the integrity of the 
reason rendered, to read it as follows :—Work during six 
periods, and rest on the seventh ; for in six periods the Lord 
created the heavens and the earth, and on the seventh period 
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he rested. The Divine periods may have been very great, 
the human periods very small; just as a vast continent or 
the huge earth itself is very great, and a map or geographical 
globe very smay; but if, in the map or globe, the proportions 
be faithfully maintained, and the scale, though a minute one, 
be true in all its parts and applications, we prpnounce the 
map or globe, notwithstanding the smallness of its size, a 
faithful copy. Were man’s Sabbaths to be kept as enjoined, 
and in the Divine proportions, it would scarcely interfere with 
the logic of the “ reason annexed to* the fourth command¬ 
ment,” tlfbugh in this matter, as in alUothcrs in which yum 
can be an imitator of God, the imitation should be a miniature 
one. • 

The work of Redemption may, I repeat, be the work of 
God’s Sabbath-day. What, I ask, viewed as a whole, is 
the prominent characteristic *>f«geologic history, or of that 
corresponding history of creation, which forms the grandly- 
fashioned vestibule of the sacred volume ? Of both alike 
the leading characteristic is progress. In both alike do we 
find an upward progress from dead matter to the humbler 
forms of vitality, and from thence to the higher. And after 
great cattle and bea'sts of the earth had, in due grdcr, suc¬ 
ceeded inanimate plants, sea-monsters, and moving creatures 
that had life, the moral agent, man, enters upon the scene. 
Previous to his appeafancc on ej#th, s each succeeding eleva¬ 
tion in the long upward march had been’a result of creation. 
The creative fiat went forth, and #t dead matter came into 
existence. The creative fiat went forth, and plants, with 
the lower animal forms, came inty existence. 'J'he creative 
fiat went forth, and tlfb oviparous animals—birds and reptiles, 
came into existence. The creative fiat went forth, and the 
m&mmiferous animals—cattle and beasts of the earth, came 
into existence. And, finally, last in the series, the creative 
fiat went forth, jmd responsible, immortal man, came into 
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existence. But has the course of progress come, in conse¬ 
quence, to a close ? No ! God’s work of elevating, raising, 
heightening—of making the high in due progression succeed 
the low—still goes on. But man’s responsibility, his im¬ 
mortality, his God-implanted instincts respecting an e tern pi 
future, forbid that that work of elevation*and progress should 
be, as in all the other instances, a work of creation. To 
create would be to supersede. God’s work of elevation now 
is the work of fitting and preparing peccable, imperfect man 
for a perfect, impeccable, future state. God’s seventh day’s 
work is the work of*Redemption. And, read in * his light, 
his reason vouchsafed to man for 1 the institution of the 
Sabbath is'found to yield a meaning of peculiar breadth 
and emphasis. God, it seems to say, rests on his Sabbath 
from his creative labours, in order that by his Sabbath- 
day’s work he may save and elevate y6u ; rest ye also on 
your Sabbaths, that through your co-operation with him in 
this great work yc may be elevated and saved. Made 
originally in the imago of God, let God be your pattern and 
example. Engaged in your material and temporal employ¬ 
ments, labour in the proportions in which he laboured; but 
in order that you may enjoy an eternal future with him, rest 
also in the proportions in which he rests. 

One other remark ere I conclude. In the history of the 
earth which we inhabit molluscs, fishes, reptiles, mammals, 
had each in succession their periods of vast duration ; and 
then the human period began—the period of a fellow-worker 
with God, created in Go<£*s own image. What is to be the 
next advance? Is there to be merely a repetition of the 
past?—an introduction a second time r of man made in the 
image of God ? No! The geologist in those tables of stone, 
which form his records, finds no example of dynasties, once 
passed away, again returning. There has been no repetition 
of the dynasty of the fish— of the reptile —of the mammal* 
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The dynasty of the future is to have glorified man for its 
inhabitant; but it is to be the dynasty—“the kingdom ,” not 
df glorified man made in the ifbage of God„but of God him¬ 
self in the form of jnan. In the doctrine <Jt' the two cojoined 
natures, human *and divine, and in the further doctrine that 
the terminal dynastj^is to be peculiarly the dynasty of Him 
in whom the natures are united, we find that required pro¬ 
gression beyond which progress cannot go. We find the 
point of elevation nevftr to be exceeded meetly coincident 
with the final period never to be terminated—the infinite in 
height harmoniously associated with thy eternal in duration. 
Creation and the Creator meet at one point and in one 
person. The long-ascending line from dead mayor to man 
has been a progress God wards, not an asymptotical pro¬ 
gress, but destined from the beginning to furnish a point of 
union ;—and occupying that pyir^t as true God and true man, 
as Creator and created^ we jxfeogniso the adorable Monarch 
of all the Future! 
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Life, dtatli, immortality, truth, God J What words, arc 
those, and what thoughts do they suggest ! Dear young 
friends, objects of our Christian solicitude,—or^ as St. Paul 
would have said to you, •* Of whom I travail in birth again 
until Christ be formed in you,”—what do you want ? 
What does man waht ? Thcaqacstion is short and simple— 
so simple as to seem, at first hearing, unworthy of*the pro¬ 
minence thus given to it. But be not content with a first 
hearing ; consider it, and the more seriously you consider it, 
the more you wil* lint) it expanding ito meaning and appli¬ 
cation, till you will see involved in it all that you are, and 
all that you hope to be; all that Philosophy gropes after, 
and all that Faith finds; all that Apostles and Prophets 
were inspired to proclaim ; all that martyr^ and confessors 
died to defend; all that God, tfce eternal Word, was incar¬ 
nate to reveal. ■ * * 

What does man want ? That plainly depends upon what 
man is. What does a stone or a <#od of earth w^uit ? What 
does .a flower or a tree want? }Vhat does a by*d or a beast 
want? These questions, elementary as they are, have 
already had this &ood effect, that they, have set you all to 
thinking about the nature of stones, clods, plants, and 
animals; and also about the difference, tho essential differ¬ 
ence, between aU these and a man. 
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One of our poets has said that “ Man wants but little 
here below, nor wants that little long.” This has reference 
to his animal wants and his natural mortality, it iUay serve * 
for a sentimental verse, but, if taken as an answer to the 
question, what does man want, even here beiow , it will not 
bear examination. Even here below ma'ii wants not a little, 

r 

but much, very much. How sensitive he is! His heart 
vibrates with trembling apprehensions, and expands with 
glowing anticipations. The inmate 'of his bosom, which 
, is an heir and an earnest of immortality, renders this fallen 
world, and all that if contains, utterly incapable nf satis¬ 
fying his wants. In vain his coffers are tilled with this 
world’s wealth j in vain his intellect is stored with this 
world's knowledge; in vain his path* is adorned with this 
world’s grandeur; in vain his name is associated with this 
world’s applause. All these are but superficial; they are 
but the ornaments, the trapping?, the holiday costume of a 
first-rate worldly man. But underneath this dress, behind 
its most gorgeous folds and glittering orders, there beats 
a craving after something far different from these. There 
lurks a secret consciousness of infirmity—a “ sentence of 
death” in the body—a progress of decay—a feeling after, if 
haply he may find, some resting-place more permanent than 
a silken couch or bed of down; an occupation for the intel¬ 
lect more truly ennobling, f more satisfying, because more 
sanctifying, than a knowledge of the sciences or languages 
of men; a voice of welcome more touching, calming, tran- 
quillising, than the shout^of popularity upon earth. 

Yes, man is a longing creature. His heart pants after 
happiness in some shape. He is a wondering creature in 
his ignorance; his mind affects the marvellous; he is a 
proud creature in his knowledge, rejecting what is still too 
high for him, and resenting what tends to make but little of 
him. He is an unsolved riddle to himself. 
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Christianity, rightly understood and cordially received, 
contains a response to all his wants—repose to the most 
‘agitated heart., from whatever cause the agitation may arise; 
exercise for tlm most cultivated understanding, leading to a 
j-ea son able service; mystery for the reverent cravings of 
a finite spirit, keeping it in that posture of hujnility which 
must ever bo suitable to a creature, as such, in its highest 
possible estate. Happy are the people who are in such a 
case! yes, happiest of their kind arc the people who have 
received Christianity intelligently, cordially, and spiritually ! 

But*this haven of rest is rejected by many; by some, 
after what they consider a fair trial; by others, who have 
never tried: and we are called on, from time to time, to 
leave our loved liarbdur of repose and safety, and go out to 
sea, that we may offer a helping hand to tho tempest-tossed 
inquirer; thht we "may tell him of our chart, and our pilot, 
and our lighthouse, and say to him, “Come witfi us, and 
we will do you good.” 

Our invitation is too often slighted; but in self-denying 
love to our felloe -moll we repeat it; and, in the reasonable 
hope of making it more acceptable and more effectual, wo 
address ourselves to the high duty of giving ^ich reasons 
for it as may commend it to tho unsettled, and thereby 
enlarge on the earth the happiness we e^erience in our¬ 
selves. We desire, •also, to chfer the hearts and strengthen 
the hands of our young friends who find with us, # but who 
are exposed to harassing conflicts jjnd agitating debates with 
unbelievers. This is the history«of such lcctuqpa as this. 

Some of our modern reasopers, in their # opposition to 
Christianity, or, as*they call it—with unintentional truth—* 
orthodoxy, have Set up what is their ideal of all that is true 
and valuable—of all that is characteristic of enlarged intel¬ 
ligence, and productive of purity in conduct, in what they 
are pleased to designate by the name of secttlariim. They 
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tell us that orthodoxy offers to men of mind “its dry husks; 
but they now know that husks cannot afford^ strength or 
pleasure. In such a position ^secularism meets them with' 
promise and powers It offers the study of the order rather 
than the origin of nature, and thus calls the mind fronj 
speculation on an incomprehensible BciVig to a livihg ob¬ 
servance of living facts. It teaches that man’s condition is 
not the result of some decree or power apart from himself, 
but that his sole dependence is in himself. It brings peace 
to the mind, by showing that sincere unbelief of any opinion, 
however true, is innocent; and that right actions iv d right 
motives are sufficient to justify us in the sight of a moral 
God .”—The Reasoner , Oct. 5, 1853, p. 216. 

It is not my intention to analyse tllfc entire of this state¬ 
ment. J do not now ask these reasoners, as I might very 
reasonably do, to give us tlviv definitions of tight motives 
and rig ho actions, with some intelligible account of what is 
their standard of right, and why it is so. I do not now ask 
them to consider that an opinion may be sincere without 
being innocent, if for some time if’has been insincerely 
fostered ancl encouraged. I might remind them on this 
point of the truth of the Latin proverb, “ Quod volumus 
facile eredimus,” and of the converse, which is equally true, 
“ Quod nolumus facile negamus.” I might remind them of 
a higher proverb still—“There is a way that seemeth right 
unto a mhn, ami the uid of it are the ways of death.” I do 
not now pause 1 , to show them, as I might, that man’s con¬ 
dition, as we actually findvit, is a mixed result, to be traced 
in part—in much of its physique , e. g .—to causes over which 
he himself had no control (who had the choice of his own 
parentage or bodily constitution?) and to he traced, in part 
—in much of*its morale —to causes over which we deny 
not, but maintain, that he himself has apparently unbounded, 
and really very extensive influence. 
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My present subject rather fixes attention on another 
clause of the passage I have quoted. The perfection of 
•reason, ife is Alleged, invites to the “ study of the order rather 
than the origiii of nature, and thus qj.Tls the miud from 
speculation on%n incomprehensible Being to a living observ¬ 
ance of living fftct9* “ A living observance of living facts!” 
Good. We accept this. Wc grant freely tfiat H priori 
reasonings on the perfections, or supposed perfections, of a 
Being whom we would approve of as God are unlit for our 
finite and fallible minds; and that we could not succeed in 


that direction unless wo were ourselves morally perfect and 
intellectually' omniscient— i. e. unless wo were above? the 
necessity of any reasoning process whatever. 

“ A living observance of living facts” is in accordance 
with the demands of the, physical science of our times. It 
seizes on facts as principal, and speculates only in the way of 
apparently sound amV conseqTiential dedjetions. \Jfhcrc re¬ 
sults are produced, it is a conclusion of reason that adequate 
causes must have been at work. Results have been pro¬ 
duced. The facts are Ju re—we sec them, hear them, handle 


thorn; they cannot be denied, if oui own existence be ad¬ 
mitted, ITow came they to be? They must be accounted 
for, if possible. There is an hypothesis which w<flild account, 
for them. There is no other that wc know of, or4tave ever 


heard of, that wouljl. Therefore, in our present stato j;f 
information, it is reasonable to elhbr^co this one as the 
truth, and to maintain it against every objection, short of the 
production of a more reasonable ajfd equally adequate hypo¬ 
thesis. Thus the astronomer argues with reference to gra¬ 
vitation: grant it, $nd the phdVforaena are accounted for; 
deny it, and they.rcmain to bo accounted for: we hold it, 
therefore, against any and every plausible objection, until 
wc are supplied with a better principle, accounting for the 
phenomena in a more satisfactory manner. Thus the geo- 
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logist argues with reference to the antiquity of the earth. 
In common with the astronomer, he starts with ah observ¬ 
ance of facts. On this, as a basis, their theories*are con-, 
strucled j and it becomes highly satisfactory, and corrobora¬ 
tive to demonstration of the correctness of tho theory, when 
it is con finned by a further and more enlarged observance of 
facts. Of fliis you had an interesting illustration in the 
Lecture delivered here last week. 

To “a living observance of living; facts,” then, we are 
challenged by our reasoners. J accept the challenge. To “a 
living observance of living facts” let us go. Mine are con¬ 
venient facts, and easy of observation. I have no occasion 
to dig, or bore, or break, to bring out perfect fossils. I have 
no occasion to study and explain comparative anatomy, in 
order to supplement with accuracy mutilated remains. I 
have no occasion to construct and adjust a telescope, to 
observe Vho occurrence of the predicted eclipse, the time of the 
predicted transit, or the shading </f the predescribcd parallax. 
My facts are literally and indeed living facts; they walk 
about among us, and among all nations, in the accessible 
and intelligible shape of men, women, and children. My 
tacts are Jews. I invite attention to them. I beg no ques¬ 
tion as to* who they arc, or whence they came. These 
arc matters for inquiry. I am content to begin with what 
JA beyond all question —whfit they ar § e. Open your eyes, 
and see. * , ' 

Jewish specimens are found everywhere, and everywhere 
they present the same general features. In every inhabited 
region of the civilised world, in every port, in every 
great city, fn every mart' of business in every climate, 
among people of every language, in Eujppe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, Jews arc dispersed. They are found, not 
merely as travellers come to see the country, and then to 
leave it, nor as men of business, come to conduct certain 
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transactions of traffic or finance, and -then return to their 
own home. They have no homo anywhere; they possess 
none of those*features, whether of territory or government, 
which give nationality and unity to othgr people. Every¬ 
where they arc*found to be residents; everywhere they are 
felt to be strangfers.o 

This is a living fact. As a strange fact, it deservos 
-attention; as an unparalleled fact, it demands explanation. 
When we begin to inquire about it, (he first tiling we dis¬ 
cover is, that as it is a fact now, so it has been a fact for 
ages, ^lke up a volume of history o£ any country, at any 
age since the fall of the Korean empire, and you find, as a 
matter of fact, that Jews were there, just as jve now soo 
that they are here. • 

The people so found in every place are very distinct 
from all around them, and vcry^peeuliar. They are found 
in very different states of ifUelleotual culture. “•Highly 
favoured for ages, both by the Gothic and Moorish kings, 
the Jews in Spain acquired an elevation of character, and 
even of countenance anil manner, which was never attained 


by the German and Slavonic Jews.” Hut in all the varieties 
—intellectual, moral, social, physical—discernible among 
them in the various countries of their dispersion, we liml 
one marked and remarkable uniformity of religious, or 
rather superstitious, u^age. | * • 

Doubtless there are among them individuals—$ind in 
some places they may be numerous—-\vho have been in 
every age infected with scepticism,denying the existence of 
angels or spirits, and holding themselves superior to all 
religious observances# There was"a sJbct of Sadflucees from 
the earliest, times. Jliit, as a body, the Jewish nation were, 
and still arc, Pharisees. 

The,ceremonial, to the observance of which they aro 
still in bondage, may, in all its most important features, be 
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traced to the six hundred and thirteen precepts which every 
true Jew is bound to observe. Three of these precepts, 
namely, those enjoining the me of phylacteries, fringes at, 
the corner of garments, and the sign on the door-posts, aie 
specified by modern Jews as “ the fundamental principles of 
Judaism,” and declared to be coeval with itsf institutiep. A 
few words on each of these may prove interesting. 

Phylacteries are thus made. Four portions el Scripture 
—two from the Book of Exodus, ancTtwo from tho Book' of 
Deuteronomy—are transcribed on slips of parchment. These 
slipjs are rolled up, and put into small boxes, made of leather,, 
and sewed with the sinews of a clean animal. For use on 
the head, f<jur of these boxes are fastened together in the 
shape of the Hebrew letter skin ; for- use on the hand, one 
box is sufficient. Tho following description of the sewing of 
these boxes is taken from t^e work of a celebrated Rabbi:— 

“ Tftkc the sinews of a cleafl beast,'particularly the sinews 
that are in tho steps of the animal, which are white and stiff; 
bruise them with stones, or other hard substances, until they 
become like flax; then spin them, uftd with the threads sew 
the divisions together at the four sides; on each side,* three 
stitches, in order that there may be altogether twelve stitches, 
according to the number of tho twelve tribes of Israel. 
If the number be lessened, and made ten, according to 
•the number of ten only, leaving out Judah, who was a king, 
andLeVi, who was<a priest; or, if the number be increased, 
and mado fourteen, "according to tho number of the twelve 
tribes, witj* the addition^ Manasseh and Ephraim, it is also 
right.” 

The reason why fbur i boxes should* be used in a phylac¬ 
tery for the head, and only ono for the* hand, is thus given 
by the great Jewish champion. Rabbi Lipman :— 

“ We are commanded to make the phylacteries for the head 
of four boxes, and to put them on tho head in tho place where 
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the pulse of an infant's brain beats (for the four senses—see* 
ingj hearing, smelling, and tasting—derive their source from 
the brain}, blit to make phyltcteries for the hand of one box 
only, and to put it on the left arm opposite the heart, for 
strength is in Aie arm, and tho main sen son um of tho whole 
tody is in the liearn” 

The phylacteries are fastened on by a leathern thong, 
called K'tsuoth. The Rabbis define tho breadth of this 
tliong to be equal to tfte length of a barleycorn, or a little 
wider. Its length, when used for the head, must be sufficient 
to compgss the head once, to form the fresher, or knot, and to 
leave ends hanging down as far as the breast. When used 
for the hand, it must be long enough to go sevci^ times round 
tiie arm, and three times round tho middle finger, with a 
little surplus. 

Fringes .—It appears that 4 whatever may have been the 
practice of ancient .Tews ^vftli reference to lringes«on their 
garments, the more modern Rabbis were for a long time 
divided upon the question, whether they should be worn 
on an outer or an inner garment. But at hist they de¬ 
cided on having a particular article of dress on puiqioso to 
put the fringes on.' It is called Talith , and resembles a 
shawl in shape. The fringes arc of various shapes and 
breadths, but always connected with a blue riband! livery 
talith has blue stripe* on its border. • 

The practice is a strict compliance with, a commandment 
of Scripture, Num. xv, 37-40and, a&ain, Deut. xxii. 12. 
Christ, as a man and member of t^Jb Jewish Chqrch, obeyed 
this precept according to tho Law of Moses. This appears 
from the narrative in the Gospef of the poor woman who 
came behind- him mud touched the border of his garment. 
The word hero used by the Evangelist (Luke, viii. 44) ia 
It is derived from the Chaldee. It is translated 
border, but it literally signifies fringe. The same word 
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occurs in Christ’s roproof to the Pharisees (Matt, xxiii. 5) 
for the ostentation of piety, when he tells them they made 
broad the borders , Jiterally, the®) fringes^ of their'■garments. * 

But when, it m^y be asked, do the Jews wear these phy¬ 
lacteries and these fringes ? We see them in*the streets aftd 
in the houses, and as a matter of fact wb d<5 not sec , these 
peculiarities. The answer is, the Rabbis, in consideration 
of the exposure of their people among strangers, have re¬ 
laxed the obligation to wear these things all the day, and 
confined it to the morning, from dayliglit till after their 
morning prayers. According to one Rabbi, tho phylacteries 
arc to be put on in the morning, “ when a person is able to 
distinguish Ijetween blue and white.” Another Rabbi says, 
“ when a person is able to distinguish between a wolf and. a 
dog.” A third Rabbi describes the time, “ when a person 
is able to recognise his friend with whom he is bpt little 
acquainted.” We are informed,, however, by travellers in 
Poland and Russia, that many Jews there wear their phylac¬ 
teries all the day long. 

Another practice I must mention,namely, the use of the 
M'zuzah , or sign on the door-post. This also is derived from 
Scripture. ^ Two passages in Deuteronomy are specified, 
vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-20. These must be written out on ruled 
parchment; if not ruled in regular lines, it has no virtue 
its it. They must compose twenty-two lines, and all the lines 
be of cqtial length. * The parchment is then rolled together, 
and the word Shnddi (Almighty) written on the outside of 
tho scroll. e Tho scroll isfr then put into a cane, or a cylin¬ 
drical tube of glass or tin, in the side of which a hole is made, 
so that the word Shadai oh ilie scroll may be visible. This 
tube is then fastened to (he door-post by r nail at each end. 

The rfcason assigned by the Rabbis for tho use of this 
sign, or SVzuzah , is well intended, though, of course, it is 
found wholly ineffectual. u A man is apt to commit a fault 
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secretly, and says, Perad venture some one will see me j but 
he does not ^ay, Lest God should seo me. Therefore our 
*Rabbis of blessed memory eulogised sucli«an one who would 
not do anything in his private chamber <fcliich he would not 
«do in a public place. For this reason the Blessed Ono has 

commanded that wherever there is a habitation for men, even 

> 

if 11101*0 were a thousand houses, ono within the other, there 
should bo a M'zuzal^ even on the, innermost, in order that 
whensoever thou comest into thine house, or into thy bed¬ 
chamber, thou mayest recollect Ilia blessed love, and that 
thou sliouldest not deviate from the good way, though no man 
may see thee.” 

These usages of the Jews may be considered^ too frivo¬ 
lous in themselves to deserve serious no!ice; but, as living 
facts to be accounted for, they’form a link by no means 

frivolous in the chain of our general argu neiit. 

* 0 

Another fact undeniAble by any attentive reader of 
history is the bitter and protracted suffering of this singular 
people—suffering for indomitable constancy to the faith and 
usages of their fathers; since, had they renounced Judaism, 
they might have escaped the suffering. Their sufferings have 
arisen mainly from a persecution of a tliree-fol^ character, 
proceeding from the state, the church, and tl^o people. 
“ The iirst is the persecution practised by governments 
themselves. As the* Jews wort*, least negatively, quiet 
subjects and good citizens, the motive for this kind of 
oppression was almost invariably thirst of gold. When the 
Jews became, or were supposed "to have become, so rich, 
that their plunder was moro tempting than their loans, they 
were fleeced without mercy. The story of the English king 
who drew the teeth of wealthy Jews to extort money is, 
perhaps, an exaggerated type of this spirit in the European 
sovereigns. 

“ The second form of persecution was that practised 
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by tho church, for the conversion of the Jews to Christianity. 
Besides the unreasonable nature of the means /iinjjloyed to 
work this important change, it is easy to observe that* 
tho ecclesiastical authorities were able and accustomed to 
contemplate without much horror the contingency of ob< 
stinate refusal and impenitence, on account of the substantial 
compensation furnished by the forfeited possessions of the 
infidels. It is, indeed, no breach of charity to utter the 
suspicion, that in process of time the hopes of a corrupt 
clergy wero directed rather to the failure than to the success 
of their proselyting efforts, and that they often needed to 
be comforted, as much for the salvation of the Jews as for 
thoir perdititm; at least when the reprobates wero very 
rich. f 

“ The third form was that of popular persecution, some* 
times existing in conncxitfi * pritli tin/ others, sometimes 
arising in rebellious opposition to the ruling powers, both 
of church and state. The occasions of these popular 
outbreaks were both various and capricious; and the state 
of mind in which they hud their origin resulted from a 
combination of exciting causes. Not the least powerful 
of these \wre tin' external differences of dress and resi¬ 
dence continually presented to the senses. The Jews were 
required to werr a distinctive dress; and traces of their 
compulsory confinement,for ‘residence to particular quarters 
of great towns have,,long survived the usage itself. We 
find them in the names of streets, such os the Old Jewry in 
London, and many kindred designations on the Continent. 

“ This palpable external separation, like tho ditfcrence 
of colour in America, though it did not of itself excite to 
persecution, rnude it easier and more severe when one© 

a isod. To all this we must add the popular prejudice 
nst the Jews as hereditary money-lenders, and their 
growing ill-repute as usurers. Something was also due. 
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no doubt, to the tradition of their participation in the slave* 
trade. But the chief appeal was to religious prepossessions. 
^Besides £he general stigma the race # as the murderers 
of Christ, ther^ were particular enormities imputed to them 
in the middle ages, and exaggerated by the fancies of the 
people into various forms of superstitious horror. Of these 
imaginations there were two particularly frequent. One 
was the alleged violation of the host, or consecrated wafer 
of Romanism; the oilier was the alleged crucifixion of 
Christian children by the .Jews in their secret haunts—a 
charged Inch has led to sanguinary persecution even in our 
own day. 

“ Another favourite charge was that of creating or pro¬ 
moting epidemical disorders. The diiferent forms which 
this accusation was made to assume is a strong proof of 
the animus by Which the ,pvpulacc was actuated in its 
treatment of the Jews. H^icn a disease pn vailed*through¬ 
out the north of Kurope bearing strong resemblance to 
the leprosy, it was instantly ascribed to the Jews, as 
being their national *or hereditary malady. But when it 
was discovered that the Jews, to a great extent, were free 
from its ravages, the people, with their usual versa!i lity, 
ascribed it to the. poisoning of tin* wells by Jewish agency. 
The strength of such popular impressions was exemplified 
by the existence of*a similar panic when the cholera pre¬ 
vailed in Paris fifteen years ago.”* • • 

Volumes might be filled with the details of the plunder¬ 
ing, hypocritical, and ferocious* outrages, frpm all these 
sources, which have been committed against the Jews. Our 
own country shares in the guilt f but the darkest page 
in the tragedy 3f torture, robbery, and blood, must bo 

* See a paper on “ Modem Jewish History," in "The British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review " for March 1853. 
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read in the history of the Inquisition in Spain. In the 
Archbishopric of Seville alone, in the space of thirty-seven 
years, from 148$ till 1520, # between imprisonment, con¬ 
fiscation, banishment, torture, and death, 0 100,000 Jews 
received what the Papal historian calls the .just sentence of 
heretics. f 

i 

Another fact, discernible by all who have any acquaint¬ 
ance with the state of the Jewish mind, is the unity of their 
hope. Everywhere they are expecting a great deliverer. 
The present condition of the nation, however protracted, 
is still felt not to be fjnal. And whatever changes may be 
effected, or whatever ameliorations or improvements may 
be introduced by human policy, something better still is 
anticipated. Their Messiah is expected, and with him such 
a change in their rclativo position among the nations as 
only Divine power can accomplish. ' Their Messiah is 

i i 

expected, and with him such a* fulfilment of what Moses 
and the Prophets have written as will silence the last scoff 
of scepticism. One of the strongholds of modern infidelity 
is found in the discrepancy between 'the predictions of the 
Prophets and the past history of Jesus of Nazareth. Such 
objectors take for granted that in his ease, as in the case of 
other men, l>is past history is his only history j and finding 
that it does not correspond with the expectations excited 
by the Prophets, they turn, round and deny the, inspiration 
of the Prophets, and ascrihe their high-flown language 
to mere poetical fancy. t Hear a celebrated writer of this 
class, Mr. Theodore Parker. Ho says, in his “Discourse 
on Religion: ”— 

“The Messianic expectations and prophecies seem to have 
originated in this way. After the happy an'd successful period 
of David and Solomon, the kingdom was divided into Judah 
and Israel—the two tribes and the ten: the national prosperity 
decliued. Pious men hoped for better times ( * they naturally 
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connected these hopes with a personal deliverer, a descendant 
of David, their most popular king. The deliverer would 
ynite the 4w<f kingdoms unde* the old form: A poetic fancy 
endowed him with wonderful powers—nyulc him a model of 
goodness. Different poets arrayed their expected hero in 
imaginary drapfiry,tto suit their own conceptions. Malachi 
gives him a forerunner. The Jews were (lie Jevoidest of 
nations: the popular deliverer must be a religious man. 
They were full of piouS faith; so the darker the present, tho 
brighter shone the l’huros of Hope in tho future. 

“ r i\ *se hopes and predictions of a deliverer involved 
several important things:—a reunion of the divided tribes ; 
a return of the exiles; the triumph and exteysion of the 
kingdom of Israel, its aternal duration, and perfect happiness. 
Idolatry was to he rooted out; the nations improved in 
morals and religion; truth and yghtcousn.*." were to reign; 
Jehovah to bi;reconciled t<^ftis people; all of thoimworo to 
be taught of God; other nations were to coruo up to Jeru¬ 
salem and be blessed.” 

Such is tho summary given by this writer of the obvious 
meaning of certain prophecies of the Old Testament. And 
then be asks, in triumph,—“Are these predictions of Jesus 
of Nazareth ? Was he the Messiah of Jewish expectation ?-- 
of the Prophets* foretelling ? —tlie farthest from impossible. 
The ten tribes- -hav^ they coint£ back to the homo of their 
fathers? They have perished, and lire ^wallowed itp in the 
tide of the nations, no one knowing tho^dace of their burial. 
The kingdom of the two tribes went to tho ground. 
These arc notorious facts. The Jews are right when they 
flay their predicted tycssiah has nc/t ctnne.” 

Thus Mr. Packer concludes, to his own satisfaction, 
against the Divine inspiration of the Prophets. They were 
pious poets, naturally anticipating an imaginary personage; 
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and his proof is, that no such personage as they did 
anticipate has ever appeared. 

How is he to bo answered l Is it an ai}swt*r to say that 
a personage has appeared in whoso history other predictions 
of the same Prophets have been fulfilled? 0 And is it an 
answer to say that those predicted events which have not 
been in like manner fulfilled must be understood in a 
different sense ? Nay, is not this to accommodate the 
language of the Prophets according tb what we see to be the 
course of events, instead of anticipating events according to 
the language of the ^Prophets ? I am free to copfiiss my 
conviction, that if it could be proved that no events such as 
those predicted in the Old Testament, and enumerated in 
the passage I have quoted from Mr. Parker, ever can come to 
pass,—if it could be proved that Jesus of Nazareth never 
will do , as clearly as it mjjy^be proved that he never has 
done , th'se things,—if this cduljl be‘proved .as undeniably 
as it is proved that they never have come to pass,—the 
Divine inspiration of the Prophets could no longer be Con¬ 
sistently defended. «■ 

llow, then, is the cavil to be answered ? The disciples of 
Jesus Christ apjiear to have been thrown for a moment into 
the same sort of perplexity which lies at the root of Mr. 
ParkePs‘unbelief. Satisfied by what they had seen in his 
life, and confirmed by the infallible proofs of his glorious 
resurrection from the dead, that ho was indeed the predicted 
Messiah, they, of eburse, anticipated tho fulfilment of the 
predicted events, and therefore asked him,—“ Wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” Restore the 
kingdom! This was dompreliensiVh, of tho events in 
question. His reply left their expectation of the events 
untouched, and turned upon the time appointed for the 
purpose. The time was a secret. This was somewhat 
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disappointing; but as they were still left in anticipation of 
the events themselves, they could boar to wait. 

* What,*howcver, was their^istonishmcnt, what must have 
been their dismay, when immediately afterwards they saw 
him taken up aryd received into heaven out of their sight ? 
What, gone ! Gonc^ and so many important events plainly 
predicted still unfulfilled! Gone, and the kingdom not 
restored to Israel! Gone, and the ten tribes nof found, and 
the two tribes not gathered, and Jerusalem not made a 
praiso in the earth! Were wo then deceived, after all? 
Have. v\> mistaken our man ? Or wc*-e the men who pre¬ 
dicted these events poets only, and not Prophets ? 

Under this staggering disappointment, so Jiighly cal¬ 
culated to make them V*coil into infidelity, as regarded the 


Prophets, they stood gazing up into heaven. But they were 
not exposed long tft this hi tf 4 *n» trial. Ant die messengers 
came, to their relief, and — - £< Ye men of GaliR’C, why 
stand yc gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have sc. * him go into heaven.” 

Shall so come! This is the point. As if the-angels had 
said, “ W e know tin' ground of your astonishmen^; it is not 
the mere wonder of the ascension of Jesus. You are ac¬ 
customed to wonders in his person ; and, if it were so, we 
would supply no ahatt rnent of ypur surprises by announcing 
to you another similar wonder, namely, his coming again. 
But we know your minds; we aro.aware of the nature of 
your perplexity; you cannot reconcile the departure of 
Messiah from the earth with youy well-founded ^expectations 
of events to be fulfilltd by him on the earth. Is-ft. to your¬ 
selves, you will Idse all confidence in the Scriptures; but 
hearken to our answer. lie is indeed gone, but not for¬ 
ever. He shall come again. Be not impatient. There is a 
time for everything, and everything in its time.” 
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This is our answer to Mr. Parker, and all who think 
with him. We admit, nay, we zealously maintain, that the 
©vents to which r you refer, connected with the kingdom 6f 
Israel, have not b«eri fulfilled. Wc do not sjttempfc to evade 
the language of the predictions treating the Prophets liko 
mere poets. We admit that a large ‘portion—the largest 
portion— of the prophecies concerning the doings of the great 
Messiah upon earth has not found any fulfilment in the 
past history of Jesus of Nazareth. He is gone, and these 
things are not done. Wc agree in your facts, but we do 
not agree in your conclusions. We arc not impati^.lt. Wo- 
know there is a time for everything, and expect nothing 
before its time. Jesus of Nazareth is indeed gone, but not 
forever. He shall come again in like manner as he went 
away. IIo shall do all that is written of him in the Old 
Testament; and the Prophots will he proved to have spoken 
not by poetic fancy, hut by inspratioh of God. 

Another fact of no ordinary importance is, that for all 
these peculiarities the Jews refer to a written revelation. 
Their phylacteries, and fringes, anVl signs on their door¬ 
posts, arc all undying testimonies to their conviction of the 
Divine authority of the Books of Moses. Their suffering 
and constancy proclaim the same truth. Through this con¬ 
viction they have esteemed the spoiling of their goods and 
the imprisonment of their«persons greater riches than the 
case, auVl resectability, and honours of this world’s society. 
The tenacity of tlieir hope, though so long deferred, proves 
the same reference, for the writings of the Prophets, although 
by those Prophets the conduct of their fathers is pointedly 
condemned, and the condition of themselves, in justly de¬ 
served dispersion and degradation, is plainly predicted. 

They have, it.is true, overloaded and obscured the writ¬ 
ings of Moses and the Prophets with their own traditions: 
but still the traditions themselves, in their wildest absurdity, 
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bear witness to their origin. Their phylacteries in the 
hands of their Rabbis have become ludicrous; but still the 
slips of pjE'chhient enclosed ii*them are inscribed with words 
held sacred—words from the Books of Mo^es. The M'zuzak 
^as become an fdol, but still the scroll enclosed in the cylin¬ 
der, and nailed *ou •he door-post, contains words considered 
sacred—words from the Law of Moses : just as tfu; scapulars 
of the Church of Rome, though in themselves degrading 
superstitions, yet con Ain in the portions of Scripture en¬ 
closed a testimony to the Catholic conviction of the Divine 
authority of the New Testament, which not even apostasy 

A £ 

itself has been able to eradicate. 

Concerning the Jews I may further remark, that even 
their cabalistic writings, which most of all abound in childish 
frivolities, are yvt such as to supply a most convincing test 
of the safe keeping %!‘e\en the vyry letter of Holy Seripturc. 
The cabal ists have tftirLee^t Yules for their guidum** in the 
discovery and exhibition of the various mysteries of letters, 
and the shapes of letters, and the transposition of letters. It 
is difficult to make tie se plain to an English reader, because 
the only examples to bo cited depend for their force upon an 
acquaintance with the Hebrew letters. 

The lifllt rule of the (‘abalisis refers to the n?c of initial 
and final letters, it is exercised hy forming one \ford from 
the initials or finals <4* certain "i^veral words. For inManoo, 
ati objection was Mtggentrd against leaving the Book of 
Eslhu* inserted among the holy books, because llie name of 
the Holy One, Jehovah, is not onct^ mentioned therein. This 
objection wa* ansuen d by the Cabalists, after tluir faJiion, 
thus. They found in tin* fifth cTrtipfhr of Em Tier this seu- 
tencc: “ Let tin* king and Unman come this day;” and they 
found that the initials of the words comporting this sentence 
composed the san\ d name, Jehovah. This w;ii sufficient. 

Another rule of the Cabalists will Ixi more readily appre- 
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dated, because it can bo practised in any language, and we 
sometimes amuse ourselves with it in English. It is the 
anagram, or transposition oft letters, making of' the saira 
letters different w^rds. Astronomers may be transposed into 
moon-starers ; old England into golden land ; penitentiary 
into nay I repent it. c ' \ 

The Cubulists supply chapters of this kind on tho Old 
Testament: vastly absurd certainly, but still based on tho 
very letter of the sacred text, and fealculatcd to detect the 
slightest tampering with that text afterwards. 

Such are some of the “living facts” to which yy ;3 invite 
a living, intelligent observance. If this 'people had beon 
destroyed when they were expatriated, or if they had amal¬ 
gamated with other nations; if, in. the space of nearly 
eighteen centuries after their dispersion, they had in any 
way lost their identity or tljpir distinctness ; if their history, 
and circumstances, and claim' to a Written revelation, had 
been analogous to those of any nation upon earth; an at¬ 
tempt might, with some plausibility of reason, be made to 
gainsay the evidence they supply for Mho Divine authority of 
that revelation. If the past history and present state of the 
Jews, considered as facts, were not of a nature so singular and 
peculiar a.4 to bear out to the letter the truth of tho prophe¬ 
cies concerning them, with what triumph, wo ask, would the 
inlidel have produced thosg very propliecies as fatal to the 
idea of the inspiration of the Scriptures ? And when the 
Jews have been scattered throughout the whole earth ; when 
they have remained everywhere a distinct race ; when they 
have clung with fond tenacity to rites and usages which, 
while they *superstitioasly corrupt tho, spirit, seem, at the 
same time, to fix and stereotype the letter of their sacred 
books; when they have been despoiled evermore, yet never 
destroyed; when the most wonderful and amazing facts, 
such as never occurred among any other people, form the 
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ordinary narration of their history, and fulfil literally the 
prophecies concerning them; may not the believer challenge 
bis adversary to the production of such credentials for the 
faith that is in him? * 

The Jews present an unbroken chain of evidence, each 
link a prophet*^ and a fact, extending throughout a multi¬ 
tude of generations, and not yet terminated, Tltb prophecies 
concerning the Jews are as clear as a narrative of events: 
they are as ancient a#the oldest, records in existence; and 
it has never been denied that they were delivered and well 
knowi^Jong prior to their fulfilment. They were so un¬ 
imaginable by human wisdom, that tlTo whole experienfo of 
♦he world has never exhibited a parallel to the events; and 
tho facts arc visible sittd pn sent, and applieable to an hair¬ 
breadth. 

Could Moses, a^an uninspired mortal, li.ive, described tho 
history, tho fate, the,*dispersion, the treatment, tin* disposi¬ 
tions of the Israelites to the present day, or for two thousand 
two hundred years V Could tho Prophets have testified, in dif¬ 
ferent ages, of the selfsame and similar facts, as wonderful in 
themselves as they have proved accurate in their accomplish¬ 
ment? The probabilities were infinite against them. The 
mind of man often fluctuates in uncertainty ove^ the, nearest 
events, and the most probable results ; but, in •regard to 
remote ages, when hundreds of^vars shall Have elapsed, and 
to facts then to ho exhibited, contnA a y to all previous know¬ 
ledge, experience, or analogy, it feels that they arc dark 
as death to mortal ken. And wficn, in the light of their 
cherished writings, declared by themselves to lie Divine, and 
watched over by successive generations with A superstitious 
jealousy, we contemplate the Jews as historical and living 
facts, their country desolate, their city trodden down of Gen¬ 
tiles, themselves despoiled, persecuted, enslaved, shattered in 
pieces like a wreck of a vessel in a mighty 6tonn—scattered 
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over the earth like fragments on the waters—and, instead of 
disappearing or mingling with the natives, remaining a per¬ 
fectly distinct people—in cveryokingdom the saiiic-^retaining, 
similar habits and Customs, and creeds and manners, in every 
part of the globe—meeting everywhere the sftme insult, and 
mockery, and oppression—multiplying arrmlsi all their mise¬ 
ries—surviving their enemies—beholding unchanged the ex¬ 
tinction of many nations and the convulsions of all—robbed 
of their silver and their gold, though cleaving to the love of 
them still, as 1 fie stumbling-block of their iniquity—well may 
we ask, how could mortal man, piercing through a Ijymdred 
succhssive generations, have foretold any one of these won¬ 
ders that arc. now conspicuous in these latter times ? Who 
but the Father of Spirits, possessed of perfect prescience, 
even of the knowledge, of the will, and of the actions of 
free, intelligent, and moral agents, cqjild have revealed 
their unbounded and yet unceating wanderings, unveiled all 
their destiny, and presented, as in' a picture, the condition of 
the Jews, ami the conduct of their enemies in every age and 
clime? The creation of a world might as well be the work 
of chance or imposture as the revelation of these things. 
Whoever seeks a miracle may here behold a sign and a 
wonder I haft which there cannot bo a greater. It is an ac¬ 
cumulation of miracles. Tt is a sublime display of God, who 
said, concerning 1 the Jews, “ This people have I formed.for 
myself: they shall slum- forth my praise.” And although 
all this forms but a part of a small portion of the Christian 
evidence, yet it fixes an insurmountable barrier at the very 
threshold of * n fnleli t v. * 

ObjectionS may, imVed,' still be tirgC(J, and cavils raised, 
against particular parages in the Books £>f Moses and the 
Prophets. Arguments from probabilities, and apparent im- 


* See Keith ou 11 Fulfilled Prophecy.” ■ 
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probabilities, may be made so plausible as to deceive the 
unwary and embarrass the uninformed. The ingenuity of 
•scepticism against Divine revelation cay only bo equalled 
by its credulity in every other direction# Such objections, 
^uid cavils, ana arguments, demand undoubtedly, the careful 
investigation and detailed exposure of men competent to the 
task ; inasmuch as every stone in the Divine building, every 
frieze, every cornice, when really understood, will redound 
to the glory and praisf of the Divine Architect. Rut, mean¬ 
time. let the Christian believe and reinemher that tlic foun- 
dation^tandeth. sure, and that none of these nibbling objec¬ 
tions have even assailed, much less shaken, the Rock which 
Jehovah has laid in Zion. • 

Having thus defeated, we are now privileged to enter 
into and enjoy the Temple of Revelation, Ry this I moan 
the Old Testament Script uni**. Judaism, as exhibited 
therein, is the everlastiryj* Gospel in a figure, dr rather 
a system of figures. Those figures were all facts—signi¬ 
ficant facts — pregnant with saving truth. One distinguish¬ 
ing feature pervades fliom all—vicarious sacrifice; in other 
words, the suffering unto death as a penalty , of a substitute 
in the place of the culprit. Without this, tjie facts of 
Judaism are an unmeaning jargon, such as could not have 
come from God; and their place of worship was a hideous 
slaughter-house ratlufr than a h^use of prayer. * 

The special peculiarities of Judaism date their commence¬ 
ment from Abraham; but the previous patriarchal history, 
though not strictly speaking a par# of Judaism, yet stands so 
Connected with it, is so introductory to it, and go absolutely 
♦requires for its explanation tho same great principle of 
vicarious sacrificed that I must refer to it. I do so tho 
rather because it will direct attention to a portion of Holy 
Scripture full of interest and full of difficulty. 1 mean tho 

history of Cain ynd Abel, and of their respective sacrifices* 

F F 
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Cain was the eldest son, and had all the privileges and 
authority of the first-born. His brother was inferior in 
position, as he was later in tifoe. They were of* different 
occupations. Abeftwas a keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground.—Genesis, iv. 3-7. 

As a first step towards a right understanding oft this, 
we have recourse to the Apostle’s observation upon it, 
where lie tells us, that “by faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that ho was righteous, God testifying of his gifts.” 
—Heb. xi. 4. .. *o 

The words hero translated a more excellent sacrifice 
arc, in an early version of the English Bible, rendered a 
much more sacrifice , which phrase, though uncouth in 
form, adequately conveys the original. The meaning is, 
that Abel offered wliat was well move of the true nature of 
a sacrifice than what Cain offvrod.' But how so? In 
what, let us ask, did the distinction consist? Cain was 
no atheist, lie presented his offering before God. It con¬ 
sisted of tho produce of the grounu; and the offering of 
it recognised tho sovereign proprietorship of the Almighty, 
lie was C^pator of all and Preserver of all. By him was 
vegetation carried on, with all its increase. The grass, 
the corn, the fruits, the trees, the flowers, all were his. 
Instead of an infidel, Cain *w as all 1h.it onr poet imagines 
a Christian to be, when lie talks of looking from nature 
up to nature’s God. His was that natural piety in which 
many, verysiumy,senfciimntal worshippers among and around 
ourselves, aljege t-liat. all true religion consists. Cain looked 
around, and saw God in all his work* lie looked up am}, 
adored tho beneficent Giver of all, nSul manifested his 
adoration and his dependence 4>y a practical expression of 
his gratitude. This is lovely. Mauy are the lovely de¬ 
scriptions of such religion which might be, quoted* In. this 
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strain, the most fascinating writers on natural religion 
luxuriantly indulge. 

• Unfortunately, however*for this scheme, it omits and 
loses sight of t t\vo things—two vital filings—sin in man 

•and justice in # God. This scheme was suitable to man 

as originally created. In the garden of Kdan there was 
no sin iii man, and no occasion for any exorcise of justice 
in God. All was very good in tho creature; and all that 
was manifested of the Creator was goodness, llut to man 
as a sinner, this scheme is unsuitable; because it does not 
recogifhjC his fiuilt, neither does it •deprecate his dwiger. 
It aims at dealing witji God as if no fall had taken place. 
It seems very amiable and very kind ; and it is tery captivat¬ 
ing, because ifc is vely nattering. But it is not right; it 
is not sound. The state of mind it springs from does not 
become a rebel, ffeeause it* contains no acknowledgment 
of his revolt; and the .“%-rvieo it leads to is not such as 
an otTondcd Sovereign can consistently accept, because it 
contains no propitiation of his justice. 

In contrast, with this, Abel otic red a worn excellent 
sacrifice. It consisted of an animal—its blood shed—its 
fat buried. It was an expressive acknowledgment that 
he who offered it deserved death himself, and burning pun¬ 
ishment after death. It recognised, therefore, a new re¬ 
lationship between God and aiau^ in addition to that of 
Creator and creature: it recognised • tho relationship of 
sinner and Bedecmer. This is, indeed, tho truth; and the 
worship which proceeds upon thfc footing of Hu's truth is 
more excellent. Abel thus worsJnpfjed. Tliisjs tie 1 fact. 

The principle \>y which li« did so was faith*. And hero 
the question arise*, faith in what? Wliafc was it that. Abel 
believed, and by the faith of which he was led to approach 
God in a more excellent way than Cain ? Without some 
revelation granted, sonic assurance held out as the object 
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of faith, ho could not havo exorcised this virtue; and 
without some peculiar mode of sacrifice enjoined, he could 
not havo exemplified his faitl? by an appropriate^ offering/ 
What revelation, then, had he? Nothing $f the kind is 
recorded with special reference to himselfand, therefore,* 
we naturally inquire, what revelation his father had ? since, 
whatever his father had, we may reasonably suppose was 
made known both to him and his brother. 

Ills father had revelation in both word and deed. lie 
was present when God spake to Satan about the seed of 
the woman, announcing the bruising of liio heel, and the 
consequence, eventually, in the crushing of the usurper’s 
head. lie Ifcard, also, the curse pronounced upon the earth 
—upon the woman—upon himself: and he saw death in¬ 
flicted upon animals, and their clothing transferred to cover 
himself and his wife in tlil*il discovered nakedness,—the 

i i • 

outward symbol of their inward gtiilt. 

“ It is obvious that the language of God, in the hearing 
of our first parents, conveyed an intimation of some future 
deliverer who should overcome the tempter. This assurance, 
without which, or some other ground of hope, it seems 
difficult to conceive how the principle of religion could have 
had place, among men, became to Adam and his descendants 
the true object* of faith. To perpetuate this fundamental 
article religious belief amfing men, some striking memorial 
would naturally bo'appointed. And if we admit, as all 
who receive the Scriptures as Divine must admit, that 
the scheme bf redemption®by the death of the only-begotten 
Son of God* was determined from the beginning; that is, 
if we admit that, when God had ordained the deliverance 
of man, he had ordained the means; if we admit that Christ 
was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
what more appropriate memorial could be devised than 
that of animal sacrifice ?—exemplifying,, by the slaying 
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of the victim, the dentil which hud been denounced against, 
man’s disobedience:—thus exhibiting the awful lesion of 
.that death tt'hich was the images of sin, and at the same 
time representing that death which y r as actually to ho 
undergone by the Redeemer of mankind; and hereby con¬ 
necting, in one* vi»*v, the t>vo great cardinal events in the 
history of man —the Fall and tin* Recovv.rv, the death 
denounced against -on, and the death appointed fur that Holy 
One who was to deliver nijjm from the consequences of sin. 

“The institution of animal sacrifice seems, then, to have 

been ^'•uliarlv significant, a** containing all the elements 

0 § £ 

of religious knowledge; and the adoption of this rite, with 
sincere and pious feelings, would, at the same time, imply 

an humble sense of the umvorthiticsg of the offerer,—a con- 

* 

fession that death, which w r as iufliete<l on the victim, was 
the' desert of tho.^e.t>in-4 which Jiad arisen fmm man’s trans¬ 
gression ; and a full*relianef* upon the promises deliver¬ 
ance, joints! to an acquiescence in the means appointed for 
its accomplishment. 

“ Agreeably to t Vse principles, we shall find but little 
difficulty in determining on what ground it was that Abel’s 
offering was accepted, whilst that of Cain was rejected. 
Abel, in firm reliance on the promise of (Jod.^md in obe¬ 
dience to his command, offered that sacrifice Which had 
been enjoined a* the/eligious ex predion of his faith ; whilst 
Cain, disregarding the gracious a^myiccs which had been 
vouchsafed, or, at least, disdaining to*adopt the prescribed 
mode of manifesting his belief, jfhssibly as not appearing 
to his reason to possess any efficacy or natural fitness^ 
thought ho had sqjficicntly aeipdlt^d iiimselt*of his duty 
in acknowledgment lie general superintendence of God, and 
expressing liis gratitude to the Supreme Benefactor, by 
presenting some of those good things which he thereby 
confessed to have been derived from his bounty. 
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“In short, Cain, the first-born of the fall, exhibits the 
first-fruits of his parent’s disobedience, in the arrogance and 
self-sufficiency of reason, rejecting the aids <5f revelation, 
because they fell i^ot within its apprehension of right, 
lie takes the first place in the annals of Deism, and displays, 
in his proud rejection of the ordinance ofrsacrifice, the rame 
spirit which, in later days, has actuated so many (and now, 
in our own days, is in renewed activity) in rejecting the 
sacrifice of Christ.”* « 1 

Abel obtained witness that he was righteous. How 
so ? God had respect unto him and to his offering. I;* what 
way this was shown , w<$ know not. But the fact we know. 
It was iu soiree way made plain to Abel, and not to him only, 
but to Cain also. Cain and his offering* were, rejected. This 
deprived him of his temporal position, relatively with his 
brother. Forfeiting his right k stpnding with God, he forfeited 
his privileges and authority as 'tlje fir&t-boni, and had the 
mortification to sec Abel preferred before him. This was 
what excited his wrath, and led to the expostulation from 
God, which in this view of the matter becomes clear and 
pointed.—Gen. iv. 6, 7. 

The word here translated sin is commonly translated sin- 
offering. —I?xod. xxix. 14, xxx. 10; Lev. iv. 3, 21, 24,29, 
vi. 25. ‘ 

i 

*• “ If thou doest well, shalf thou not .be accepted ?” Or, 
rather, as*the margin,of your Bible reads, slialt tlion not have 
the excellency or exaltUtion above tliy brother, which belongs' 
to thy birth-right ? “ An*l if thou doest not well, a sin- 

offering is at hand; it lieth at thy door to make the due re¬ 
conciliation, and restore *theo to the station which thou hast 
lost by thy misconduct. So that, in either case, it depends 
upon thyself that he, thy brother, shall be still subject unto 


* See Magee on the Atonement. 
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thee, and that thou shalt still have the superiority over 
him.” 

• “ The* connexion is thus Hindered evident. God rebukes 

Cain for not conforming to that specie^ of sacrifice which 
Jiad been offered by Abel, lie refers to it as a matter of 
known injunction p and thus, in direct terms, enforces the 
observance of animal sacrifice.” ' 

One. word here, in illustration of a clause in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. In ■Genesis, iv. 10-12, wo read:—“ And 
ho said. What hast thou done ? the voice of thv brother’s 
blood qficlh unto me from the ground. And now art ffitm 
cursed from the earth, whieli hath opened her nimifti to 
receive thy brother’s Mood from tliy hand. When thou 
tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth \ iehl unto (lice her 
strength. A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.” The Apostle to the Hebrew-*, writing of the "blond 
of the. Mediator of the New* Covenant, says, “ It 0 «peakelh 
letter things than that of Abel.” 

To ns it seems a slight, and therefore a strange, com¬ 
mendation of the b!eu*l of the great Sacrifice to say that it 
speaks better things than vengeance. But to Hebrews, who 
had shed their brother’s blood, the case was widely different. 
Of the men who, in the madness of their permuting zeal, 
had cried concerning Jesus, “ His blood bo upon mf and upon 
our children,” imagine some brought afterwards to feel whq£ 
they had done; what more natural apprehension •in their 
awakened consciences than that their brother’s blood would 
cry for vengeance against them, a^Abel's blood cried against 
his murderer ? It has been so. The Hebrew nation is a 
living Cain. Their brother’s blood crietli against*them. God’s 
mark is upon thei|, that no man should be able to kill them; 
and God’s curse is upon them, as a fugitive and vagabond 
on the earth. 

To a penitent Hebrew, therefore, how needful, and how 
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suitable, and how satisfactory, was the Apostle’s assurance, 
while commending the Gospel, that the blood of Christ had, 
indeed, a voice, but not of vtngeance. Ilia death. in theia 
hands was, indeeif^ a murder, but by the hand of God it 
had been turned into a mercy; and it was their privilege tty 
look for its parallel, not in the blood «of *Abel, speaking 
wrath, but in the blood of tho sacrifice upon the altar, speak¬ 
ing pardon and peace. 

Ahraliam practised animal sacrifice. From the period 
of Unit Divine call, in obedience to which ho forsook his 
con’ll try and his kindred; in all his wanderings, whenever he 
pitched his tent, he built his altar, and on every altar he 
| mu red forth blood which is the life, lies had frequent com¬ 
munications with God—in what way is not explained; but 
it must have been such as to leave no doubt upon liis mind 
as to their reality. In somy yf them h« had received pro- 
mises wlveli in tho course of Vymts ’had been fulfilled— 
events of a nature wholly beyond the power of man to ac¬ 
complish, or his sagacity to anticipate. Abraham had the 
guarantee of experience to prove to lftm, that in hearkening 
to such communications, he was not under any deception, or 
led astrav by any vain vision. This is what gives force to 
a clause, not generally noted, hut of vital consequence, in 
Gen, xxii*. 1,— after these things: after the antecedents of 
indium’s history; after tl^; experience thus corroborated, 
which lift had enjoyed,*of communications really and truly 
Divine; so that now* he could no more be deceived as to 
the reality qf another sue^ communication than he could as 
to the reality of his own existence: after these things, God 
tried him. God was \he giver, or rattier the lemdor and 
Owner, of his reason; of his natural sonso of right and wrong; 
/of his natural affection; of his son, the darling object of that 
affection; aud tho trial was, could he subordinate all these, 
and at the command—the unmistakable command—of God, 
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the Head of all—could he do violence to all that was natural 
within him, and, as God’s agent, take away tho life of tlio 
Jad, which offly God had a right to take a^ray ? The moral 
trial was intense. In all that was meitfal in it Abraham 
^triumphed; and in this sense ho may bo truly said to have 
offered up -liis son.* From 4lio pljysical completion of the 
solemn deed his hand was stayed by the same Divine autho¬ 
rity which he had so far honoured. 1 lis design was accepted 
lor a performance; and because he did not withhold his son 
—his only son—from God, because ho did not allow either 

his recoil or his affection to prevail against tlio Author of 

• * • C 0 

both, lie was called the friend of God—lie was blessed and 
made a blessing. m 

But against all ihfs it is argued that what opposes man’s 
inward sense of right and wrong cannot be from God. 
lienee the multiplied sneers a^several paseig s in the sacred 
history ; and the sly*usiu^atioii contained in the statement 
that “right actions and right motives are sufficient to jus¬ 
tify us in the sight of a moral God.” 

But is not this t»* deny that man lias any superior in 
creation? Does not tlio absolute supremacy claimed for 
what is called subjective religion amount to a deification of 
man? Is it not to say, “ Our sense of right is right, our 
sense, of wrong is wrong; let any one say to theVontrary, 
no matter on what evidence of authority, and he is immoral * 
we are the ultimate standard of a if morality l with is lord 

on V 

over us r 

What shall we say to this, my* young friend*; ? Is man 
a supreme being or a dependent,creature ? And if depen¬ 
dent, how far? As "far as lie thinks proper, or farther? If 
farther, where is the limit? Man is absolutely dependent, 
for life, and breath, and all things , his sense of right and 
wrong included. And ,Abraham’s example is fraught with 
the deepest instruction. 
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With what an emphasis does his history enforce the 
great truth of vicarious sacrifice I His son had been so edu¬ 
cated in, and habituated to, the practice of blbodrsheddin^ 
in the worship of §od, that when ho heard his father say 
lie was going to worship, and saw that ho was not provide^ 
with a sacrifice, he said, “ Behold the fi* and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” And Abraham 
said, “ My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt- 
offering.” Tho boy’s confidence in hi ^father appears to have 
been as complete as the father’s confidence in his Qod. “ So 
they went both of them together.” 

Advancing in the history of the Jews, and the institu¬ 
tions of Judaism, how conclusive to our present purpose is 
the ordinance of the Passover! • 

The name of the institution, and the circumstances of 
its appointment, fully explaig its imports The original word, 
signifying to pass over , not mA*eJy in *1110 sense of change 
of place, but in the sense of sparing —passing without in¬ 
jury : Jehovah, in his work of judgment, having passed over 
and left in safety the houses of the Israelites, on the door¬ 
posts of which the blood of the sacrificed lamb was sprinkled, 
while be slew the first-born in all the houses of the Egyp¬ 
tians. For* what, purpose can we conceive, such a ceremony 
to have been instituted ? There was no natural virtue 
jp tho blood of tho sacrificed lamb, whereby the family, on 
whoso daor-posts it # wa$ sprinkled, might be preserved from 
tho plague. The Gofi of the Israelites did not require such a 
signal to distinguish bet^en his own people and the Egyp¬ 
tians. No; tho token was for their sakes,—a sensible token 
of tho fulfilment of the*Dmne promiso vf protection and de¬ 
liverance. And are we not, from the repeated testimony of 
Scripture concerning the Lamb of God, fully authorised to 
pronounce that it was, through this, intended as a typical 
sign of protection from the Divine justice, by the blood of 
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Christ, which, in reference to this, is called the blood of 
sprinkling? 

• Bishop* Patrick remarks that the blood was a sign, by 
which the Israelites were assured of safety and deliverance. 
On which Arch&ishop Magee adds, “the words of the original 
are, indeed, the Llooi shall be to you for a token.’* Patrick 
observes further, quoting Epiphanius, that there was a me¬ 
morial of the transaction preserved even among the Egyp¬ 
tians them,solves, though ignorant of the origin of tho ritoj 
for at the equinox, which was the time of the Passover, 
they linked thqir cattle, and their trees, and one another, 
vc ptXrtus, with red ochre, or some such thing, which tliey 
fancied would be a preservation to them. 

The memorial of i» among the Israelites, in the annual 
feast of the Passover, is familiar to ua all; as also its 
adoption in the Christian Church* as the Lord’s Supper. 

In this, as an eviTlencr^ the four celebrated rules given 
by Leslie as a test of truth clearly aftd undeniably meet. 
They are these :— 

L That tho inatler*of fact be such, that men’s outward 
senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of it. 

2. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 

3. That not only public monuments be kept % memory 

of it, but also that some outward actions be* statedly 
performed. * * 

4. That such observances be instituted, and do commence, 
from tho time that such matter of fact i9 done. 

The two first rules make it impossible fog any such 
matter of fact to be imposed on men at the time when said to 
be done, because every man’s senses would contradict it. 
The two last rules*render it impossible that the matter of 
fact should be invented and imposed some time after, because 
every man would know that no such memorials had been 
instituted. 
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Mr. Leslie says—“ You may challenge the wholo world 
to show any action that is fabulous which will bear the test 
of these four rules. It is impossible . I do*no* say tha* 
everything which p wants these four marks ks false; but I 
Bay that nothing can be false which has them all.” # 

It is said that Dr. Middleton cnd<*ivourod for twenty 
years to find out some pretended fact to which Mr. Leslie’s 
four rules could be applied, but in vain. 

To return to our great truth, lift saving peculiarity of 
our religion—vicarious sacrifice.—it was taught by all the 
sin-otFerings at the Jewish altar. # 0 

Nothing there was done hastily or rashly, or at the mere 
caprice, of i lje worshipper. K very thing was arranged and 
conducted si rielly in accordance \vith«a pattern shown, and 
directions given, to Moses in the Mount.—Exod. xxv, 9, 40. 

A. pattern of what? 'fly' very expression implies an 
original,*of which what was $iycn to Moses was a copy. 
And what, we ask, Was that original? Who that receives 
the whole. Scripture, as given by inspiration of God, can 
doubt that the original was what, f*it. Paul calls—“Tho 
eternal purpose which God purposed in Christ.*’ 

ft was the everlasting Gospel. .Sparks of the Divine 
light shone forth, as we have seen, in the worship of the 
earlier patriarchs ; but a perfect constellation, radiant every¬ 
where with Christ, was set^n mosaic art. the altar of burnt- 
ofibring lind its detailed concomitants. The tabernacle, in 
all its parts and all its furniture, the morning and evening 
iamb, the yd heifer, tin* dying and living bird, tho goat 
sacrificed and the scape-goat, the priest in his linen coat, 
and in his glorious robes, the oil poured' upon his head and 
t4reaming down upon the skirts of his garments, the blood 
with water sprinkled upon all tlic people, the blood with 
oil touching the leper on his ears, his head, and his feet,— 
all this, which, considered in itself, is a labyrinth without 
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a clue, a riddle without a key, when viewed as a pictorial 
lesson of the Gospel, is not only rich in everlasting truth, 
hut it is eur*bcst, our only trustworthy, ^because our only 
inspired, interpretation of the Gospel. » 

• The New Testament is brief. Its statements of truth 
arc given with refesfcnce to, and frequently in the language 
of, the Old Testament. It is, indeed, the second volume of a 
great work, by one and the same great Author; and every 
attempt to understand* it, independent of the first volume, 
deserves to be a failure. When, for example, we read in 
one of«the epistles, as descriptive of Christianity, that “the 
blessing of Abraham is come upon the Gentiles,” how 
are we to understand the phrase without reference to the 
history of Abraham ? • Or when we read, in another epistle, 
that the righteousness of God, without the law, was wit¬ 
nessed by the law and the Prophets, how shall wo attempt 
to interpret the important paying, without refereno# to that 
Divine witness ? Or when we read, in another epistle, that 
“ Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which arc the figures flf the time, but into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us,” how shall we 
understand what may be understood concerning the reality of 
the Saviour’s ascension and intercession, without reference to 
what is taught by the Divinely-appointed figures ofthe same ? 

A complaint is fommon, ayd readily received and re* 
pcated in certain quarters, that heretics of everj opinion 
and every fancy, however wild, appeal to tho New. Testa¬ 
ment for their support; and a conclusion hasjbeen hastily 
drawn from thence that tho Scripture is too obscure to be 
its own interpreter* and that, consequently, we must have 
recourse to the voice of the Churchy or tho consent of the 
Fathers , or some rectifying standard or infallible judge, 
which shall set bounds to the wide wanderings of private 
judgment. 
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This has involved Christendom in endless disputes, 
because no agreement has been come to, or can be come to, 
as to what the rectifying sta»dard is. The Church of ona 
ago contradicts tfig Church of another; the^Fathers of the 
samo age contradict one another; Councils contradict Coun- # 
oils, and Popes contradict Popes: all is confusion, as of i ight 
it deserves to be, when the appeal is from what was given by 
inspiration of God to what was guessed at by fallible men. 

Is there, then, no interpretation Hi detail of the general 
principles of truth announced in the New Testament? Is 
tfftfyc no authoritative rectifier of tho vagaries of ^private 
judgment? Oh yes, there is. God himself has laid it in 
mosaic patterns; and although these patterns do not guide 
the interpretation of all tho secondary particulars which 
have agitated the minds of ecclesiastical controversialists, 
they 'do guide, and ought to Jb<£ allowed to rule, the interpre¬ 
tation oQall that is essential to^ajvaticfn. 

But I must forbear. I have of purpose avoided prophecy, 
though tho Jew urges us to look forward. His history, 
past uml present, supplies an earnest of the future, and the 
sure word of prophecy enlarges intones of rapturous exulta¬ 
tion on tho coming glory of Zion. But now I rest content 
with facta ifrid evidence. Look at them. 

Is tli^ro a corner of Christendom impenetrated by the 
e\v r , that mysterious stranger, bearing in his peculiar 
features »tho lineament^ of Abraluim, and at a glance an¬ 
nouncing to us from wliat high estate he has fallen— 
cherishing ip his spirit afy the sullen pride of ruined great¬ 
ness—exhibiting in his dealings all the eaution and timidity 
of the despised slrangtV—attracting, by his attachments to 
the carnalities and peculiarities of his traditions, continued 
mockery and derision—moving, by lii§ superstition, his 
obstinacy, and his blindness, the pity of some, the contempt 
of others, the neglect of nearly all ? 
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ON MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


w * o 

I propose to myself the task of giving you some' idea of 
the contents of this book, ami of their bearing upon question.- 
which are most deeply interesting to men individually, and 
to society—questions involving the present power ami ulti¬ 
mate issues of the (gospel of Chyst. This is my single and 
exclusive object. I do not protend to have mustered the 
other writings of this author; and 1 shall probably make 
little use even of such knowledge of them as 1 happen to 
|K)sftess. Neither do V venture to discuss the influences and 
tendencies which this book may be regarded as representing 
or advancing. I make no attempt towards a bird's-eye view 
of the literature and theology of the age. I Intend to deal 
with this one work. And l am inclined to think,"that if 1 
shall succeed in dealiyg with it as I would wish to do, I may, 
render more service to the cause of\ru$h, than if £• were to 
inquire ami speculate and form a theory to account for its 
appearance, or to anticipate its e^cts. Poubtty-ss, its ap¬ 
pearance is a phenomenon W'hich may turn out to be a great 
fact, siguiiicantof majiy antecedents, pfegnant with many con¬ 
sequences. But I, do not enter upon any vague and wide 
inquiry'regarding its probable origin and possible results. 

I take the product as I find it. And 1 mean to try if Eng¬ 
lish minds, so far as I have access to them, cannot estimate 
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its practical value, apart from all personal regard for its 
author;—and apart also from all abstract and mystical philo¬ 
sophising about jts relation*to the* present ^conditions of 
human knowledge* or to the progressive development of 
human thought and feeling. # * » 

To givq some unity to my remarksf which must neces¬ 
sarily be miscellaneous if they are to touch the varied topics 
of the book, I may be allowed to indicate, at the outset, 

what seems to me the real matter at issue, the vital and 

% 

essential question raised. It is this,— Does God deal 
judicially with his intelligent creatures? Poes ho *£ry and 
judge, to the effect of acquitting or condemning, the persons 
of men—yqu, my brother, personally, and me? I may, 
perhaps, best raise the question, if I advert to a letter from 
Mr. Maurice to a private friend, published at Mr. Maurice’s 
request by Dr. Jelf, in his pamphlet stating the grounds for 
his proce dure against Mr. Maurice before the Council of 
King’s College, London. I had not my attention called to 
that letter until l had completed my analysis of the Essays. 
Hut it seems to me to furnish a ke^ to the Essays, which, 
on many accounts, is to be regarded as important. The 
letter whs written in November 1849, several years before 
the Essays were published; but the theory developed in the 
Essays is contained in the Letter, and the process of thought 
•and feeling through which (he theory was constructed, is in 
a very interesting manner laid op eh. Let it be observed, 
that the Letter is written in reply to a question regarding 
tho duration of future punishment. The Essays are written 
with a vicw B to persuade Unitarians, and especially those of 
the recent and more spiritual school, that, instead of repu¬ 
diating, they ought to welcome tho Anglican Creed and 
Articles, as the real expression of that life which they are 
panting for, and their best defence, against counterfeits and 
exaggerations. It is evident, indeed, that the Letter is the 
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germ of the Essays. The author deems it a point of honour 
to produce it yi that character, in so far as the doctrine of a 
fhture stat£ is concerned. N$ injustice, therefore, is done 
by making a notice of the Letter an introduction to the con¬ 
sideration of the Essays. This is the rather desirable, because 
in the Letter, as has ocen said, he means “ to tell*his corre¬ 
spondent something of the processes of thought through 
which lie had himself passed while endeavouring to arrive 
at the truth ” (p. 3). 

1. “ I was brought up,” ho tells his correspondent* “ir. 
the belief of universal restitution. I was taught that 4ho 
idea of eternal punishment could not consist with the good¬ 
ness and mercy of God ” (p. 3). But he explain# how, when 
“ he came to think anS feel for himself, the views he had 
learned respecting sin” did not seem to “accord with*his 
experience of it, or - with tlie*lhcts which lu; saw in the 
world.” lie shrunk also from what shocked his fntellect 
and conscience, as being “ a feeble notion of the divine per¬ 
fections, one which represented good-nature of the highest 
of them.” And lie disliked the “ distortions of the text of 
Scripture” frequently in use, such as making “eternal” 
signify different things when applied to punishment and to 
life respectively. t 

Thus three strong cords drew him out of* the pit of old 
vulgar Universal!sin: & sense of sin; qn apprehension of the 
divine perfections; reverence of the Scripture. Sin, in him¬ 
self and in the world around him, was not to bo made light 
of; the perfections of God were Hot to be resftlved into 
mere good-nature; Scripture was noj; to be sat aside, or 
twisted so as to mean'anything or nothing. These were not, 
he acknowledges, * very deep, vital convictions.” But 
“they were honest opinions as far as they went.” And they 
made him “despise tlic Uni verbalist and Unitarian theories 
as weak.” “I dq not know,” he adds, “ that I found any- 
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thing at all better ” (p. 4). He passes at once, accordingly, 
to tho reconstruction of his own belief, de novo; which was, 
it would seem, a work or process altogether personal to him-* 
self: “ I can say, I* did not receive this of m<ui, neither was 
I taught it” (p. 5). Of course, no one isnecessarily thee 
worse for having to elaborate his own vniws and impressions 
of divine truth for himself, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, out of the materials furnished by the Word of God, 
and by his own consciousness and experience. And if, upon 
his; emancipation from the lowest deptlis of Univeraalist 
latitudinarianism, the inquirer had gone on in earliest to 
follow out the three lines of thought which had been the 
means of Ill's rescue,—sin, within and without,—the per¬ 
fections of God,—thtf authority of Scripture keeping all 
the three distinct and parallel;—he would have been iii the 
right way. There might ‘have been its “ great confusion 
ami darkness ” as that through which, he says, he got 
“ every glimpse” of what, has ultimately satisfied and settled 
liiH mind; perhaps more, a great deal more. But the sub¬ 
ject,— man, tho sinner ; the object, — God, the all-perfect.; 
the medium,— a real and actual communication from God to 
man, precisely such as one man makes to another;—these 
three primary facts;—the sin of man, the perfection of God, 
the word of God to man;—accepted as first principles, and 
* drawn forth in humbjc, lcving reverence of soul to their 
proper issues;—nulst have led to a theology, with far more 
in it of the element of a real transaction between us and our 

/ l 

Maker thah the author if>’ prepared to admit. 

2. The«origin of % his «positive faith, following upon the 
destruction of the coldly negative belief in which he was 
brought up, is described by him thus :—When I began in 
earnest to seek God for myself, the feeling that X needed a 
deliverer from an overwhelming weight of selfishness was 
the predominant one in my mind. The$ I found it more 
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and more impossible to trust in any being who did not liate 
selfishness, and who did not desire to raise his creatures out 
of it. Such*a Being was altogether different from the more 
' image of good-nature I had seen amonj^ VJui versalists. lie 
was also vor/ different from tlic mere Sovereign whom I 
heard of amongst C^alvinists, and who it seemed to me was 
worshipped by a great portion of the religious world. But 
I thought lie was just that Being who was exhibited in the 
cross of Jesus CUriah If I might believe his words, 

* He that hath seen rue hath seen the Father;’ if in 
his dgatli the whole wisdom and power of God did shine 
forth, the.ro was one to whom I might, fly from the, dr’iuon 
of self, there was one who could break his bonds asunder. 
This was and is the ground of my faith” (p. 4^. 

It will be observed, that in the author’s transition state, 
the only two ideas of tin* Supreme Ihing present 1o his 
mind wen*,—that of the Uiuversalists, who bow Indore a 
mere image of good-nalui^—and that of the Calvinists, and 
a great portion of the religious world, who, as he represents 
the matter, worship % mere Sovereign. Further, it will be 
observed that the predominant feeling in his mind respecting 
himself was, that he needed to be delivered from an over¬ 
whelming weight of selfishness. .And, finally, since he 
cannot trust in any being who does not hate selfishness and 

desire to raise, his creatures out of it, fie welcomes (he 

• < 7 § 
Br ing who is exhibited in tfle dross of Jesus JL’hrist — 

especially believing his words, “ Hr* that, hath soon me 

hath seen the Father,” as one to:whom he mav fly from 

A y •* • 

the demon of self, who can break Tiis bonds asunder. There 
is truth in ail these experiences. An earnest man cannot 
reverence cither a mere image of good-nature, or a mere 
sovereign. He is crushed under the weight, of selfishness, 
bound by the demon of self. But, in the first place, is there 
no conception of God, but either Infinite- Good-nature or 
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Infinite Sovereignty, that haunts an awakened conscience? 
Is there no sense of a holy eye reading me through and 
through,—of the righteous avm of a Lawgiver jyid Judge 3 
holding me fast ?* t Then, secondly, when nvy broken heart 
smites me for my selfishness,—my miserable selfishness, that 0 
will not spare Bnthsln.ba in its lust, non Uriah in its mean¬ 
ness,—my deplorable selfishness, that makes my very worship 
of God and iny kindness to my fellows nothing else than dis¬ 
guised self-seeking,—I cannot feel tlutfc I have got to the root 
of the evil, until 1 hear the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day, and calling me out. of my 
hiding-place among the trees of the garden. When,—feeling 
that he is reckoning with me for my disobedience, and feeling 

*1 

also instinctively that it is not in mere wrath,—I have the 
effrontery to say, She, thy gift, led me to sin; and when,— 
not s\nitt,en down for my npmslrous ingratitude and heart¬ 
lessness, J see him still waiting 1 to bo gracious;—that makes 
me. know my selfishness. Amt now, thirdly, the Being 
whom l must have to deliver me—whom I cannot do with¬ 
out — is that same Being,—holy, righteous, waiting to be 
gracious,- -who must reckon with me for my sin,—whom I 
would have to reckon with me for my sin,—whom I could 
not love oi**trust if he did not reckon with me, in most 
rigorous Justice, for my sin;—who, pointing to tho Son of 
his love, tells me that he bcarcth my. sin in his own body 
on the cross, and slays tlie enmity thereby. 

I have thought it 1 fair to take the author’s own account of 
tho origin aipl rise of his theology as he gives it in this Letter, 
instead of forming a theory on the subject out of the Essays; 
although I may say t.hsft the theory which I was inclined to 
form, to account for the Essays, before I«carefully read the 
Letter, was very much tho same as tho explanation which 
I have been considering. Ar.d before passing on, I desire 
to fix one thought in your minds. 
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* It is always important to know the starting-point of one 
' who proposes for our acceptance a theology, or a view of 
•divine try thf avowedly—and if not exclusively, at least most 
intimately, based upon and bound up jvitli his own expe¬ 
dience. This is necessary if we would do justice, cither 
to him or to oursoives. It is not, of course, so necessary 
when a man professes simply to illustrate an ofd and well- 
defined system, to place its relative parts in fresh and 
original lights, and.UHug out its harmony with the facts 
of his own life and consciousness, or of man’s life and con- 
sciou.wcss generally. Even in such a case it may be useful 
and interesting. But when one comes to us with a new 
system, and still more, when lm comes to us with a syste¬ 
matic repudiation of#system,—to give us his own reading 
of divinity and humanity, as if he were surveying a hitherto 
unmapped continent, — then, jt becomes a matter of the 
highest importance *to a^efrtain, if possible, hi% point of 
view from the outset; that we may fairly estimate the pro¬ 
bable effect of his speculations on himself, as well as the 
influence which they tiught to exert over us. For instance, 
take S Icier mac her in Germany. Those who know his history 
and writings better than I do, toll us that to the last his 
Moravian training and deep Moravian piety Continued to 
steep his whole nature in an intensely spirituifi warmth, 
and leaven his compositions whh an energetic, spiritual life* 
Ilencc it might happen that opinions p,nd tcudeudes might 
be comparatively harmless in his miriU,—nay, might be so 
blended with his old Moraviani%h as to be )tf)t only neu¬ 
tralised, but, as if by some chemical affinity^ absorbed,— 
which, nevertheless^ when transferred to minds otherwise 
constituted aud otherwise trained, might become the germs 
of tho coldest Rationalism. Or take our own Coleridge, 
He began at tho very opposite extreme from the German 
thinker; and was led on in A path which, probably, none 
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else ever trod,—through almost unparalleled conflicts aiyl 
exercises of soul,—to such a profound insight into the guilt 
and misery of sin, and the glorious mystery 6f f^ie divine,, 
government and nature, as must have been eminently 
blessed to himself, and must ever furnish materials of most, G 
interesting study to all inquiring studente, whether of man’s 
nature or of God’s. But the height which a man may 
reach as ho toils his perilous way from the lowest depth up 
the steep and rough ascent, though nftjgt profitable for him¬ 
self, may be unsafe for one whose position, given* to him, is 
higher still. I may thus be tempted,—with neithen heart 
so ardent to aspire nor foot so firm to persevere,—to meet 
the adventurous pilgrim where ho is—not resting, but cut 
off in the very heart of his struggling upward. And 1 may 
make it a matter of silly boasting that I can stand at ease 
where such a one as Coloridgp ?> still pressing on, fell. Kqually 
unsafe may it be for me,—alas l 1 * with but little of Moravian 
devotion, and, it may be, too little also of Moravian discipline, 
—to think that I occupy ground high enough, when I am on 
the level of that subtle idealistic philosophy, which one wont 
to soar aloft on eagle's wings into the atmosphere around the 
throne, and bound by cords of love inseparable to Him who 
sits upon tlfe throne, might, if not without peril, yet almost 
with impftnity, make his scientific, because it was not his 
spiritual, standing - point. These remarks apply in some 
measure *to Mr. Mayrice; with one qualification, however, 
which is noted here 1 , not invidiously, but as a necessary 
caution: thyt whereas h£ c begins at a level far nearer that 
at which Coleridge began than that at which Sleiermacher 
began,—the Wei of loW Universalism, *not high Moravian- 
ism,—he does not appear to have pushed bis inquiries so far 
as Coleridge did, into man’s sinful nature and the Almighty’s 
moral government. In particular, in his very first statement 
of the experience which originated his theology, as well as 
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throughout the whole of his subsequent exposition of his 
theology, there is an entire omission of the fact of guilt, 
• as a real fact in our history, and a fact with which a 
righteous Gojji must deal. , 

► I may return again to the Letter. But it may be proper, 
before proceeding further, to submit an outline of what those 
Essays teach. This I scruple not to do in my own words, 
briefly but boldly, being prepared to verify what. I say in 
full detail. • 

1. Love, absolute and unconditional, is the whole nature 
of Gbd. Thi* love is not mere facile and imbecile good¬ 
will. It is compatible with indignation, anger, wrath : it 
implies wrath. “ Wrath against that which is unlovely,” is 
an essential attribute of it. The will of God, strong against 
the unlovely seeks to subdue and assimilate all other wills 
to his own nature? which is Jpye. Thin God is love.* 

2. Sin is something different and distinct from crime to 
be checked by outward penalties, or habit to be extirpated 
by moral influences. The first of these is the legislative 
idea of sin ; tin se&md, the ethical. Both are set aside ; 
and instead of them there is substituted what, may be cpllcd 
the exclusively personal idea of sin. An unloving, an 
unlovely creature, finds himself, at some awful thoment, alone 
with the great Being whose very nature is l<fve—whose 
name is Father. An intense Reeling of his being in a wroqg 
state, himself the doer of wrong, himself the thinks* of wrong, 
himself displeasing to his Father, aftd not right with his 
Father, seizes him. It is not %’sense of his Jiaving trans¬ 
gressed a law and being justlyjiable to punishment. It,' is 
not a sense of his*being under the* power of an evil habit 
needing to be eradicated. It is the discovery that he is 
not what be now secs that his Father is, and what he now 
is intimately conscious that his Father would have him 
to he. 
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Thus the caso is stated: the question is raised. We 
have the nature and will of God on the one hand, and the 
sin of man, in a certain view of it, on the othet*. <How the. 
case is to bo met, how the question is to be solved, is next to 
bo considered. For this end,— 

3. The actual position of man is brought out in’* two 
’ lights. Tie finds himself in the presence,—not merely of 

external circumstances fitted to exert evil influences, with, 
perhaps, an inward susceptibility of rechiving these influences, 
—but of an Evil Spirit. He has to contend with a personal 
enemy-—the Spirit of selfishness. And self being the plague 
of man, the Spirit of selfishness tyrannises over him, and 
must be overcome. But, on the other hand, man—and 
here Job is taken as the type—conscious of a righteousness 
deeper than his sin, and more entirely his own, although 
sin seems almost as if it wero>Vimself;—claiming also a sort 
of indefeasible right to be delivered from evil;—has the ex¬ 
planation of this contradictory experience in the presence of 
a living Redeemer, who is with him, in him, the root of his 
being. This is Christ in every man. r 

4. The person and work of Christ are the subjects next 
in order; his person as the Incarnate Son j his work in the 
Atonement. On the subject of Christ’s person, there are two 
Essays. In the first Essay, his divinity as the Son of God 
is asserted. It is asserted, however, chiefly to the effect of 
explaining, by means of it, the entire process of man’s 
emancipation and deliverance. The Redeemer, who is with 
man and in man, as the root of his being, is discovered to bo 
a Son, an actual Son of God, a strong Son of God. Owning 
him in that character as liis Lord, man is free. The 
Incarnation, accordingly, of which the second of the two 
Essays treats, is not a step towards the. effecting of man’s 
deliverance. It is such a manifestation of the divine per-: 
faction and the divine will, in human nature, as mankind 
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havo ever been desiderating ; and sucli a combination and 
representation of all manhood’s various properties as makes 
all men,on?. The value o£ it is, that it reveals God, and 
unites men. It is not, however, so far gs I can judge, essen¬ 
tial to man’s redemption. It is rather the full and complete 
exhibition of*it. •Men aro still exhorted to recognise and 
own the Christ within,— the Redeemer in them—the root 


of their being—the strong Son of God. For anything I 
can see, the Redemjflion is really independent of the In¬ 
carnation. Rut, in fact, there is really no Redemption at 


, i« any fair sense of that term (Essays, p. 117, &e.*). 
This appears plainly when the work of Christ fs dis¬ 


cussed ; especially in the Essay on the Atonement. There 
Christ is represented as giving up self-will — that self-will 


which is the root of all evil in man. 


lie is also said to sillier 


the wrath of Co<Ji But ho f v^? Dwelling among men, he 
was content to omlftre all the, effects and maniflotations of 
that wrath against the unlovely, which is the essential attri¬ 
bute of love; and would not have that wrath quenched till 


it had effected it r firfl loving purpose. His sacrifice is tho 
giving up of self-will. His endurance of punishment is his 
perfect willingness that the loving God’s wrath against tho 
unlovely should continue to work on among tlien, until all 
nnloveliness disappears ; and that he, becoming due of them, 
should not be .specially exempt. The idea of his expiatiiig 
guilt by making himself a true and*proper sacrifice of atone¬ 
ment, is in not very temperate language denounced ; and, in 
fact, neither the obedience whiqjf he renders, /ior the cross 
which he bears, is, in any senso whatever, tho procuring 
cause of man’s redemption (Essays, \>. 141, &c.). 

Here I might* almost close my summary. Tho essence of 
what this book teaches is in tho statements which I havo 


laid .before you. Tho remainder of the book, though tho 
larger portion of it, is little more than tho drawing out of 
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legitimate and necessary consequences. I must trace these, 
however, as rapidly as I can. And while I do so, I ask you 
to bear in mind two conclusion# as to the authdr’s .teaching,, 

C 

which I think you yill agree with me are fully established.' 
The one respects the condition of man. The other respects , 
the mind and will of God, as his manner of dealing’with 
men is affected by the Incarnation and Atonement of Christ. 

1. The condition of man is not the condition of a fallen 

being. I am not guilty and under Condemnation. I am 
not depraved, having a nature radically corrupt—a heart 
alienated from God. I am apt to bo selfish; I am selfish; 
self is my plague. And being thus unlovely, I cannot but be 
miserable in f the presence of the God of love. I have an 
oppressor, also—a tyrant: the Evil •Spirit of selfishness, 
whose yoke I ought to shako off, but cannot. I have, how¬ 
ever, with me, in me, waiting, qply to bo c^vned, a Redeemer, 
a UedeenvT living: a strong of God—one with that 
God of love who is my Father, as lie is intimately one with 
nit', the very root of my being. I see him becoming a man, 
the same as I am, and as all men are. As a man, lie sacri¬ 
fices self-will, and consents to endure what I and all men 
have to endure—the punishment which the wrath of the 
God of lovc*against the unlovely inflicts on the children of 
men, until *its full loving purpose is effected. I find in him a 
ijppresentative man, as well as a strong Son of God. But 
alas! I find in him,, no* substitute—no vicarious Lamb of 
God. * 

2. The Mpll of God is lg>t only not changed by the Atone¬ 
ment—which of courso is an impossibility—but it does not 
find in the Atonement' any reason for a different mode of 
dealing with man from that which, irrespectively of the 
Atonement, might have been adopted as right and fitting. 
Tho wrath of God is not turned away from any: it is not 
quenched. But, what! some one says: would you really 
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have it quenched ? That wrath against the unlovely, which 
is the essential attribute of all love worthy of the name,— 
would y«u have it qucnchcii in the bosom of Him who is 
love, so long anything unlovely anyjvhere or in any one 
remains? No. But the object against which tlio wrath 
burns is not merifly an abstraction ; it is a living person-- 
myself, for example. And that wrath is not merely indignant 
or sorrowful dislike of what is unlovely in me on the part 
of a Father whose nature is love ;—but holy displeasure and 
righteous disapprobation on the part of One who, however 
he nmy be disposed to feel and act towards mo as a Father, 
is at all events mv Ruler and my Judge ;—whose law 1 have 
broken and by whom I am condemned. There is room hero 
for his arranging that, through the gracious interposition of 
his own Son, meeting on my behalf the inviolable claims of 
justice, his wrativ should bq f turned in ay from me*;—and 
if from me, from dthers itlso, willing to acquiesce in the 
arrangement. If a moral government according to law is 
conceivable, such a procedure is conceivable under it. 

Of course, ev n irfftcr such a procedure in our favour, lie 
whose love we thus experience will have more cause than 
ever to be angry with us for whatever in us is unlovely. 
And he may deal with us in various ways fof the removal 
of it. But still the Atonement will have elicited a real 
and decided changctin our position,—in our relation to GojI. 
There is, in consequence of the Atonement, and sur accept¬ 
ance of it, an actual removal from usf of the wrath and the 
condemnation under which we personally were, before. But 
take the doctrine of this book, and there neither is, nor can 
be,-any change whatever effected in the position of any man 
by virtue of the tenement. All that Christ’s endurance of 
the wrath of God, in the author's sense of that doctrine, can 
possibly do, fs to bring out more vividly than ever the in¬ 
tensity of the dislike which the God of love has of the un- 
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lovely. This it does quite generally;—giving to all men an 
. affecting proof that punishment must continue to be adininis* 
tcred—that the wrath of the loving God cannot to quenched 
— till it has effectedr its loving purpose. Thi?. is all that it 
does. As to everything else, it leaves men where they 
would have been without it. ** 

A momentous consequence follows. There is absolutely 
no security for any of the human race being ever beyond the 
reach of punishment; there is no security for the wrath of 
God ever being quenched in the case of any. Let me hold 
by the opinion, that the Atonement effects a .real change in 
the. position of those who submit to it; that it brings them 
out of the position of condemned criminals into the position 
of acquitted freo-mon, of adopted children—lean understand 
how, hy a renovating process, and by a fatherly discipline 
continued here for a time, they/ire prepared for passing, ere 
long, into ei world whence all that is unlovely is for ever 
excluded. Rut if I take up the author’s view, I see nothing 
^ before any of us, even those of us who have owned a Son of 
God as freeing us from the yoke of t.ht Evil Spirit,—those 
of us who have that knowledge of the Son which is eternal 
life, --except an indefinite prolongation of our present expe¬ 
rience. For when, or how, are wo ever finally to got rid of 
that ugly plague of self, with which the unselfish and loving 
Qod cannot but bo angry? I confess when this result, not 
of the author's representation of the Atonement merely, but 
of his whole teaching in those Essays, began to flash upon 
my mind, I rpad almost vv\th a shudder one of the fifteen 
conclusions relative to'a future state to which he comes, and 

i i 9 

which he recites as finalj in the Letter already quoted. lie 
gays “ he feels it his duty,” among other things, “ not to deny 
God a right of using punishments at any time or anywhere 
for the reformation of his creatures ” (p. 8). If was not the 
apparent questioning of God’s right to punish for other ends 
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that startled me. But is it really meant, I asked myself, 
that there is never to be a time when,—that there is no- 
# where a ylade where,—the cultures of God are to be beyond 
the reach of punishment; so reinstated ip the favour of their 
Father, and so restored to his likeness, that there shall be no 
occasion any morc«in their case for that which indicates his 
wrath against the unlovely,—nor indeed any possibility of 
it? And calling to mind the complete system of these most 
systematic Essays, — ibr so they are, whatever the author 
may profess,—I could not but perceive that the very same 
viewfe which hold out the prospect of ultimate deliverance 
from evil to all, absolutely preclude the certainty of complete 
deliverance for any. 

This maybe more .intelligible* to you if I ask you to follow 
me while 1 hastily sketch the substance of the remaining 
Essays. ... 

It is not necessary to dwell on what the author says 
concerning the death and burial of Christ, his descent into 
hell, his resurrection and ascension, considered as parts of 
his mediatorial work*—his meritorious service and its re¬ 
ward. There is not much importance attached to them in 
that view. In fact, the chief anxiety of. the author is to 
take all these events out of the category of wtiat might bo 
regarded as special and peculiar to Christ, ami to /hake them 
part and parcel of pur common human experience. Tin; 
value of them to us is, that the lluUArand Lord of our spirits, 
the deepest root of our being—a Son «f God, a Sou of man 
—has tasted the death which we g#o to die, lain jin the grave 
where our remains are to lie, visited whatever abyss of 
hideous vacancy nyght haunt tie ifneasy soul, proved the 
uninterrupted lif^ of the entire man, and become invisible 
that he mny be always, and especially in the Eucharist, 
really present with us. In such a discussion of these topics, 
much interesting sentiment could not but be expressed by 
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such a writer. It must .bo observed, however, that there is 
not only no mention made of any offices to be executed by 
Christ in connexion with our 4 redemption afte*. hjs death, 0 
but everything of fhc sort is virtually excluded. There is 
nothing like a sacerdotal ministry carried on in heaven— , 
nothing at all analogous to the ministry* of the high priest 
within the veil, the presenting of the offered sacrifice, and 
the making of intercession in connexion with it. ^ There is 
no exaltation to rule and authority fo* the following out of 
the ends of his sacrifice. Ilis ascension from Mount Olivet 
wouM really seem to mean nothing more than his disappear¬ 
ance but of the sight* of the disciples at fcinmaus. One 
would suppose him to be personally, in the body, as really 
on the earth/going in and but among ^is, as he was during 
the forty days that elapsed between his rising from the grave 
and 1 1 is going up in the clouds to heaven, The use which 
is made o£ this idea for reconciling conflicting views of the 
Ke:il Presence in the Eucharist is * not a little ingenious;— 
although it may be doubted whether the Romanist will part 
with his actual eating of the body and blood of Christ in the 
wafer,—or the Protestant with his feeding on Christ by faith, 
in the Spirit and through the word,—fof the notion of the 
Reloved of hk soul being at his very side," while yet he may 
not see his* lace, or hear his voice, or touch even the hem of 
his garment. 

r 

But tli/*- more practical point for consideration at present, 
is the view given of'«*.hcse events in our Lord’s history, as 
bearing upon the condition and prospects of men. It may 
be convenient here to depart a little from what might be the 
natural order f and, indeed, fiiis is rendered necessary by the 
circumstance, that what the author says of the Resurrectipn 
in the eighth Essay, is closely connected with liis more 
formal exposition of the Judgment-day in the twelfth. 

The first thing, therefore, to be observed is, that there is 
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no general resurrection, and no final judgment. I do not 
argue these great topics here, nor do I go into tho details of 
•the author's* reasoning. Of bourse he Retains the words 
Resurrection a^d Judgment. But then 4ie holds that every 
• man’s death is,his resurrection. Death, according to him, 
is not the separation of soul and body j it is thc«cntirc man, 
soul and body together, rising out of the clay-cold form 
which we consign to the earth, not to be the seed and germ 
of a glorious body, blit to be no more heard of for ever. 
Judgment, again, is not a trial,—a judicial process,—>Y»th 


a vicuPto the pronouncing of final sentence, and the so ppmt- 
ing of men into two classes. It is merely an unveiling or 
uncovering, such as may be expected on our passing into a 
clearer light, disclosing and revealing to us, more and more, 
both God and ourselves. 


Now see how friiis fits into what 1 pointed out as an 
inevitable conclusion frorp * the author’s doctrinfi of the 


Atonement. To all practical intents and purposes, the future 
state is to all alike absolutely nothing mom than a continua¬ 
tion of the present. There is no day fixed,— nav, there is 
no prospect of a day,—when the most faithful followers of 
Christ shall be rewarded by their present chequered expe¬ 
rience coming to an end : and a new ora coming in, to in- 
troduee a new condition of life, with no more sorrow in it, 


and no move sin. Death is notpmch an era. nor the Kesur-* 

y • • 

rcction, nor the Judgment. Nay, for anything I can see, 
when I come to undergo, and that for countless ages, the 
searching and relentless illumination of all above, around, 
within me, which awaits me as I ghuffio off this.mortal coil, 
never to be mine again,—I may have before me even an 
in tenser, and still over in tenser, struggle, with that unlovely 
selfishness which besets me now,—and a keener, far keener, 
sense of the wrath of my God against it! All me! is it 


li u 
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really come to this? Is my probation never to be ended? 
Am I never to enter into the joy of lny Lord ? 

Perhaps the author migb:r taunt me, as apparently lie-* 
taunts Dr. Jelf, with “ wanting that kind of security for the 

V 

bliss of heaven which we want for our earthly possessions. 
adding the quiet irony, tf No saint in heaven lias that bliss 
in fee; he never wishes so to have it; he holds it by 
continual dependence on a righteous and loving lieing.” 
True.* J>ut, nevertheless, I long to hold it by the same kind 
of security by which my Saviour holds it: and what is 
more, my Saviour tells me that I shall. » 

And now, with the Incarnation and Atonement in tho 
past, on the r one hand;—and the Judgment on the other 


hand, in the future ;—the intermediate position of man may 
be ascertained. Two topics occur here, Justification and 
Regeneration. 

As to Justification, it is scarcely necessary to say, after 
the sketch already submitted, that it has nothing in it of 


the nature of a forensic or judicial act. 


Tf there be nothing 


judicial in the Atonement, and nothing judicial in the Jud 


nr- 

o 


incut, manifestly there can be nothing judicial in Justification. 


If God, in tho Atonement, reckons as a Judge with his Son, 
as standing in the room and stead of guilty criminals—if, in 
tho Judgment, he reckons as a Judge with all men, calling 


' them to account and passing sentence according to their 
works,--then there^may bo keeping and consistency in our 
teaching, that when‘"God justifies, lie summons the offender 
before him*'and looking 4 rtpon him as ono by faith with his 
own righteous Son, acqujts and accepts him accordingly. 
Such a view, however, though in strict accordance with tho 
Lutheran and Pauline doctrine, is repugnant to the whole 
spirit of the theology of this book. According to that theo¬ 
logy* Justification cannot denote the entrance,—the intro- 
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duction,—of a man into a new state, or a new relationship 
to the Supreme Being. It can bo nothing ’more than tho 
vindication or recognition of ft state or relationship previously 
existing. Aytl so it is. The resurrection of Christ is the 
justification of himself as the Son of God. And it is also 
the justification of*all men, as thereby declared* and proved 
to bo sons. It is so, ipso facto , apart, from any assent or 
consent on our part at all. Now it is true that Luther, 
following his great master, l’aul, does connect the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ very closely with tho justification of aII .who 
beliefe in him,. The resurrection of«Christ is his justifica¬ 
tion. In raising him from the dead tho Father justifies 
him,—acknowledges him, not only as his Soil, but as his 
righteous servant, w*ho by tho knowledge of himself is to 
justify many. His resurrection is the evidence of his.meri¬ 
torious obedience &ud vieariofi* sacrifice being accepted on 
behalf of tho guilty, llcvwas delivered for our oflenees, and 
was raised again for our justification. Still our ju.-tilioa- 
tion, on the footing of his resurrection—and, as it were, in 
terms of it—is a new*acl. Tho pardoning mercy,—tho free*, 
justifying grace,—is here. But, personally and individually, 
every man for himself, wo must come in, or bi^ brought in. 
And as we stand before the righteous Judge—Jhe loving 
Father,—ourselves guilty, but united by the Spirit through 
faith to Christ, —united to him as raised from the dead for hi,4 

w ■ft 9 

righteousness’ sake,—wc have acceptance in the Beloved. 

With Justification, Regeneration is ultimately associated. 
Upon any system this is true. Tho view taken*of Justifica¬ 
tion must always materially ailect tlu^idca formed of Regene¬ 
ration. Iu the Esstiys tlicro is an exact correspondence of 
the ono to tho oilier. Justification manifests a previously 
existing relationship; Regeneration apprehends, or realises it. 
Tho notion of a change of nature is not admitted. It affords 
scope for what, ppon another subject might bo relished as 
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pleasant raillery, about a new nature being superadded to 
tin* old, and the like grotesque fancies. But the new birth, 
aw implying a rcnoyation of men’s moral nature 4 , —and espe- * 
cially as implying that there is implanted in tbe heart a new 
seed, or principle, of godliness,—is unequivocally disowned. 
The name is, retained, and the conversation with Nieodemus 
in the third chapter of the Gospel by John is expounded. 
But how ? The second part of the conversation,—which 
speaks of the love of God to the. worlfr, as manifested in the 
sending of his only-bcgotteu Son,—is taken, not as tlio 
necessary supplement or complement of the first part, f/hich 
speaks of the nature and necessity of the new birth,—but as 
the full expression of what it teaches. Doubtless the second 
portion of this discourse forms the supplement or comple¬ 
ment of tin; first part. The mistake lies in confounding 
or mixing up the two. The losing revelation made by our 
laird to Nieodemus inay.be a Key,—it is tin* key,—to his 
preliminary expostulation. But they must not be mixed 
up with one another. And the one must not be made tin* 
substitute for the other. * • 

Keep the two parts distinct, and they wonderfully lit 
into one another. Then* is a work of the Spirit within me, 
giving my faculties of thought, feeling, conscience, and, above 
all, my will, an entirely new direction,—God ward, to use a 
good old word, and heavenward. There is presented to me 
by the Pa'llie Spirit,-^-iu Christ, in the Son of man lifted up, 
—a manifestation o*.’Mie love of God, far beyond mere good¬ 
nature—far theyond mere* absolute love, with its attribute of 
wrath against tlu* unlovcjv,—the manifestation of a love 
meeting the crisis of my guilt by the sacrifice of an only- 
begotten Son. They are separate ; these two acts, or works. 
But they are simultaneous. lake the two gases under the 
electric spark, they meet. There is a flash of light;—and 
then a calm, pure river of water of life, clear as crystal. 
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proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,—and 
making glad the city of God. 

Ilut*if you confound theA,—or if yoy put the one for the 

other,—you jfeally make void both of them. There is no 

real change iijl my nature within me, if there is no real change 

in my relation without me. If the Gospel is to tell me, not 

that I must and that 1 may become what I am not;—but 

» 

only that I ought, to know what 1 already am;—there Can 
be no occasion for any radical renovation or revolution in my 
moral being. All that is needed is that T shall be informed 
and persuaded,: not t hut I must be converted, create^ a;.*ew. 
It is the call to accept a privilege never possessed, never 
possible, before;—a privilege which, howc*jer precious in 
itself, brings me too*near to God, and places me too deeply 
under obligation to God to be agreeable to my suspicious 
and jealous soul ;*—it is thi:{»aud tins alone, which makes 
palpable the neces>ity ot^my being made “ willin'* in the day 
of the Lord’s power.’’ 

Hitherto, following the Essays, I have spoken of Theo¬ 
logy, or the Gospel of Christ, in its bearing upon men 
generally, simply as men to be redeemed, justified, regene¬ 
rated; or as beintf actually redeemed, justified, regenerated. 
Hut any one, even ordinarily acquainted with theological 
method, knows that there is another view to be taken of the 


Gospel. It is to b^ viewed a.^not merely meeting the wmiAs 
of men, whether in the mass or individually, hut *as forming 
a society, based upon certain principle?,mud placed under cer¬ 
tain rules. 1 refer, of course, trathe doctrufiVof the Church, 
a topic far too wide for full qpnsiderafion npw ; on which, 
however, I must*at least indicate what f take, to lx; the 
teaching of this 4>ook. There are three Essays hearing on 
this subject; those on Inspiration, on the Personality and 
Teaching of the lloly Spirit, and on the Unity of the Church. 
The connexion of the three appears to be this:—The Church 
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is informed by the teaching of Inspiration is quickened by 
the indwelling of the Spirit; and so, it is one. 

1. Inspiration falls to be discussed in this connexion, as 
God’s method of infowniiig the Church—his n^inner of im¬ 
parting knowledge. In this view, the Essay on Inspiration 
ought to have.had for its title not lnspiratidh, but Revelation. 
That is the real question raised in it; the question, I mean, 
—Is there, or is there not, given to the Church, an autho¬ 
ritative Revelation of the inind and Avilf of God ?” That is 
the question to be settled. 

Very much of what the author says about the inspiration 
of deep, earnest thinkers,—as well as also what he says about 
the inspiration r of creative genius in poetry and art,—inay bo 
admitted as true. Rapt sages, seers, singers, of every age 
and clime, have doubtless experienced, more or less con¬ 
sciously, the impulse and guidiu«?e of a power not tlieir own ; 
a power which we need not hesitate to identify, as Milton 
did, with the fire that kindled Isaiah’s bosom and opened his 
burning lips. In the pencil that could make the canvas 
glow with nature’s brightest radiance, ftr sink far back into 
nature’s remotest shade, or start into nature’s busiest and 
wildest life, or calmly rest in the peace of nature’s beautiful 
and awful death ;—in the chisel that could evoke out of cold 
marble, in living power and chastest purity, the ideals of 
nature’s best and loveliest forms, till the<dull matter all but 

l 1 

speaks; neld we scruple to recognise the traces of the same 
Spirit of God, the s*sio wisdom of heart, with which the 
Lord filled tbcvnien who wore to cut the stones and carve 
the work of thp Tabernacle £ By all means, let these and 
all other methods by which God may design to train his 
creatures to the love of the pure, the beautiful, the sublime, 
the hoty, be appreciated and improved. Very possibly there 
is ground for charging the religious world, and religious men, 
with timidity and inconsistency in their attitude towards 
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Greek and Homan lore,—towards Greek and Homan poetry 
and art;—whether original, or revived and reproduced in 
modern ^tfifrta. There may^have been too much vacillation 
between umluo sensitiveness and scrupulosity on the one 
hand, and a inline acquiescence in usage on the other, under 
shelter of an unheeded protest. Certainly in these days 
the relation of Christianity to the products of science, taste, 
and genius, is a topic which cannot he evaded. And who 
so competent to deal with it as this author ?— If only he 
■would approach it with somewhat less of contempt for the 
not unnatural apprehensions and didiculties of serious minds : 
—and I must add also, with somewhat more of a knowledge 
of real human nature, among the average of the women of 
England, I dan*. Ufc say, as well' as of its Tjovh and men 
(Essays, p. 278). 

Still the question remain^ Tfavt w»% —altogether flistinet 
from these means Ify which God may partly traii^and leach 
those who make a wise use from them,— Have we, distinct 
from them in kind, a Revelation ? Is the llible an authori¬ 
tative standard and* rule of faith ? Does God in the Bible 


make a communication to us,—exactly as one of us might 
muk' a communication to another,—by messengers sent at 
sundry times, and commissioned to speak in diners manners? 

Nor arc we here called to inquire into the nfktuiv of the 
inspiration granted*to one who has to convey a direct message 
from God, as distinct from th5 divine help which *a man may 
have in the use of the common imperials of thought and 
speculation. We are not cvc^^called aK lt^ngiiiix: whether 
the inspiration of the Bible is plenary and verbal, or not. 
Let it be first settled that wc have, in the Bifile, a collection 
of actual messages and communications from God to us ; and 
we may then consider upon what principles they are to be 
interpreted. But the Bible is not, in these Essays, accepted 
as a revelation, in the true and proper meaning of that word. 
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It is indeed exalted to a high place, as being pre-eminently, 
and par excellence, the Book by means of which God dis¬ 
covers himself to us. It stamj$ alone in that \ espcct, and < 
admits of no rival* near its throne. Still the manner in 
which God discovers himself to us in the Bible, through the 
writings of prophets and apostles, is re*.lly not essentially 
different from the manner in which he discovers himself 
through the writings of other gifted men. The difference is 
a difference of measure or degree. ' 

I may take the liberty of warning you whom I now 
address, against 1.h<* attempt too often made to confound 
together these two questions of the Inspiration of Scripture, 
and its Divine authority. It is very easy to involve an 
inquirer in inextricable doubts as to tlj/i nature of the im¬ 
pulse or influence under which the authors of the Bible 
wrote; 4 and as to the extent^) which ifclias secured the 
infallible accuracy of their thoughts, statements, and words. 
By a kind of sleight of hand, he is thus made to believe that 
it is the fact or doctrine of the Bible being an authoritative 
Revelation of God’s will which is thus embarrassed. No two 
things can be more distinct. Satisfy yourself upon the point 
of the Bible being a communication from God ; given by him 
with authority. Then, and then only, are you prepared to 
ascertain, fit mi the Bible itself, what its inspiration really is. 

And I may warn you also to bewarew of another contro¬ 
versial artifice,—a discreditable artifice,—which this author 
ought to have disdaiipjd. It is a precious old Puritan and 
Evangelical dqetji&.v, that,«£if* same Spirit who superintended 
the composition of the B^jle, is given to the humble reader of 
the Bible, that lie may understand, believe, and profit by it. 
Can it be a mere mistake and stupid blunder, which makes 
the author represent these two offices as inconsistent ? Are 
they not manifestly conspiring, not conflicting works ? Are 
they not most beautifully coincident ? 
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The author laments the cruelty to which the younger 
members of evangelical families are subjected (Essays, 340, 
• 341). The? are told that they cannot apprehend tin 1 truth 
and meaning ^f the Bible without a special inspiration of the 
Spirit in themselves, which as yet they'have not. And then 
they are sent to satfsly themselves, by the study cjf a cumbrous 
external e\idenee, as to a complicated ami incredible theory 
,about the Bible being, down to its minutest jot and tittle, the 
handwriting of God, its directly'and immediately' as were the 
Ten Commandments on the tables of stone. 

\fhat amount of injudicious trajriing there may bo in 
evangelical, as in other families, I cannot tell. But how 


stands the fact, as to the doctrine actually', held by' our 
fathers;—as well as* by us, who seek to teach it to our 
children ? There, we say;— there b ihe Bible. The Holy 
Ghost was in lhe*writing of*it all through ; he mo\cd the 
holy men who spake in i|;*mid he has left his own impress 
on every book, on every page of it. True, you cannot under¬ 
stand it without his teaching, lie must himself give you 
understanding to understand tin* Scriptures, ami open your 
hearts to receive them. The Father promises to give the 
Holy Spirit to you if you ask him. Search, then, the Scrip¬ 
tures, as writings which the Holy Spirit has prepared for you. 
Fray for the gift of the lloly Spirit to be with you, and in 
you. Search and ppay in faitl^. You will not have long to 
wait. Th<* bright glory of God sfiining forth everywhere, 
as the pervading characteristic of air the Bible, in all its 
parts; and your hearts in y r ou •Wing mam, *willing unre¬ 
servedly to accept and to do tlie.willlof God -this glory of 
God in the Bible, *and this owning of the will of God in 
your hearts,—those two meeting together ;—you will know 
of a truth that the Bible is the Word of God, bettor and 


more surely than whole libraries of external evidences could 
teach you. , 
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I ask your pardon for what may look too much like 
preaching. It seemed the shortest way of meeting a mis¬ 
representation, and giving anr idea of the doctrine of the® 
divine self-evidencing power of the Gospel^. as bound up 
with the doctrine of the necessity of divine teaching to o 
apprehend ;t. For further study of bdtli, I send you to 
John Owen. It will be a sad day for our country’s theology, 
if the massive thinking of tlu; old Puritan Chancellor of 
Oxford shall over be displaced by more modern methods of 
grappling with the errors of Socinianism and Infidelity! 

2. To constitute the society which the Gospel is designed 
to form, not only is information by the teaching of Inspira¬ 
tion provided,—but, quickening or life also, by the indwelling 
of the Spirit. And the issue is the one universal Church. 
Here let it suffice to say that, practically, as between Evan¬ 
gelical divines and these Essays, the issue lies within small 
compass. • Is the Church a society, whether visible or not, 
or partly visible and partly not,—is it a society distinct from 
the world,— distinct from'the general mass of mankind ? Is 
the work of the Holy Spirit in forming the Church a work 
of personal dealing with individual persons, one by one— 

with a view to separate them, by a process of conviction and 
c 

conversion, from the world,—to change them from what, they 
naturally are,—to make them a peculiar people ? The sepa¬ 
ration may not be outward £ there may be no leaving of 
old societies—no joining of any new one. But it may be 
not the less real ou tput, account. The doctrine of the Essays 
would seem ‘te**t>e, that Girder the influence of a universal 
, presence of tlie Iloly (spirit, convincing the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, j aster views of moral 
evil, of moral good, and of Goef’s discrimination between 
the two, pervade society wherever Christianity prevails. 
Through the influence of that presence men are brought to 
know and feel, not wliat they need to be spiel may be, but 
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what they already are—sons, justified, regenerate. And as 
this process, not of conversion, but, as it were, of self-recog- 
iiiition, gqps ^>n, the Church js in course of being formed. 
In short, the Church is the world acknowledging its position 
v in Christ; it re mankind become alive to the apprehension 
and realisation of 4lic actual and universal redemption of 
humanity. 

You perceive how completely and symmetrically tlio 
different parts of the tout I tor's theology in this book hang 
together. Throughout, there is a careful ami consistent 
disav<pvval of anything being really done by Cod, The 
whole resolves itself into mere discovery on the part of 
God ; outward or inward discovery as regards us ; or both; 
but still discovery alo*ie. 

This comes out very strikingly in what was the. last 
Essay in the firstjcdilion of ifjie bo.ih -the Essav oil the 
Trinity in Unity. That^gfent mystery the author rightly 
holds to be the crowning and culminating point in theology j 
the resting-place of the inquirer; the home, as it were, of 
spiritual sacrifice and prayer. In one view, indeed, the 
doctrine of the Trinity may fitly be the beginning as well 
as the end of a right theological method. It will naturally 
be so, if there are separate acts or offices to bf? ascribed to 
the several Persons of the Godhead, and if these? are to bo 
considered as laying,the foundation of spiritual experience^ 
lii that case, we can scarcely trtspoflse with a dogmatic and 
formal statement of this truth, at the commencement, of any 
summary we mean to give of G^Ajs wayfr B, '~^pealing with 
men. Even then, however, it will always be interesting to 
rise again, at the conclusion, into the high contemplation of 
the essential natiye of God; and the wondrous manner of 
his subsistence as Father, Son, and Holy Glibst. For thus 
the ultimate and united glory of whatever is accomplished 
by the Persons of the Trinity, considered apart from one 
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another, may be ascribed to the one undivided Godhead, 
in whose infinite wisdom and love the whole plan had its 
origin and rise. * • 

The theology of these Essays admits easily of the post¬ 
ponement of this doctrine of the Trinity to 1 the close. In t 
truth, according to that theology, the doctrine is really the 
result or product of a process of induction ; opening up, one 
after another, the glorious Three in One. First, God is 
apprehended as being to us a Fathcf. Next, it is felt that 
there must be one to be our champion—our deliverer from 
the* Evil Spirit, — and that he must be the Son oC that 
Father, — his Eternal Son. And then, there must be a 


Spirit, in whom the Father and the Son are one,—arid who, 
proceeding from the Father and tho S«.n, quickens men. As 
the Spirit of the Father, he quickens them to the confession 
that they are sons of God; a*-d as the Spirit of the Son, to 
the conftvsion that they are brethren. I shall not offer any 
remarks here on tills exposition of the baptismal formula. 
1 merely observe, in the'' first place, that the distinction of 
the Persons in tho Trinity is chiefly v\ewed as a distinction 
of relationship ; our belief in it being grounded on the original 
filial relationship in which wo are supposed to stand, simply 
as creatures* to God as our Father; a relationship for which, 
unless it be in some very vague and figurative sense, I find 
no warrant, either in reason, or in conscience, or in Scrip¬ 
ture ; and, secondly, that while no distinct offices or works 
are ascribed to thg^ather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost— 
while there distribution among them of the parts of any 
real and actpal transaction — it may in the long run be 
found wot a little difficult to guard any <auch representation 
of the Trinity,—based upon an almost exclusively subjective 
foundation,—from lapsing into Sabellianism;—and so be¬ 
coming a mere threefold exhibition or manifestation of the 
one Person, the Father. , 
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I conic now to tlie concluding Essay, in which one would 
almost think that the author manifests some little irritation. 
» lie is lito flfman who has trsycllcd a long road, with infinite 
pains, all the^dav; and who, as weary.flight closes, and he 
catches a glimpse of the hospitable mansion of rest, finds a 
heavy gate fhing*unceremoniously in his facc»j or a strong 
bar suddenly let fall across his path. Hut really he need 
not be so impatient, lie might have foreseen this result 
all, the time. And, fli fact, he has had an eye to it. His 
previous Es>ays have thoroughly demolished the ground on 
whifli,—I say^not the doctrine oi' unending retribution,— 
but any doctrine of retribution at all, can stand. 

Hence, 1 really am not very careful to join issue with 
him on the subject «f this last Essay. My with him 

would be, or rather has already been, <>u a higher and wider 
theme; the nafuiv and eharivyer of tin moral gnvernfiieiit of 
God. 1 stand for "the j|ufliority of < led as Judge, in the 
plain English meaning of the wor*d judge. 1 stand for the 
authority of his law, and its sanctions ; apart from which I 
see no hope for eatth, no security against hca\cn itself 
becoming as hell. A theology without law,—law in tin; 
condemnation,—law in the atonement,—law in the justifi¬ 
cation,—law in the judgment,-.-is to me liluTthe universal 
return of Chaos and old Night. Jlut a lew Inlet' remarks 
may be allowed up»n the Essay in question. 

As to the word “eternal* of*which the author makes 
so much in his correspondence wit)/ Dr. Jell-—as well as 
in the concluding Essay in thc # v^cond *icjji of his book, 
manifestly arising out of that # correspondence, — I confess 
myself to have betrn not a little puzzled at hr..I to make out 
what the exact, bearing of his somewhat subtle criticism 
was meant.to be. I am iuclined to think, however, that it 
is, after all, a mare’s nest he lias found, lie will not hear 
of “eternal” signifying endless duration. Eternity is not 
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endless time. It is something positive. I believe he is 
substantially right. But I suspect that when any person 

or tiling comes to have associated with him,' o» with it, • 

< 

the attribute of eternity, it will be extremely difficult to 
make out that endless duration is not necessarily implied. 
I will try r to explain my meaning intone or two brief 
propositions. 

T. The words “eternal” and “eternity” do not denote 
merely negative ideas : they are not 'legations of time, but 
assertions ov affirmations of what is independent of time. Infi¬ 
nity or immensity, in suite of the negative form of the ‘word, 
is not a negation of limited extension, but the assertion or 
affirmation of what is independent of limited extension, as 
eternity is of limited duration. Time,or limited duration, 
is in eternity as limited extension is in immensity. Hut no 
multiplication of limited duraucous—no prolonging of time 
either wav* will make eternitv :‘as. in like, manner, no mill- 
tiplication of limited extensions will make immensity. Call 
them laws of thought or leal existences, as you please ; or 
say that by necessary laws of thought—-by the unalterable 
constitution of our mental nature, they imply eternal and 
infinite being. At all events they are positive, absolute 
realities—uot'notions reached by merely adding together an 
indefinite number of limited durations and limited extensions, 
03 * by imagining the removal of the limits on either side. 

II. Whatever Ihe word eternal qualities, it removes 

altogether out of thi^c^ltegory or region of time. Whatever 

* 

is thus qualifiej^iilhoim^ifc exists in time, is not any longer 
subject to the condition* or yithiu the measures, of time. It 
does not grow, by progression or prolongation, from time on 
to eternity. It lenps, or is carried at a bound, clear out of 
time into eternity. When it is said, “ lie that bclicvcth in 
tho Son of God hath eternal life,” the lifo which he has is 
still in time, for he who has it is in time. But the eternity 
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of it is not merely a lengthening out of the time. It may ho 
called a quality, or it may be said to denote the quality, of 
, the life spoken of. More properly speaking, it indicates 
what wc may venture to eall tin* region, ^>r sphere, or essen¬ 
tial nature o^that life, as belonging to the category of the 
absolute, the fixed*—and not to the category of the relative, 
the mutable. The eternal life, therefore, which man, be¬ 
lieving in the Son of God, receives, or has, is a life as tixed 
and absolute, as remnde from the vicissitudes and as much 
beyond the measures of time, as is the life of God. 

yr. This life is in the Sou, and lie is the eternal "Sou, 
eternally begotten. In his correspondence with Hr? Jclf, 
the author more than once refers to the use which he has 
been accustomed to ipake, in his public, teaching, of the idea 
of eternity, on which “ his suggestions respecting punishment 
depend,” as a conclusive argument ji '.ainhl Arianisinp “ In 
speaking of the doctrine of A rius, I have*, again ami again 
explained to my pupils that his errors aros** from his mixing 
time with relations which had nothing to do with time.” 
(Grounds, ike. by IDr. Jelf, p. 19.) Again, spiaking of 
Athanasius, lie says: “He felt that- Arius, in attributing 
notions derived from time to the only-begotten Son, was, 
in fact, bringing back the old divided lknfun worship.” 
Athanasius “ assorted the eternal generation iff the Son, 
not as a dry degnja, but as a living principle, in which 
every child and peasant was iiflercjted—certainly^iot under¬ 
standing eternal to mean endless .” (I/tter t<» Dr. Jell’, p. 9). 
The meaning would seem to be ^Ijjfit, *ajlin«- tJie genera¬ 
tion of the Son eternal, the relatioi&implied in it was lifted 
above all notions fjerived from "tiin^;—and ad inquiry as to 
Uio date of it consequently silenced. 

IV. But whatever is the force and value of the word 


“eternal” when it qualifies the generation of the Son, as an 
argument against the Arinns,—exac tly the same is its force 
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arul value, when it qualifies the life which a man believing 
in the Son receives, as an argument against £he very 
idea of a date, or an end, or a change. Let tfye author be 
consistent with himself, lie meets Arius, who assigns a 
beginning to the existence of the Son, by mcaiiL of the word 
“eternal.” Of course I know he does iy>t ihean that the 
word “ eternal,” as applied to the Son, denotes, merely— 
without beginning. It- does not meet the Arian heresy 
directly. But what I ask is, Does « ; t meet that heresy 
really and bona j'ule ? If so, it must be because when 
eternity is predicated of the Son, or of the generatiqn of 
the Son,—whatever el£e is to be- undorstooll, or whatever 
more-,—it must, at all events, by implication deny that there 
was or could he any commencement of the Sonship. And 
so, when eternal life is given, it is life possessed of a quality 
or diameter to which the limits and laws of time do not 

(>* V 

apply. But, nevertheless, or rat,her on dhat very account, 

^ m 

the possibility of change or end is excluded. 

V. Now, I challenge tljc same principle of interpretation 
precisely for the, opposite expressions— t -eternal death, eter¬ 
nal punishment, eternal fire. Eternity has a Son for the 
Father. Eternity has a life for those to whom the Son gives 
life in the km wledge of himself. Eternity has a death, a 
punishment* a fire, for those whom the Judge shall condemn. 
And whatever that punishment or fire may be, — wliat- 
ever stripe#, whatever horror* of destruction from the pre¬ 
sence of the Lord,—t\ierc must attach to whatever of evil 
has the character,^? 1 * stanrp of eternity affixed to it, in con¬ 
nexion with whatever persons may have it as their portion, 
the very same 1 independence* of the accidents of time — the 
very same exclusion of the possibility of change or end—• 
which belongs to the Son as eternally begotten of the Father; 
and to the life which consists in the knowledge of the Son, 
and is, therefore, like the Son, eternal. 
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The ^ain truth is this: it is the author himself who 
should be the object of his own metaphysical scorn. It is 
• the authqr Himself who is fo$ introducing the idea of time, 
with its changes, into the unbroken pneness of eternity. 
Grant that etA-nity is the very being of God. Then I hold, 
that whatever He marks out in his word as eternal, has in 
it the same quality of endurance with the being of God. 
And it will be very difficult to make Scripture say anything 
else than that the cxdtcise of penal severity — the infliction 
of righteous retribution — has upon it this mark of God’s 
own eternity. * 

But metaphysical subtleties, as well as minute and critical 
word-catching, may well bt dispensed with, when so awful 
a theme is before us. They are especially out of place 
when they can serve no other purpose than that of clouding 
and obscuring whivt the authrv? must know is the reaf point 
at issue. ' f » 0 

On several accounts, I may be allowed to express my 
regret on account of the treatment which this book and its 
author have received? I have no right to sit in judgment 
on the proceedings of ecclesiastical or academic authorities 
in England, but I may form and express an opinion j and I 
have no hesitation in saying that I regard ^.lio summary 
ejection of Mr. Maurice from his offices in King’s* College as 
a calamity. Mr. Maurice, in one of his letters to Dr. .7ol£ 
refers to some “Scotch Calvinists,‘heavily bowed with the 
yoke of the Westminster Confession,”rf who “are turning to 
our forms, as witnesses of a Compel to mankind which they 
are hindered from preaching ” (p. 1G)* It is just possible that 
a recent case in Brighton may have been in his eye. I 
would only say, % whether that be so or not, that if any 
process for censure, or deprivation of office, against Mr. 
Maurice had been conducted as that process was conducted. 
—and as we are accustomed to see such processes conducted 
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in Scotland;—with some delay, yet with full publ^|by; with 
all the regular formality of a carefully-drawn indictment, an 
examination of witnesses, andrthe fullest hearing of parties; o 
—considering tho man, the church, the cause, concerned - 
unspeakable good might have been effected; a*most valuable 
testimony fGr truth might have been bornC; and an exposure 
made, not of one isolated error, but of a systematic form of 
false doctrine,—such as England might have been the better 
for ages hence. For I must, with all deference to Principals, 
venture to make another remark. How any theologian could 
bring himself to discuss and condemn—or even to discuss-— 
what Mr. Maurice says on the subject of future punishment, 
at the very close of his book, and almost by way of a mere 
appendix,* otherwise than in connexion with his whole pre¬ 
vious^ teaching throughout all the Essays, passes my com¬ 
prehension. I have not done 1 .so. I do rot intend to do so. 

I recall your minds in a sentence pv two to the actual state 
of the question, and leave you with a single observation 
thereafter. r 

What is our position here and no# ? on this earth, and 
for the space of some threescore and ten years which we 
have to spend on the earth ? Arc we unfallen creatures,^— 
not guilty depraved, condemned;—tormented, no doubt, 
with a plague of self within, and sadly vexed and oppressed 
by an Evil Spirit of selfishness tyrannising over us ;—but still 

I* 

having nSar us and in us, as tho root of our being, a Right¬ 
eousness, a Redeemed, a strong Son of God, who has sounded 
the depths of all our expeirences;—and also a Spirit coming ' 
forth from tl]p Father fend Jthe Son, to show us that we are 
all sons of God, and arc all brethren? Is this our present 

* This remark applies particularly to the first* edition of the Essays, 
which alone Dr. Jelf had before him, and in which the subject of the 
future state is not considered in a separate essay at all, but occupies 
merely a few pages at the end of the Essay on the Trinity. 
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state? - 4 inl have we in prospect before us indefinite time, 
beyond death, in which, under a clearer light of discovery 
•and reve\ptidn, the awful problem of God’s will prevailing 
over ours, or qur will resisting God’s, 91 ay work out some- 
, how its solution,—the loving Father’s wratn against the 
unlovely burning ion, in respect of all of ug, and not 
quenched till its loving purpose is fulfilled ? Or are wo a 
race of respited criminals, over whom the righteous sentence 
of the holy and righteiAis God is suspended, that a dispensa¬ 
tion of mercy may run its apnointed and limited course? If 
this hast view of our present state is the true one (and Scrip¬ 
ture must be read backwards or written over again,—nay, 
the universal conscience of mankind must be annihilated,— 
if it is not), then liow sad a thing is it to let any vague 
and general reasonings of ours, about what wo think should 
bo the ultimate issjics of things, interfere with the urgent 
work of persuading*the guilty criminals, whoso respite is 
so precarious, rather to embrace the offered mercy than 
remain under the old condemnation, aggravated as it must 
be by the fresh guilt*of the rejected amnesty and mercy! 
Show mo one hint in all the Bible of any offer of grace, 
or any opportunity of salvation, beyond the limits of this 
present life, and I will try to calculate clmncfs for myself 
and my fellow-sinners. But if you cannot, stftnd aside, 

and I also will stand aside. Let us be still. And let God, 
himself proclaim on Sinai the IhreAtenings of law, and fill 
the air round Bethlehem with the *»oft song of pcqce. 
Above all, let him, in the cross {jf.his own Korj, reveal the 
inevitable certainty of retribution—the unsearchable riches 
of grace. . 

My closing observation is a practical one. I bad in¬ 
tended to trace slightly the author’s views, as developed 
in this book, to some of the sources whence they might 
have been, if they have not been, derived. There is little 
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or nothing that is really new in them. Mr. Maurice cannot 
bo called an original writer as to matter, though his manner 
and stylo arc fresh. lie is neat, probably, muchi acquainted' 
with the liter^ure *of Protestant theology. , If he is, it is 
the worse for his candour; for in that case* his misrepre¬ 
sentations are inexcusable. He writes f <tS if the lield had 


never been gone over before, and as if he was making 
discoveries; never indicating any knowledge of the fact, 
that all his reasonings against the ‘current orthodox and 
evangelical doctrines have been anticipated and answered 
over and over again. r I might show tlio coincidence r uf his 
views as to the inward light with those of Barclay and the 
Friends; thej. extent of his obligation to Edward Irving 


and Thomas Erskine for his ideas oft the Incarnation an<? 


Atonement; and the agreement of his opinions, on all the 
leading points of Christian d«*artrine, with those of ordinary 
Unitarians: with these two exceptions: that, under what¬ 
ever limitations, they admit a resurrection, a judgment, and 
a future state of rewards and punishments; whilst, on the 
other hand, with whatever explanations, lit; asserts strongly 
the doctrino of the Trinity. But to return to my concluding 
remark; — 

i 

The heavy weight upon every thinking man’s mind in 
connexion with this whole subject, is the sad and seemingly 
■hopeless state of the vast multitudes, not in heathen lands 
only, but' at our very Jours, to whom there seems actually 
to be no opportunity'given for escaping the wrath to come. 
How that weight should: Aio less oppressively on my iiijU I 
if F embrace jJie author’s view, than if I hold by the common 
belief of Christendom, I cannot understand ;—unless I have 
a far clearer revelation than he can give me, of a more 
favourable condition of things, when life’s fitful fever is over. 
Nor can I set' any reason why men seeking to persuade their 
fellows to embrace an offered means of escape from coming 
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judgment, should be more violent or more ecstatic, than those 
who have to tell them that they are in a wrong state, and 
* that that? state, while it last.?, is hell. JBut this I say,—It* 
any man accosts the Gospel as a message of mercy l'or him¬ 
self, and rejoices in his escape from liability to condemnation, 
and l»is present possession of eternal life in the knowledge 
of the Son of God,—ho lies under an obligation not to be 
measured, to go everywhere among his fellows, that, knowing 
tin; terror of tho Lord, he may persuade men. I say, more¬ 
over. that it will be foul guilt in him if he is not the foremost 

0 0 * 

in every good*work for rescuing society from ignorance, 
poverty, and crime. And I say, finally, that I 10 has a 
weapon of power which none else can wield, vhen I 10 has to 
tell of an all-sulficiCsiit Atonement, a free Justification, a 


full Salvation. I call upon the Lvangelical Churches 
everywhere to arise and to ih> their duty in these perilous 
times. God expects it*at their hands. M Awa(ke, awake; 
put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful gar¬ 


ments, () Jerusalem. Shako thyself from the dust; arise 
and sit down, 0 Jerusalem; loose tho bands of thy neck, 


O captive daughter of Zion !” 


LondonPrinted by O. Barclay, C&Mtle St. Leicester 9q. 
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